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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—@— 


S. R. M. says, ‘‘ Your reviewer asserts 
at p.420, of your last Magazine, on the au- 
thority of the late Mr. Lysons, that ‘the 
etymon of Sul is utterly unknown ;” now I 
beg leave to inform him that it is the British 
word for the Sun, and is always pronounced 
Sil, so that Silbury and Silchester would 
have been originally called Dinas-Sdl and 
Caer-Siil. Every Welshman still calls Sun- 
day Lydd-siil. It was a part of antient my- 
thology not to pay a scrupulous attention 
to the sex of a divinity, and hence the Ro- 
mans, finding that the ceremonies and offer- 
ings to Sal resembled those by themselves 
rendered to Minerva, gave this conjoined 
appellation to the presiding deity at Bath. 

e serpent is a well-known attribute of~ 
the worshipped luminary in Britain; and in 
Mr. Lysons’s 10th Plate it will be found 
accompanying the head of Sulminerva.” 

The Rev. W. L. Bow es observes, ‘ In 
consequence of some very sensible observa- 
tions of your Reviewer (p. 419), on a small 
tract of mine, on our Wiltshire Antiquities, 
I am induced to request an insertion of a 
few words in explanation. Having come to 
a conclusion that Tanuitt, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Avebury, was so called from 
Tanaris, the Celtic god of thunder, not 
from St. Anne of the Roman Calendar, I 
hastily conceived that Avebury was the 
temple of Tanaris. Your Correspondent 
remarks very justly, that in Britain Tanaris 
was a secondary deity,-and that it is un- 
likely the greatest temple should be erected 
to a second deity. In fact, the least atten- 
tion to the subject convinced me this could 
not be the case, as in | ory the investi- 
gation printed before I read the remarks of 

our judicious and candid Reviewer, I was 
Ted by a series of singular demonstrative ar- 
guments, to the conviction that Avebury 
was the temple of Teutates (Mercury), the 
greatest god of the Celts, the messenger of 
the Zevs Beoyraios, whose altar was near, 
on the highest elevation of the Downs, and 
that Silbury-hill was the ¢ Mercurii Tumu- 
lus,’ such as that of which Livy speaks.” 

BM, supposes that our Correspondent, 
p- 389, in noticing Vicesimus Knox’s De- 
scription of the Method by which certain 
Degrees were formerly acquired at Oxford, 
has not seen the note affixed to No. 78, in 
the last editions of his Essays, which is as 
follows: ‘It is justice to add, that since 
the above essay was written in the warm 
zeal which a young mind felt for the ho- 
nour of the Universities, several important 
reforms have taken place at Oxford, I claim 
no merit in the alteration; I merely men- 





tion the fact. Let others bestow the praise 
where praise is due. Many, indeed, have 
been partial enough to attribute the late 
reform at Oxford in some degree to this 

r, and to others on similar topics, in a 

k entitled ‘ Liberal Education.’ I re- 
joice at the reform, though it is by no 
means complete. As to the praise—Dro 
OPTIMO MAXIMO SIT OMNIS LAUS ET GLO- 
RIA.” 

Mr. F. Gipson will be obliged by any 
information on the subject of a gold medal 
struck in the reign of Queen Anne, on oc- 
casion of the passing of that most import- 
ant statute the Act of Succesion, which was 
carried by & majority of one vote only, in 
favour of the present illustrious House of 
Brunswick, to the exclusion of the Catholic 
farhily of the Stuarts. The medal is about 
the size of a half crown; on the obverse is 
a bust of Queen Anne; on the reverse is the 
figure of Britannia with her shield and spear, 
standing on the shore, repulsing two sea 
monsters, one of whom has in his hand a 
fragment of rock uplifted, and the other a 
large club. The motto is, ‘* Vicem gerit 
illa tonantis.— (she bears the part of the 
thunderer.) Inaugurat. Apr. 23, 1702.” It 
is not exactly ascertained whether a medal 
was presented to each of the members who 
had voted in favour of the Protestant As- 
cendancy, or whether only one was struck 
and presented to the individual who occa- 
sioned the majority. It is a fact that the 
subject had been so frequently agitated in 
Parliament, and each party so perfectly aware 
that the balance was nearly equal, that the 
discussion was shrunk from, day after day, 
and at length approached with all those 
feelings which characterize an important 
struggle, or trial of strength. It is not a 
little singular, that the original possessor 
of this medal has in his Diary a memoran- 
dum to the effect, that he had previously in 
his own mind determined not to go down to 
the House on the evening this great ques- 
tion was decided ; but yielding to the en- 
treaties of his friends, he entered the House 
but a few minutes previous to the division. 
Had he not done so, the Speaker would 
have been called on to exercise his privilege 
of giving the casting vote; and it is a well- 
authenticated fact, that he was decidedly in 
favour of the Stuarts. It would be doing a 
valuable service, were the records’ of the 
House of Commons searched into for the 
official details of that memorable evening, 
the elucidation of which would form one of 
the most interesting facts in the pages of 
English history. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_—@— 


ON THE SUPPOSED DRUIDICAL MONUMENTS IN WILTSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursay, fan 


[7 was with much interest I pe- 
rused the observations of your 
Reviewer on the pamphlet recently 
published by the Rev. Wm. Bowles, 
as the Avant Courier of the gare | 
of the Parish of Bremhill, in whic 
those singular Monuments of Anti- 
quity, ansdyke, Abury, Silbury, 
and Stonehenge pass under his ‘con- 
sideration,—monuments_ which have 
so repeatedly engrossed the attention 
of the learned inquirer, and which, 
in conjunction with other circum- 
stances, render the county of Wilts 
thaps the most interesting in the 
mn ay 

Previously to the remarks of the 
Reviewer, I had perused the Pamph- 
Jet itself, and laid it down with the 
full impression on my mind, that its 
author had been advocating the hy- 
pothesis that Abury was a Celtic 
temple dedicated to the god Teuéates, 
the British Mercury, and | was in- 
deed surprised, when I observed, that 
your Reviewer, after making a quo- 
tation from it, proceeded with this 
declaration : ‘* We hesitate as to Abury 
being dedicated to Tanaris,” thus lead- 
ing your readers to suppose it to be 
the object of Mr. Bowles to prove, 
that Abury was a Celtic temple of the 
god Tanaris, or Jupiter Tonans.* 

I was so much struck with this va- 
riance between the remarks of your 
Reviewer, and my pre-conceived opi- 
nion of the intent of the pamphlet, 
that I was induced immediately to 
compare the quotation in your Ma- 
gazine with the original, when I pre- 
sently discovered, that the words above 
quoted appear in the first or private 
edition of the pamphlet (a copy of 
which must have been in the hands 





* See Mr. Bowles’s explanation in our 
Minor Correspondence, p. 482. 


of your Reviewer), and not inthe se- 
cond, or published edition; thus the 
main scope of the hypothesis became 
unintentionally misstated, and your 
readers may rest assured, that it is the 
purpose of Mr. Bowles to prove, that 
Abury was a temple of the god Teu- 
tates, or Mercury, not that of Tana- 
ris, or Jupiter. In the quotation 
above alluded to, the author was 
not speaking of Abury, but discuss- 
ing the etymology of St. Anne’s Hill; 
and I hope, Sir, you will allow me 
to recite the portion of it alluded to, 

lacing within a parenthesis the words 
improperly introduced in the earlier 
copies, and which led to the erroneous 
inference. 

**What is the Tanfana of Tacitus? evi- 
dently in Latin Tanaris Fanum! (The tem- 
ple of Abury then was the Tanfana, the tem- 
ple of Celtic Tanaris.) Silbury we might 
suppose to be the hill on which the priests 
of Tanaris after sacrifice appeared, whilst 
the people below assembled around it. The 
British trackway led directly to the hill, 
which in a straight line over Marden (ano- 
ther Celtic temple) looks on to Stonehenge. 
To this extraordinary spot the whole as- 
sembly generally proceeded, headed by the 
priests, as to the locus consecratus of 
Cesar; and Tan-hill Fair is the remains of 
this annual assemblage with the altered cha- 
racter of modern times.” 

From the previous context, and from 
the circumstance that Marden can 
neither be seen from Abury nor Sil- 
bury, but is overlooked by St. Anne’s, 
or Tan-hill, it is evident he is point- 
ing out the etymology of the Litter, 
and assigning to ié the site of the Ta- 
naris Fanum. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Urban, but 
that the literary world will hail with 
delight the contemplated History of 
Bremhill by its worthy and learned 
Incumbent, and it were to be wished, 
that the parochial Clergy would more 
frequently undertake the History of 
their respective Parishes, as the cause 
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of literature would be thus much ad- 
vanced by the exertions of a class of 
men often so well calculated to do jus- 
tice to the subject, which would arise 
adventitiously before them. I am not 
aware that the Parish of Bremhill, con- 
sidered in seipso, embraces within its 
limits any very extensive matter for the 
pen of the Historian, but the objects 
of antiquity, with which it is sur- 
rounded, will present a discursive and 
interesting field to the ingenious and 
= mind of Mr. Bowles. 

think, Sir, that the new hypo- 
thesis of the author, that Abury was 
a Celtic temple of Teutates or Mer- 
cury, is very ingenious, and the unit- 
ed arguments in favour of it tend 
greatly to establish the fact, and I 
agree also with your Reviewer, that 
his application of the etymology of 
Tan Hint (or St. Anne’s Hill) is very 
felicitaus. I am, however, sure, from 
my long and personal knowledge of 
the author, that he will receive, with 
every liberal feeling, those remarks on 
other parts of his hypothesis, which 
a sincere difference in opinion may 
draw:from me. Il am confident, that 
his wish is to elicit inquiry, and as 
nearly as possible on abstruse, indeed 
almost hidden subjects, to gain the 
truth; and truth, we all know, is best 
obtained by the collision of opinions. 
In thus expressing a variance of sen- 
timent, I cannot but feel much dif- 
fidence, since it is to differ from one 
whose well-earned literary reputation 
will necessarily create a bias in favour 
of his peculiar views, and with whom to 
tilt a lance ay nr argue a bold- 
ness equal to audacity; yet, | trust, I 
never shall appear disposed to contra- 
vene the opinions advocated by others, 
without candidly stating the reasons of 
iny dissent. 

ith these preliminary observations 
I must now avow, that I do not at all 
agree with Mr. Bowles as to the ori- 
gin of Wansdyke, and that, although 
{.think, with him, that Abury was 
the British Temple of Teutates, yet I 
doubt its being Druidical; that, al- 
though I accord with him in the sup- 
position, that Stonehenge was a Cel- 
tic temple dedicated to Belenus as the 
British Apollo, or Sol, yet I doubt 
that it was the Temple alluded to by 
Diodorus Siculus, or that it was a 
Temple of the Druids; and that, al- 
though I agree with him that the 
very curious sculptured head discover- 


ed at Bath in the year 1790 is the 


‘head of the Celtic Apollo, yet I alse 


consider it to be that of Medusa, the 
syinbolic head of Minerva. I must 
confess also I much doubt the human 
sacrifices of the Druids, the burning 
of living men in wicker images, their 
peculiar resort to oaken groves, their 
affection for the misseltoe, and the cut- 
ting it with the golden hook. These 
subjects, Mr. Urban, open a wide field 
for discussion, and I feel it impossible 
in the presené Letter to enter ou them 
all. Iam well aware, that these he- 
terodox views will raise against me a 
host of opponents. The principles 
and opinions we imbibe in oun sey 
ears usually stick fast by us, e 
look back on our scholastic exercises, 
and recall to our minds the delights 
of our imagination, when we pictured 
to ourselves the white-robed Druid as- 
cending the sacred oaks, and with the 
geiden beck cutting off the still more 
sacred misseltoe, when we heard the 
deafening shouts of the assembled mul- 
titude, as “*he waved in his hand: the 
mystic plant. We remember again the 
horror with which we shrunk into 
ourselves, when .we viewed, as we 
thought, the wicker image filled with 
its living victims, when we saw their 
writhings, heard their cries, and felt 
their pangs; but, Sir, we will draw the 
veil over these horrors, whether real or 
fictitious ; let it suffice to say, I doubt 
these things, that I receive the asser- 
tions of classic authors (as to circam- 
stances of which they do. not assert 
personal knowledge) cum grano salis, 
and I believe that assertion and ve- 
rity are often at variance in their 
pages. 
n Yeference, Sir, to the Temples 
of Stonehenge and Abury, I must o. 
permission to make the following quo- 
tation from a letter of mine, which ap- 
peared in your Magazine for Nov. 
1824, p. 400. 

**In all countries these ancient stone 
structures have a strong correspondence in 
general character, are ever found in the 
most open and campaign parts, ,accompar 
nied with sepulchral tumuli, and are situ- 
ate in realms far distant from each other; 
they are to be found throughout the Bri- 
tish dominions, in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in the Isles of Scilly, of 
Man, of the Hebrides, of the Orkneys, and 
of Iceland, in the Isles of the Mediterra- 
nean, in almost every state of the Conti- 
nent, even in Russia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den; in countries where the fovt of a ‘Ro- 
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man never trod, where Druidism never reare 
ed her head, and. where the oak with its 
misseltoe never was a denizen, Why, then, 
Mr, Urban, should we not conclude, thas 
att these venerable specimens of antiquity 
were the religious temples of the most early 
Celtic and Gothic tribes.” 


Such, Sir, was then, and such séil/ 
is my opinion. Why should we take 
an insulated view of Stonehenge and 
Abury, and decide, that they were 
what we cannot for a moment be- 
lieve the similar stone temples in Ice- 
land, in the North of Germany, in 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden ¢éo have 
ever been? Why should we thus take 
a partial and confined view of the ar- 
guthnents for the sake of establishing 
a favourite hypothesis? I protest 
against so narrow a mode of reason- 
ing. Let us seek the truth, and hail 
it, wheresoever we find it. 

Between the dispersion from Babel, 
and the foundation of Rome, elapsed 
a period of nearly 1500 years; half that 
period again revolved between the 
foundation of Rome and the esta- 
blishment of its Empire, and withia 
this very extended space of time surely 
all these temples might have been 
raised without having recourse to the 
limafted agency, or times of the Druids. 
In fact, Mr. Urban, we know little, 
ang imagine much, relative to these 
supposed Neitarces sages. | am strongly 
inclined to think we have been much 
led astray in our estimation of them 
by the early classic writers. I am 
greatly induced to believe they were 
mpch more local than is usually re- 
presented, and that ‘the ancient au- 
thors have occasionally transferred 
their appellation to the Celtic priests 
of the barbarous continental tribes ; 
that thus those dogmata and rites have 
in later ages been attributed to the 
real Druids, to which they have been 
ral strangers. 

It will now be asked, Mr. Urban, 
who I: presume the Druids were, 
from whence they sprung, and to 
what extent of country were they li- 
mited? To these questions | answer, 
it is at present my opinion, that the 
Druids were Priests of the Pheeni- 
cians and. early Greeks, who came 

the Mediterranean, and colonized 
different parts of its coasts, and, pass- 
ipg the Straights of Gibraltar, form- 
ed settlements also on the western 
shores of Spain. Sailing across the 
Bay of Biscay, I further think, these 
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maritime wanderers touched on. the 
coasts of Britanny, and founded those 


states subsequently called by Casar 
the States of Armorica, and, pursuing 
their course yet northward, that they 


seized on the Scilly Isles, seated them- 
selves in Cornwall, on the coasts of 
Wales, in the Isles of Anglesey and 
Man, and perhaps on the eastern 
coasts of Ireland, the western coasts 
of Scotland, and in the Hebrides, and 
that from hence also arises the strong 
correspondencies of language, idiom, 
or pronunciation, between the 
tive inhabitants of parts of the Medi- 
terranean coasts, of Bretagne, Corn- 
wall, Wales, and Scotland; the ana- 
logies between the vernacular lan- 
guage of Bretagne, the ancieut Corn- 
ish (now extinct), the Welch, and 
the Erse tongues, have ever been re- 
marked and acknowledged. So far as 
these people extended their setilements 
to those limits, I think Druidism pre- 
vailed, but I am not of opinion, that 
the Druids were generally seated 
throughout the inland? parts of Britain 
and Gaul, where the priests and the 
rites of the Continental Celts more 
egy prevailed. In my belief, the 

ruids were monotheists, that they 
were peaceful sages, partly perhaps 
Pythagoreans in principle, ok cna 
from blood. The word Druid unfor- 
tunately bears great analogy to the 
Greek word Apis, an oak, and from 
this incidental circumstance probably 
arose their imaginary connection with 
that tree ; it is, however, a much more 
rational conjecture, that the name of 
this order of men sprung not from 
such a collateral circumstance, not 
from such a comparatively trivial ad- 
junct, but that it directly descended, 
more obviously and consistently, from 
the Hebrew brews, as may appear 
from the following note extracted Goan 
Cooke’s Enquiry into the Patriarchal 
aud Druidical Religion, &c. ‘The 
word Drew or Druid I would derive 
not from Apis, the oak, for the order 
was prior to the word, but from the 
Hebrew 2197 Drewr, signifying (ac- 
cording to Marius de Calashio) li- 
berty, or an immunity and exemption 
from all secular employment and ser, 
vice.” Dion. Vossius (Cesar. Not, 
Var.) gives another Hebrew deriva, 
tion, perhaps still more consistent, as 
more allusive to their office. 

As to the peculiar resort of the 
Druids to oaken groves, and the just 
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appropriation of the numerous stone 
temples to the Druids, I am still as 
much as ever in doubt. The obser- 
vations of Mr. Bowles have not at 
all reconciled my mind to the one or 
the other. If my hypothesis as to the 
Druids be really correct, Caesar, Ta- 
citus, Pliny, and Strabo, probably 
knew little ahout them, and their 
accounts of them may be very incor- 
rect. Their alleged connection with 
oaken groves, as I said before,. arose 
most likely from the analogy in sound 
of the word Druid with the Greek 
word Apis. The appropriation of the 
temples of Stonehenge and Abury to 
them, is not to be relied on. All the 
stone temples throughout the world 
are obviously de eodem genere, are 
ever situate in the most open and cam- 
paign parts, are ever accompanied by 
sepulchral tumuli, and never connected 
with oaken groves. Stone temples.are 
found in the Isles of St. Mary and St. 
Martin, two of the Scilly Islands; 
in the Isles of Lewis and Arran, two 
of the Hebrides; in Pomona, one of 
the Orkneys, and in Iceland; but, 
Sir, can we for a moment imagine 
in these instances the existence a¢ any 
time of oaken groves. 

Before 1 conclude this letter, I beg 
leave to quote the following passage 
from a note appended to the pamph- 
let of Mr. Bowles, and referring to 
the Temples of Stonehenge and Abury. 


*¢ We are told these could not be Dru- 
idical Temples, as the Druids worshipped 
in woods! now Stonehenge was within two 
hour’s walk of Woodford, Boscombe, the 
immense sweep of forest extending from 
Clarendon to the sea, and Abury was nearly 
at the same distance from the vast woody 
tract of Pewsham, Melksham, and Chip- 
penham forests, all abounding with mis- 
seltoe. The woods were for secret rites, 
the Temples for public assemblies; and a 
Temple to the Sun would hardly be built, 
where the sun never shone! How many 
learned cbjections would a little reflection 
and common observation obviate !” 

On the most mature refiection, Sir, 
I sincerely assure you that the difficul- 
ties which have arisen to my mind are 
as great as ever. From my local know- 
ledge of Stonehenge and Abury, and 
of their respective neighbourhoods, I 
confidently assert, they are placed * in 
the most open and campaign parts of 
the country.” I speak neither without 


** reflection,” nor‘ observation.” From 
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my geological knowledge of the pa- 
rishes of Woodford oid Bisstanbe f 
feel assured that they never at any 
time contained within their limits 
groves of oak. Stonehenge and Abury 
are each some miles distant from any 
forest or wood, which either now or 
(judging geologically) ever did exist. 
1 readily accord with Mr. Bowles, that 
**a temple to the Sun would hardly 
be built, where the Sun never shone.” 
Whether the woods alluded to by 
the author ¢hen abounded with mis- 
seltoe no man can say. From local 
knowledge again, I aver, that the 
woods of Clarendon do not now abound 
with misseltoe. That curious parasitic 
is by no means a common plant, al- 
though, where it is found, it is gene- 
rally plentiful. On the oak, however, 
it is very rarely found. I never saw 
the misseltoe on the oak, and it is ob- 
served by Dr. Hunter, in his notes on 
Evelyn’s Sylva, “the misseltoe is com- 
monly found on the white-thorn, the 
apple, the crab, the ash, and the ma- 
ple, but is rarely seen on the oak.” 
With the feeling that 1 ought not 
longer to trespass on the patience of 
ad readers, I must now take my 
eave of the subject at present, with 
the declaration (Gent. Mag. April, 
1824, p. 315) reiterated, ‘‘iterum ite- 
rumgue,” that “the ancient authors 
certainly represent the Druids as re- 
sorting to wouds and groves, and | must 
confess | know not how to reconcile 
such representations with the fact, 
that the structures of stone usually de- 
nominated Druidical Temples are ever 
found in the most open and campaign 
countries.” Epw. Duke. 


— @— 

Mr. Urzan, June 8. 
I BEG to present you with a table 

of the early lineage of the family 
of De la Zouche, of Ashby, and a 
note descriptive of their estates, ex- 
changed with the house of Rohan. 
The line of descent here deduced is 
not known to your readers, though 
there are parts, requisite to connect the 
whole, familiar to some of them. It 
concludes with the 3d Baron, by whose 
influence the inhabitants of Ashby de 
la Zouch obtained their charter. 
Scarcely any vestige of the old baronial 
hall now remains. The owners of the 
manor are the family of Hastings, King 
Edward IV. having granted it to Wil- 
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liam Lord Hastings, his chamberlain, 
who erected the castle. Under the 
auspices of the late Marquis the 
town is rising into distinction, as a 
watering place of fashionable resort. 
A novel of Sir Walter Scott's portrays 
some beautiful and imaginary scenes 
here ; hence part of the town is called 


Family of De la Zouch.— Planta-genista. 
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**Ivanhoe Place.” A description of 
Ashby de la Zouch is to be Bond in 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 
vol. IIT. p. 635; and in the same vo- 
lume the interesting ruins of its mag- 
nificent castle are finely delineated. 


Yours, &c. Henry W. Wuarron. 


Descent of the Baronial Family of De la Zouche. 


Arms: Gules, 10 besants, 4, 3, 2, 1. 


Eudon I. Viscount de Porrhoét, and=-Emme 
de Rennes, 1066; he was at the bat- de 
tle of Hastings, and acquired various | Léon. 
fiefs from the Conqueror. (Archives 
de la Maison de Rohan.) 





Alain Fergent, Count of=-Ermengarde, 
Bretagne, Marit. 2. ob. dau. of 


1120. (Hist. de Bret. | FoulquesIV. 
Lobineau, Ord. Vit. p. | Count of 
544. c.) Anjou. 





Alain 1. Viscount de Rohan, 3d son; his 
grandson, Alain III. Lord of Swavesey, 
co. Camb. &c. married Constance, dau. of 
Berthe, Countess of Bretagne. (Acte de 
Fond. de l’Abb. de Bonrepos, 1184.) 


Geofroi, Viscount de Porr-==Havoise, de 
hoét and de Rennes, la| Bretagne, 


Souche, 2d son and heir, 3d dau. 
his eld. bro. Joscius, ob.s.p. sister 
Geof. ob. 1142. (Cartul. de of 
l’abb. de Lantenac.) Conan III, 





Lord of Ashby (Ascebi), co. Leic. jure ux. (Reg. of Lilles- 
hull Abb. Roper MS. ex Col. R. Cot. Mil.) 


of Philip de Belmeis, 
temp. Hen. II. 


Alain de Porrhoét, la.Souche, 3d son, Viscount de Sheed FE dau, and heiress 











Amicia. William la or le Zouche, Belmeis, 1st Roger* la Zouche, 2d>=Marga- 
Baron of Ashby, ob. 1 Joh. s. p. Baron, Lord of Swa- ret. 
Charte de Savigni. (Nicolas’s Sy- vesey, &c, 14 Hen.III. 
nopsis of the Peerage.) (Reg. of the Priory.) 
T 
William ccc =Sir Wm. Har-==Allice. Alan Lord de la Zouche,==Helen, dau. and 
Zouche. court, knt. Ld. 3d Baron, Constable of | coh. of Roger 
(Dugd.Bar. of Ayleston, co. the Tower, &e. (Claus. | de Quincy, 
vol. 1. Leic.&c.(Dugd. 51, H.3. m, 12.0b.54, | Earl of Win- 
p- 688.) Mon. Ang. vol. H. 3.) chester. 
III. p. 54.) 
—@— 
Mr. Urzay, June 8. likewise Geoffrey le Bel. The origin 


AVING noticed, in vol. xcvt. ii. 

p- 203 of your Magazine, an en- 
graving of the Planta-genista, or Broom 
Plant, I request permission to offer a 
few remarks upon a subject which has 
occupied the attention of many critics 
and antiquaries. It should be observed 
that in the 10th century one appella- 
tion was often substituted for another, 
as warlike habits or other propensities 
prescribed. Geoffrey, Count'of An- 
jou, who married the Empress Ma- 
tilda, was called Geoffrey Plantagenet 
(not by Bourdigue or Manége), and 


is certainly to be attributed to the An- 
gevine family, though much more re- 
mote ; it arose with Fulco the third 
Count of Anjou, a warrior of high 
8 apne and “impetuous passions, 
which may be well imagined from the 
tragic rencontre expressed, by an emi- 
nent historian, in these words: ** Foul- 
quest II1. Comte D’Anjou, défit Co- 
nan I, Comte de Bretagne, son beau- 
frére, au combat de conquereux, et le 
tua de sa main le 27 Juin l’an gge.” 
The Count made several penitential 
journies to Jerusalem, for the effusion 





* He ceded to Alain IV. Viscount de Rohan the parish of Plemieuc and the priory of 
Bodieuc, in the diocese of St. Brieu, in Bretagne, for the manor of Swavesey and lands in 


Fulbourn, co. Cambridge, &e. confirmed by King John and his successor. 


H. 3, 1, m, 2.) 


+ Ermengarde, the sister of Foulques III. married Conan I, 


(Pat. 14 
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of blood he had shed in this and the 
many other battles in which he had 
been engaged ;. and as the symbol of 
his humility, wore in his cap or bon- 
net a sprig of the broom plant * (ge- 
nista, — ‘* pistillum deprimens cari- 
nam),” a decoration adopted by seve- 
ral of his descendants. The penance, 
however, ascribed to him upon that 
occasion is a sort of monastic disci- 
pline unworthy of belief. In such es- 
teem was it to wear a sprig of broom, 
that an order of knighthood was insti- 
tuted by St. Louis, King of France. 
The habit of the order, though known 
to many of your readers, may perhaps 
be amusing to some. It was a cloak 
of white damask, with a violet colour- 
ed hood; the collar, a gold chain of 
broom flowers enamelled proper, in- 
terlaced with lozenges of gold, fleurs 
de lis pendent ; a cross flory with this 
inscription: ‘ Exaltat humiles.” The 
order, it is said, continued till the 
death of Charles V. 


Yours, &c. Henry W. Wuatton. 


—_g— 

Glamorganshire, 

Mr. Unsaz, hap 28. 
| Regge your Miscellany to 
be a vehicle for the promotion of 
useful learning, I would wish to give, 
not publicity merely, but permanency 
in your pages, to a most interesting 
anecdote, mentioned in the Courier 
of the 12th of this month. At the 
usual Dinner at the Hall of the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Company, after the an- 
nual examination of the scholars be- 
longing to their School, the Master of 
the Company, Mr. Dixon, very laud- 
ably enumerated the numbers of dis- 
tinguished persons sent from that 
school who had filled, and were then 
filling, elevated stations upon the epis- 
copal and judicial benches. He also 
mentioned that ‘‘ theirs was, he be- 
lieved, the only Grammar School in 
the country in which the Hebrew lan- 
guage was taught. By many this 
night be thought a useless acquisition, 
except for youths intended for the 
Church. One instance, had, how- 
ever, come to their knowledge, which 
tended to correct this opinion. It was 





® The genista, or broom-plant, was al- 
ways considered as an emblem of humility by 
the classical ancients: Virgil says : 


“« Salices humilesque genists.” 
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that of a youth, who, after being edu. 
cated in their School, was by the im- 
prudence of his father driven to the 
— of going to India asa com. 
mon soldier. The knowledge of He- 
brew which he had acquired, so facili- 
tated the acquisition of the other east- 
ern languages, that by this means he 
attracted notice, obtained his first steps 
of preferment, and ultimately died.a 
Major-general in the British Army.” 
—Thus far the Courier. The notice 
is indeed most interesting, and may it 
speak forcibly to the numerous scho- 
lars, not only of one, but of other 
Grammar Schools in the country, in 
which the Hebrew language is taught. 
At Westminster it has been taught for 
many years; and I hope that some 
one of that “ stalilita domus” will in- 
form us, when the instruction of it 
commenced. 

At St. Paul’s School the late worthy 
High Master, Dr. Roberts, introduced 
it more than half a century ago; and 
when he used to return from his an- 
nual examination of the scholars of 
the neighbouring establishment of 
Christ's Hospital, e used to reproach 
his own boys with the superior promp- 
titude and exactness with which those 
he had been examining went through 
the paradigms of the Hebrew verbs.— 
I would not add to this too long, and 
perhaps too late, communication, ex- 
cept by addressing Hebrew students in 
well-known words, altered but in one, 


*¢ Vos exemplaria sacra 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


Yours, &c. mitt 3. 


—o-— 


A. B. remarks, on our Memoir of the 
Earl of Onslow, in p. 269, that ‘* Lady 
Harriet, his daughter by his first wife, is 
living. For some years before his death he 
lived constantly at his seat at West Clandon, 
where the poor of that place was most libe- 
ral, nor was it confined to them. On re- 
presentation of distress his hand was 4 
open. His tradesmen were paid with 
most regular punctuality.” 


The Editor will be obliged by communi- 
cations, informing him who are the present 
representatives of Sir Rich. Leveson of Lils- 
hull, co. Salop, K. B. anno 1638; Francis 
Blyth, esq. of Allesley, co. Warw. eod. anno. ; 
Rob. Arden, esq.; Hen. Ferrers, esq. ; Dig- 
bies of Coleshill; all of WatwivksHire, ia 
the 17th century. 














—_ 
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Mr. Ursan, Shooter’s-hill, Feb. 8. 
exer following is a brief history 
and description of the Abbey 
Church of St. Denis, accompanied 
with the view of an elevation of its 
western front, measured and drawn 
by myself in the autumn of 1825. 
(See Plate I.) 
St. Denis, and his companions 
St. Rustique and Eleuthere, came 
from Rome to Paris, as Christian 
missionaries, about the year 250 ; and 
after converting numbers to Chiris- 
tianity, and — a Church at 
Paris, suffered martyrdom upon the 
heights of Mont Martre. One of 
their disciples, a pious woman, named 
Catulle, with the assistance of her 
servants, conveyed the bodies of these 
martyrs, during the darkness of 
night, about four miles, and interred 
them, marking their grave with a 
small heap of stones. The heat of per- 
secution being past, a small Church 
was built over their remains, which 
was destroyed during the incursions of 
the Goths under Honorius. That fine 
spirited woman, St.. Geneviéve, in- 
ened King Clovis the First to re- 
build the Church, which was done 
about the year 500, and St. Gregory 
mentions in several places. in his his- 
tory, that this. Church became very 
celebrated under the reigns of the suc- 
cessors of Clovis, and that it was 
again rebuilt magnificently by Dago- 
bert the First, who was there in- 
ierred in the year 638. The anony- 
mous monk, author of the life of Da- 
gobert, says that nothing was spared 
y that king in the building and or- 
namenting of this Church, that. he 
decorated it with a marble pavement 
and columns, enriched with gold, 
silver, and preeious stones, and with 
‘toutes les espéces d'embellishment 
connus dans l’univers.” The walls 
were not painted as was usual with 
most of the wooden Churches of that 
period, but were more magnificent! 
covered with stuffs tissued with. gold. 
A door of bronze gave entrance to this 
Church, then the largest and most 
handsome in France. Vithin, a rich 
tomb was constructed by St. Eloy, the 
goldsmith, and treasurer of Dagobert ; 
which consisted of a dome sustained 


by pillars covered with: plates, of sil-. 


ver, ornamented with precious stones, 
and the busts of St. Denis and his 
two friends, to whose honour an al- 
. Gent. Mac, June, 1827. 
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tar was raised, in front of the ceno- 
taph, made of gilded wood, bordered 
with richly carved foliage, intermingled 
with ak golden apples and pearls. 
About 130 years afterwards, Kin 
Pepin began to build the Church o 
St. Denis of stone, which was fi- 
nished in the year 775 by his son 
Charlemagne, under the conduct of 
a monk of the abbey named Airaud. 
The lower part of the present western 
facade is generally considered to be 
that of the Church of Charlemagne, 
but surely it is not possible for the 
minutely sculptured borderings and 
other carvings about the doors to have 
continued so sharp as they are for so 
many centuries; it is more likely to be 
that of the great Abbot Suger, and of 
the same age as the first arcade of the 
nave, and the chapels of the choir, 
which are incontestably of his time ; 
but it is very. possible that the vaults 
beneath the choir and choir chapels, 
which have been used as the royal se- 
pulchre for ages, once formed part of 
the edifice. erected by Charlemagne ; 
and William; the secretary of Suger, 
says, that the foundations and subter- 
ranean Chapels of the Church of 
Charlemagne,’ were preserved, but 
does not: mention the facade, which 
if that had been suffered to remain, 
he surely would not have omitted. 
Besides, Felibien, the historian of the 
abbey, expressly states, that the in- 
habitants of St. Denis furnished two 
hundred -francs to the Abbot Suger, 
towards the completion of the _por- 
tal; and its architecture is an big * 
-interesting Lae ny of the style of 
that age, when the taste was vibrat- 
ing between the circular and the 
bee arch, and they were both in- 
iscriminately used in the same build- 
ing; indeed’ so much so in this fa- 
cade, that its three doors, and nearly 
all its windows, are of different dimen- 
sions.and differently formed arches. 
The great Suger, (for he rose from a 
simple Benedictine monk of St. Denis, 
to the dignity of Abbot of its rich mo- 
nastery, to fill the high posts of mi- 
-nister to Louis-le-Gros, and Regent of 
the Empire under Louis-le-Jeune dur- 
ing: that King’s absence in the second 
crusade, which high stations he filled 
‘with glory to. himself and vast advant- 


‘age t~ the! nation,) seeing his Ab 


Church in a ruinous state, determi 
upon its re-erection, himself super- 
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intending the work, and selecting the 
trees necessary from a neighbouring 
forest. In 1137 he had completed the 
great reparation, or more probably the 
entire re-building of the western towers 
and nave, and invited his sovereign 
Louis the Seventh and the neighbouring 
Bishops of Paris, Chartres, Orleans, 
&c. to lay the first stone of the choir, 
which was done by the King with 
great pomp and solemnity ; who when 
atrived at that part of the service, in 
which the oorks “ All thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, are of precious stones,” 
occur, took from his finger a valuable 
ring and threw it into the foundation; 
the other dignified Prelates and No- 
bles throwing in other ornaments more 
or less rich, according to their own in- 
dividual wealth or pride. The sub- 
stantial parts of his edifice being com- 
pleted, Suger ordered the most able 
artists from different parts of the king- 
dom to ornament it, and painters of 
glass from foreign countries, who filled 
the windows (of the small Norman 
form) with coloured glass, represent- 
ing different subjects from the Scrip- 
tures, and the principal events of the 
first crusade ; several of these windows 
in the chapels round the choir were 
remaining Pefore the year 1799, and 
one in the Lady Chapel had a figure 
of the great Abbot with a cross in his 
hand, prostrating himself at the feet 
of the Virgin ; beneath was inscribed 
“«Sugerius Abbas.” 

In the course of the following cen- 
tury, ecclesiastical architecture expe- 
rienced that wonderful alteration from 
the heaviest grandeur to the most 
aerial lightness; which effect is so 
forcibly felt by the commonest ob- 
server, who contrasts the Church of 
St. Cross in Hampshire, with the 
Lady Chapel in Wells Cathedral, or 
the Cathedral of Rochester with 
that of Lichfield. The Abbot of St. 
Denis, Eudes Clement, desirous that 
his Charch should not be out of the 
*‘ march of improvement,” and in- 
cited probably also by St. Louis and 
the great architects who were in the 
employ of that extraordinary Mo- 
narch, commenced the present nave, 
transepts, and upper part of the choir 
in the year 1231, according to Guil- 
Jaume de Hangis, author of the life 


of St. Louis. The round pillars of 
the choir. and surrounding chapels, 
of Suger’s edifice, were d, 
which is the reason that the choir 
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is but 28 feet wide, while the nave 
is 40; and this singularity obliged 
the artist (whose name is unknown, 
but which may be supposed to have 
been Jean de Chelles, from the great 
similarity of style observable in this 
Charch, and that part of the Cathe- 
dral of Paris built by that architect), 
to place the first arch on either side 
the choir diagonally ; this arrange- 
ment is extremely awkward, perhaps 
unparalleled, and could only have 
been tolerated but upon the ground 
of some insuperable obstacle or impe- 
rious superstition. It is said to have 
been the latter, and that a tradition 
was universally believed by the peo- 
ple in the 13th century that each ar- 
chitect had devoutly preserved sume 
part of each of the ancient Churches 
of St. Denis, supposing that the first 
Church built there had been conse- 
crated by Jesus Christ himself. The 
expences incurred in raising the pre- 
sent edifice were chiefly defrayed by 
St. Louis and his mother Blanche of 
Castile, which is the reason the arms 
of France, quartered with those of 
Castile, were so often repeated in the 
windows and other parts of the 
Church, but which were destroyed by 
the agents of the Revolution. 

The bottom part of the western 
front (see the Plate) is composed of 
three doors; that in the middle, 114 ft. 
wide, by 14} ft. high, is ornamented 
beneath the arch with a bas relief of 
Jesus Christ in glory, surrounded by 
angels and saints holding musical in- 
struments; above the figure of Christ 
is seen the Father, the Lamb, Cross, 
&c. and beneath the Saviour are nu- 
merous figures representing the resur- 
rection. The stone side forming of 
this door is charged with eight me- 
dallions, representing the parable of 
the wise and foolish virgins. The 
mouldings of the arch are filled with 
four lines of figures of saints, having 
harps, trumpets, violins, &c. in their 
hands. 

The span of the arch of the south- 
ern door represents Jesus Christ ap- 
pearing with several angels to St. De- 
nis and his two friends in prison. 
The sides are sculptured with rustic 
occupations for the 12 months of the 
year; the first medallion shows a pea- 
sant reaping; 2. another peasant thresh- 
ing; 3. two men filling a cask; # 
another man beating a tree, beneath 
which are pigs eating the frnit; 5. 
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a butcher killing pigs; 6. an old man 
sitting with a table before him, upon 
which are three loaves of bread, his 
folded hands repose upon a vase, a ser- 
vant appears behind bringing in a 
plate of food, and in a corner of the 
apartment is a conical-shaped chim- 
ney; 7. 2 man mowing grass; 8. a 
traveller on horseback with a staff in 
his hand ; 9. a peasant planting vines ; 
10. one person in the dress of a monk 
is assisted by another in felling trees ; 
11. a man and woman sitting, the 
woman reads from a book, the man 
with tongs in his hand stirs the fire ; 
12. James with game, which he is 
lacing in two houses of a round form 
ike those of the ancient Gauls. 

The bas relief of the north door 
shows St. Denis and the other two 
missionaries led to the scaffold, and 
its sides have medallions sculptured 
with the signs of the Zodiac. These 
three doorways are also further orna- 
mented with numerous small border- 
ings, of very elegant designs, but their 
most prominent decoration, prior to 
the year 1770, consisted of the er | 
large statues of kings and queens whic 
stood upon pedestals beneath their 
arches. In that year the facade was 
repaired, and, to the disgrace of the 
monks be it spoken, the statues were 
displaced, which is extraordinary, as 
they were of importance to the his- 
tory of the abbey, and much to be la- 
mented as historical portraits of the 
kings of the second race, which we 
may reasonably suppose them to have 

en; for we find in the doorway of 
the north transept, the statues of the 
six kings of the third race, which fol- 
lowed ; namely, Hugues Capet, Ro- 
bert-le Pieux, Henri the First, Phil- 
lip the First, Louis-le-~Gros, and Louis- 
le-Jeune. In the reign of this last 

tince, the Abbot Suger finished his 
hurch. These, however, are not the 
originals, as those were destroyed at 
the Revolution, but having been pre- 
viously drawn and engraved, have 
since been restored from those en- 
gravings, and the transept-door has 
thus regained its ancient beauty. 

It will be seen from the print, that 
the facade is finished with two lofty 
towers, that of the north crowned 
with an elegant stone spire, which 
from its lightness and strength is wor- 
thy a minute examination. Although 
more than one hundred feet high, its 
sides are only ten inches ‘thick, but 
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it is strengthened at its base by twenty- 
four pillars, each 14 ft. high, and di- 
ameter 10 inches, placed in the in- 
terior. A very singular appearance 
is given to this spire by the seven 
(the eighth has long ago fallen) py- 
ramids, or small spires, whose base 
forms a triangle, sented upon pil- 
lars placed at the sides of the great 
spire, and seemingly nodding destruc- 
tion to the mortals wandering below. 
The south tower contains the great 
Charles, the only bell left by the re- 
volution to the abbey (except the three 
small clock bells seen at the top of the 
tower) ; it was given in 1372 by Charles 
the Fifth, and has been twice since 
recast, is of a finely deep and solemn 
tone. Its diameter is 7 feet ; it weighs 
14,000 Ibs. and bears this inscription, 
** Ludovicus vocor, Carolus V. me fe- 
cit, Ludovicus XV. refecit, 1758.” 


The height of this front is as fol- 
lows: 


feet. 
From the ground tothe platform... 90 


Platform to top of each tower ..... 90 
RIDE: <nseencevetcquneaseaniencndemngen 110 
Tron cross and cock.......+.ssseesseses 12 

Total ...... 302 


In 1792 the Abbey of St. Denis 
was, in common with all other reli- 
gious establishments, suppressed: its 
immense collection of rich treasures, 
consisting of crowns, sceptres, mitres, 
crosses, cups, vases, dishes, &c, of 
gold and silver of beautiful workman- 
ship, and enriched with precious 
stones, was seized upon by he law- 
less agents of the Revolution ; its monks 
dispersed, and its estates secularized, 
Yet this was nothing compared with 
what followed; for, continuing, as 
usual, to attract crowds of the curious 
or devout, beneath its venerable roof, 
the obliteration of its rich stores of 
antiquity was decreed in the follow- 
ing year. Then began the work of 
destruction, and the demolition of its 
altars, its sepulchres ravaged, and the 
ashes of twelve hundred years succes- 
sion of Kings and Princes scattered to 
the winds, or their bones indiscrimi- 
nately shovelled into a hole in the 
church-yard. Not a piece of glass left 
in its windows; that interesting col- 
lection of paintings, mostly of the age 
of Suger, were taken down in the 
most careless manner, and carried to 
the Musée des monumens Frangais, 
from whence they disappeared, no one 
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knows whither. 
magnificent tombs and monuments 
were broken to pieces; a few were 
certainly preserved in the Museum, 
but by far the most valuable, that is, 
the most antient, were so irreparably 
injured as not to be recognizable ; but 
we may judge from some of their re- 
mains now in the abbey-yard, their 
alabaster decorated with coloured glass 
in Mosaic, the gold, the blue, the ver- 
milion, and the violet, how delight- 
ful they were. Not even the renown 
of Turenne, or of the great Henri 
himself, could preserve their remains 
from profanation, and their bodies 
were found to be in so perfect a state, 
that the features were unaltered ; from 
the beard of the Monarch a soldier cut 
a lock of hair, with which forming a 
pair of mustachios, he exclaimed, ‘I 
am the conqueror of the enemies of 
France ; I fly to victory !” 

But the rifling of its treasures was 
not the only injury sustained by this 
venerable fabric, for its roof was torn 
off, its ailes were converted to granaries, 
a market was held in its nave,and horses, 
cows, sheep, and pigs, profaned for 
years its hallowed precincts, till the 

licy of Napoleon put a stop to these 

orrors, ordaining that a thorough 
reparation should forthwith com- 
mence, and in 1806 he issued the fol- 
lowing decree: ‘* The Church of St. 
Denis is consecrated to become the 
sepulchré of Emperors. A_ chapter 
composed of ten canons is charged to 
officiate in that Church. These ca- 
nons are to be chosen from among the 
Bishops, aged more than sixty years, 
and who are not able to fulfil their 
episcopal functions. They shall en- 
joy in that retreat the honours, pre- 
rogatives, and treatment, appertaining 
to the episcopal dignity. ‘The Grand 
Almoner of his Majesty is chief of 
the Chapter.” The same decree also 
ordered, that four Chapels should be 
made in the Church, three destined to 
contain tables of marble inscribed with 
the names of the kings of the three 
races, and the fourth chapel to be- 
come the sepulchre of “the Empe- 
rors.” 

The interior of the Church receives 
considerably too much light from its 
vast windows, now, alas! shorn of 
their gloriously coloured glass, which 
also adds to its appearance of being 
shorter than we are accustomed to 
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feet. 
From western door to the transept 206 
Breadth of transept.,.....00+s.++++r0 40 


Length of choir .....ceceeeeeeereeeees 86 

Aile and Lady Chapel east of do.... 28 
Total interior length......... 360 : 

Height of nave.......0. sssseeeeeeseee 96 

Do. Of ailes......cccceseseerers see 40 

Breadth of nave......sscessceseseeeees 40 

Do. of ailes.......-..cercereeeeeene 16 
The repairs begun by Buonaparte 
have been continued by Louis the 


Eighteenth and Charles the Tenth at 
an immense expence ; a large ‘‘ chapelle 
expiatoire” has been erected on the 
south side of the nave, in perfect con- 
formity with that part of the edifice, 
which does great credit to the archi- 
tectural taste and skill of the builders. 
The monuments which were preserved 
are fast regaining their ancient sta~ 
tions ; the tomb of Dagobert (in the 
13th century style) and that of his 
Queen directly opposite, we see im- 
mediately upon entering. In Chapels 
on the sides of the nave, are the su- 

th marbk. tombs of Louis the 

welfth, Henri the Second, and 
Francis the First, and above the shrine 
containing what are said to be the 
relics of St. Denis, is suspended the 
renowned Oriflamme, the woilitary 
banner of the abbey, when its Ab- 
bot armed its vassals in defence of its 
estates, on which occasions the Lord 
of the Manor of Vexin was standard 
bearer in right of his Manor. In 
1088, Vexin becoming the property 
of the Crown, Philippe the First, in 
his right as Count of Vexin, and to 
show his veneration for the Apostle 
of France, on commencing the first 
crusade, went in- procession to St. 
Denis, and received the Oriflamme 
from the hands of the Abbot, when 
from that time it became the banner 
of France, till the reign of Charles 
the Seventh, when it fled so often 
before the armies of England that 
it lost its dignity as the national 
standard, and resigned its place to the 
white flag of the heroic Joan of Arc. 

These, Sir, are a few notes I have 
put together to accompany the en- 
graving, and such of your readers as 
wish for a further account of this 
interesting edifice, may see some well- 
written papers opon the subject, which 
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i remember reading in one of your 
volumes for the early part of the pre- 
sent century, while upon a visit to 
my good friend the Rev. W. Dakins, 
in Essex. W. Barpwe tt. 


Mr. Ursan, May 9. 

i Sept. 1814 I communicated a 

short account of Bremhill in 
Wilts, the residence of the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles, which you inserted in the 
Magazine for that month, p. 203. A 
subsequent visit to the same favoured 
spot has given me the opportunity of 
transcribing two or three inscriptions, 
added since my former account, which 
for their elegance will deserve preser- 
vation. 

Near the Cascade, mentioned in the 
former account, p. 204, are the fol- 
lowing lines: 

** As the rill that gushing near 
Soothes with murmuring lapse the ear, 

Be thine confin’d to tranquil joys, 
A life that makes no ruder noise.” 


At the Hermit’s Seat. 


“Dost thou lament the dead, and mourn 
the loss 
Of many friends, O think upon the Cross.” 


In a corner of the Church-yard, 
which commands a beautiful view of 
the country, to a considerable distance, 
the following elegant lines are inscrib- 
ed upon a small tablet : 


“Here rest the village dead, and here 
too 

When yonder dial points the hour, must lie. 

Look round, the distant prospect is dis- 


play’d 

Like life’s fair landscape, mark’d with light 
and shade. . Per 

t T, in peace pursue thy onward road, 
Buwer a chy long cal last abode.” 

An anecdote is connected with this 
inscription, which I record with plea- 
sure, as affording a genuine trait of 
rural simplicity. A stranger passing 
by the place, after reading the inscrip- 
tion, was naturally desirous to know 
the author of lines so unexpectedly 
good in so retired a spot. The only 
person in view being the Sexton, who 
was digging a grave, he was called, 
and greeted with the question, “ Pray 
who wrote those beautiful lines?” 
The answer was, “ the Carpenter.” 
“‘ Carpenter?» what a carpenter of this 
village.” ‘ Yes, our Carpenter.” 
Stranger! ‘* But are you sure he wrote 
them.”  ** Aye, Sir, quite sure. I 
No further infor- 


knows he did.” 
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mation was to be gained; and the 
stranger left the country, impressed 
with the notion that the common 
asants of that village wrote excel- 
ent verses. Whoever reads them, 
knowing that the carpenter was only 
employed to place on the board the 
thoughts and expressions of the gifted 
Rector of Bremhill, will not wonder 
at the merit of the lines, but will 
doubtless wish, with us, that the hour 
may be far distant, which th- ‘ial 
shall point for the departure ¢ he 
A. N. 


Poet. 
a <a 

Mr. Ursay, Jnne 1. 
| go ge gold British coins were 

lately found by a shepherd boy, 
in the parish of Wyeouhs, Bucks ; 
whilst trying to catch a mole, he took 
up an oblong flint, and began to dig, 
when two of the coins dropt from an 
aperture at the least end, and on break- 
ing the stone nine more were found. 
The stone in size and shape resembled 
a swan’s egg, though rather flatter. 
The whole of the coins weighed about 
two ounces. There was an uniformity 
of execution in them all, and a great 
similarity in the impressions, especi- 
ally on the reverse, yet in some de- 
gree they varied from each other. Si- 
milar coins are engraved in Ruding's 
Coinage, British Series, Pl. II. No. 
37 and 38. On one side were a horse, 
the sun, &c. Mr. Ruding says, these 
coins are usually denominated Bri- 
tish; though he acknowledges that 
we have no positive evidence to jus- 
tify their a ae pee to this Island, 
They are found chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively, in Britain. 

The situation of the hill, on which 
the coins were found, has a claim to 
public notice; not only as it presents 
from its summit one of the richest 
and most varied- landscapes in the 
county (the details of which it may not 
be necessary to give), but as it bears 
evident traces of having been a Bri- 
tish or Roman station. The vestige of 
an outwork remains. There are two 
fosses on the north and east sides, where 
the hill is very sloping, each forming the 
segment of a circle ; and the south and 
west sides of the station, on one con- 
tinued level, was flanked by a large 
beech wood, a part of which is sull 
standing. 

A few years ago a chalk pit was 
opened on the east side of the hill 
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near the bottom, and when a few 
yards into it was cleared away, a stra- 
tum of flint was discovered in a solid 
bed of chalk (for the hill chiefly con- 
sists of that material), and running for 
several yards in an horizontal direc- 
tion, about three or four feet from 
the surface, and a foot below it ano- 
ther layer of flint in a parallel line 
with the upper one. The whole of 
the flints were completely flat, and 
about the thickness of a house tile. 
Some of your intelligent readers, Mr. 
Urban, may be able to assign q pro- 
bable cause for the regularity of the 
position of the flints, and their polish- 
ed and smooth flatness, where no evi- 
dent marks appear of the bed of chalk 
having been Pe fore disturbed. W.S. 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 
+ or Correspondent Cot. Mac- 
DONALD, p. 409, will accept 
the acknowledgments of most of 
your readers for his very interesting 
communication on the ‘* Cremation 
of Hindoo Widows,” in which he gives 
us a concise view of the Indian Laws, 
shewing that this practice has no legal 
authority, but has arisen rather from 
the self-interest of parties, benefited by 
the female’s death, and by the sinister 
rsecutions of the priesthood. If these 
aws recommend to a widow an_auste- 
rity of life, they could never so incon- 
sistently ordain her self-immolation, 
and therefore the persuasion of any 
priest that she should enjoy millions of 
ears of future bliss for this act, which 
is a violation of their law, must be an 
offence which, like the sacrifice itself, 
should be abolished. If their laws do 
not ordain it, and the Soodheekou 
moode declares it ** murder for a son to 
set fire to his living mother,” then 
every son, and impliedly every other 
person assisting, is guilty of being an 
accessary and party in the crime, which 
extends to every one who either per- 
suades or prepares her for the sacrifice, 
or adds fuel or flame to the fatal pile! 
But Mr. Macdonald also tells us that 
** if she shrinks from it, she incurs a 
penalty of the value of 2s. 6d. ; but it is 
directed that her neighbours should 
treat her as before ;” therefore their 
laws merely in this recognise the cus- 
tom, but afford it no sanction ; on the 
contrary, the prejudice is compromised 
by a small pena ty, and by protecting 
the reluctant victim from future con- 
tempt. 
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Taking it be correct to state these 
victims at 1000 yearly, this is to us an 
alarming number, yet it bears a small 
proportion to the 40 millions of female 
popsiative in India ; and it is also well 

nown that there is a village on the 
Ganges where such widows have found 
a retired asylum, and where they enjo 
the restricted consolations of eac 
others’ society ; by all which, and by 
the reports of the Missionary Societies, 
we learn that the number of these vic- 
tims have of late years much decreased. 

I have noticed these points with a 
view to advance the principle, that 
any effectual measure of our Legisla- 
ture, (ever carefully and wisely regard- 
ing the religious feelings of others,) for 
wholly subverting by gradual means 
this unjust and inhuman practice, 
would not be contrary to their own 
laws—that any examination whether 
she be in her sober senses, is but ex- 
torting from her an unwilling consent 
—and that the interest of the parties 
exciting it, should be exposed and pro- 
secuted. This would perhaps be a 
just ground for the interference of our 
Legislature, either in the way of a 
Statute, or of instructions to the Board 
of Control, and from them to the Di- 
rectors, and thence to the Indian Pre- 
sidencies. 

Another motive would also give 
sanction to such a measure, if it can 
be found that the practice is forbidden 
by the Law of God ; for as the ancient 
law was promulgated in the East, and 
as the children of Shem are dwelling 
under the dispensation given to their 
patriarch Noah, and have respect to 
the subsequent institutions of the Mo- 
saic Law, it would render essential 
service to the cause in view, if the at- 
tention of the native population, and 
of the scholars in the College at Cal- 
cutta, were particularly drawn to the 
following passages of Holy Writ: 

At the hand of man, and at the 
hand of every man’s brother, will I re- 
quire the life of man: whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed, for in the image of God made 
he man. Gen. ix. 6. 

Thou shalt not kill. Exod. xx. 13. 
But more particularly human sacrifices 
are forbidden in strong and unequivocal 
terms; for it was the practice in Canaan, 
and it was foreseen by Moses, that the 
Israelites would be ensnared to adopt 
it. Thou shalt not do so unto. the 
Lord thy God; for every abomination 
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to the Lord which he hateth, have 
they done unto their gods; for even 
their sons and their daughters they 
have burnt in the fire to their gods. 
Deut. xii. 31. See Lev. xvii. 1, 7; 
xviii. 21, 30, and xx. 2; Deut. xviii. 10. 

David, in lamenting the sins of their 
ancestors, says,. that they sacrificed 
their sons and daughters unto devils, 
and shed their innocent blood to the 
idols of Canaan. Ps. cvi. 38. The 
abhorrence of it, which God was thus 
leased to express, was taught to the 
sraelites, in order that it might be 
equally condemned to all subsequent 
nations (see Hewlett, i. 492); and it 
has therefore been repeatedly repro- 
bated by their prophets in the most 
pointed manner. ‘Thou shalt not let 
any of thy seed pass through the fire 
to Moloch—even the souls that com- 
mit them shall be cut off from among 
their people, &c. See H. Horne, iii. 
128. 

To their sacrifices is added dancing 
and music before the idol, at every 
Hindoo feast, and also when human 
victims are offered ; so among the Am- 
monites and Phenicians they were 
immolated to propitiate Moloch and 
Baal, and some to pass through the 


fire, denoting some rite of dedication 


and purification expressly forbidden by 
the Levitical Law; how much more 
must the prohibition be manifest, 
when the ceremony is extended to 
cruel and undeserved death by this 
fiery torture ; as is above stated! 

t was one of the crimes of Ahaz, 
that he had done this thing to his own 
son! 2 K. xvi. 3. Ezekiel made it 
also the subject of one of his strongest 
denunciations against Jerusalem, that 
they had delivered their sons and daugh- 
ters to be thus sacrificed. Ez. xvi. 20. 
Ez. xx. 26-31. 

The Egyptians also had several cities 
termed Typhonian, where at particular 
seasons similar sacrifices were offered, 
at Heliopolis, at Idithya, Abarci, and 
Busiris. That objects thus devoted, 
were burnt alive upon a high altar, 
and thus sacrificed for the good of the 
people; but even this pretence is not 
avowed in [ndia—and it has never ap- 
= that the offering is proposed 

as a devotedness of the widow to 
her husband alone; and his selfish 
pride learns to expect this until his 
death! At the conclusion of these 
Canaanitish sacrifices, the priests col- 
lected the ashes and scatteted them in 
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the air, most likely with a view that 
where any of the dust were wafted, a 
blessing might be entertained: but by 
a just retribution, the same thing was 
done in Egypt for a punishment, that 
where any the smallest portion alight- 
ed, it might prove a plague and a 
curse to the ungratefal, cruel, and in. 
fatuated Egyptians. These were as a 
designed contrast in the workings of 
Providence, and an apparent opposi- 
tion to the superstition of those times. 
See Bryant’s Plagues, p. 116. Preva- 
lence of Sacr. pt. i. c. i. s. 4. H. 
Horne, iii. 365. 

For a description of the sacrifices to 
Moloch, I must refer to Calmet. And 
the further records of the sacred his- 
tory, 1 Kings, xi. 7, 33; 2K. xi. 13; 
xxi. 3, 4; and the reproof of them 
by the first Christian Martyr, Acts 
vii. 43. 

There seems to us no idolatry so un- 
accountable as that which requires 
personal sacrifices accompanied by life: 
for the surviving children are left to 
the mere chance of protection—their 
mother’s care is wholly taken from 
them, and they are left comforitless 
orphans without any protector on 
earth; even if the victim is willing to 
= up her life in the beginning of 

er days, yet she is suffered thus to de- 
sert her own offspring, upon a fanati- 
cal and uncertain expectation of bliss 
— instead of living to instruct and form 
them for the welfare of the State, she 
yields them to perhaps very incapable 
or unworthy guardians! It seems little 
else than a continuation of the same 
frenzy, which deceived the ancient 
Zidonians, Ammonites, and Moabites, 
the children of incest and ignorance of 
God! Frantic idolatry, rejection of 
God, and self-destruction, seem to have 
constituted the ancient pedigree of their 
incestuous root ! 

It may be humbly lamented that in 
so long a period in human affairs, the 
advancing light of truth should not yet 
have eradicated from its deep recesses 
in Hindoostan, the same abominations ; 
but it has probably been reserved for 
the approaching accomplishment of 
that light, to put down all obscurities! 
It is for legislative wisdom to adopt 
with caution measures which, while 
they defeat idolatry of its artifice and 
splendour, and selfishness and avarice 
of their secret designs, shall forbear a 
too hasty attack upon national pre- 
judice, which would totally reverse the 
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benevolent. design, and convert the 
labours of Christian love into a deluge 
of blood. A. H. 


—_o— 
Mr. Urpan, 
[ SEND you a copy of an original 
letter from Dr. afterwards Abp. 
Tillotson ; but I am_ unacquainted 
with the name of the Lady to whom 
it is addressed. The letter is interest- 
ing, as containing the characters of se- 
veral eminent Divines of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 
Yours, &c. D. R. S. 


Edmton, 

Hond Madam, sy. 24, [16]89. 

Just now I received your La” letter ; 
since my last and not before, I under- 
stand y® great averseness of y* parish 
from D* Horneck, so y' if my Lord of 
Bedford had liked him, I could not 
have thought it fit, knowing how ne- 
cessaty it is to y® good effect of a 
man’s ministry, y* he do not lye under 
any great prejudices w y* people. 
The two whom y* Br of Chichester 
hath named are, I think, of y* worthiest 
of y* City min™, since Mr. Kidder de- 
clines it, for y* reason given by ye Br, 
and if he did not, could not have it, 
not because of any inconsistency in y® 
preferments, but because y* King, hav- 
ing so many obligations yet to answer, 
cannot at ye same time give two such 
preferments to one man. For y* two 

rsons mentioned, if comparison must 
Re made between two very good men, 
1 will tell your La? my free thoughts 
of them. Mr. Williams * is realy one 
of y* best men I know, and most un- 
wearied in doing good, and his preach- 
ing is very weighty and judicious. 
The other is a truly pious man, and of 
a winning conversation ; he preaches 
well, and has much y¢ more plausible 
delivery, and I think a stronger voice. 


. Original Letter of Abp. Tillotson. 
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Both of them, w I had almost forgot; 
have been steady in all changes of 
of times. This is y* plain truth ; and 
yet I must not conceal one particular 
and present advantage on Dr. Free- 
man’st side. On Sunday night last 
y® King ask’d me concerning a City 
min™ whose name he had forgot; but 
said he had a very kind remembrance 
of him, having had much conversation 
w him, w" his Majesty was very 
young in Holland, and wonder’d he 
had never seen him since he came into 
England; I could not imagine who 
he should be, till his Ma’ told me he 
was y* English Embassador’s Chaplain 
above 20 years ago, meaning S* W™ 
tengo upon y'I presently knew it 
was D Freeman; y* King said y* was 
his name, and desired me to find him 
out and tell him he had not forgotten 
him, but remember’d w* pleasure y* 
acquaintance he had w him many 
years ago, and had charged me, w" 
there was an opportunity, to put him 
in mindof him. This I thought both 
great goodness in y* King, and modesty 
in M' Freeman, never to shew himself 
to y* King all y* while. By y* your 
La? will judge who is like to be most 
acceptable to y* King, whose satisfac- 
tion as well as service I am obliged to 
regard, especialy in y* disposal of his 
own preferments; though Mr. Wil- 
liams be much more my friend, I men- 
tion’d Mr Johnson again, but his Mav 

ut on other discourse: and my Lord 

rivy Seal told me yesterday morning 
y' y* King thought it a little hard to 
give pensions out of his own purse, 
instead of Ch. preferments, and tells 
me Mr: Johnson{ is very sharp upon 
me, his Lop called it railing, but it 
shall not move me in y® least. His 
Lo? ask'd me if it would not be well 
to move y* King to give him a good 
Brick in techn , there being several 
void; I thought it very well if it would 





* Dr. John Williams, afterwards Bp. of Chichester. 


Dunton’s character of him is as 











follows: ‘* This pious and learned Prelate was formerly Rector of St. Mildred’s, Poultry, 
where I had the happiness to be personally known to him; and I have had the honour to 
wait on his Lordship since his deserved advancement. I call. it deserved, as Bp. Williams 
was one whom no Friends, but his own merits; no Party, but that of Virtue; no mean 
adulation, but solid worth and distinguishing goodness, raised to that place; and this ad- 
vancement was with so uncontested a desert, that it would have argued negligence in King 
William (whose care was to promote men of his moderate principles) to have suffered his 
continuing among the crowd of the world. And may his Lordship go on as he has begun, 
to preside over his Province with a gravity of admonition, exemplariness of conversation, 
and integrity of discipline, till the Great Bishop of Souls shall remove bim from his Palace 
at Chichester to the New Jerusalem !” 

+ Dr. Freeman and Mr. Johnson are commended by Dunton, among numerous other 
eminent conformists, in his ‘‘ Life and Errors,” 1818, p, 675. 
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be acceptable. _ His Lo? said yt was all 
one, yt offer would stop many mouths 
as well as his, we I think was, well 
consider'd. I will say no more of my- 
self, ‘but only thank your Lar for your 
good advice, w** I have always a great 
disposition to follow, and a great deal 
of reason, knowing it to be sincere as 
well as wise. The King has set upon 
me again w® greater earnestness, of 
persuasion than is fit for one who may 
command. I beg’d as earnestly to be 
consider’d in y* thing, and so we parted 
upon good terms. 1 hope something 
will happen to hinder it. I put, it out 
of my mind as much as I can, and leave 
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it to y* good providence of God for y* 
thing to find its own issue; to y' I 
commend you and yours, and am, 
mad”, yours by all possible obligations, 
J. Titvotsow. 

Af Mr Johnson refuse y* offer, and it 
should be my hard fortune not to be 
able to get out of y* difficulty, w® I 
will, if it bepossible to do it without 
provocation, 1 know one will do more 
for Mr Johnson. y® was desired of y* 
King, for any thing y* he shail know, 
but still as from y* King, but I hope 
some much better way will be found 
y' there will be neither opportunity nor 
occasion. for, this. 





Font 1x Denton Cuvacu, Sussex. 


HIDDINGLY PLACE, in the 

parish of Chiddingly, Sussex, 
was in 1574, and probably many 
years before, in the possession of the 
family of Jefferay, as appears from a 
ainting upon glass, which was a 
ew years age preserved in one of the 
windows of the present residence. 
Beneath the arms and ‘crest of Jef- 
feray was the following inscription : 

** 1574. 
“* Je fferay que diray.” 

It would seem that the house was 
re-built at thisaime, for over the porch 
these were remaining, within the me- 
mory of Mr. Lashman of Chiddingly, 
some Latin verses, of which that gen- 
tleman has preserved the following 


translation. 


On the one side’: 


* This antient hause still flourishing, 
In name of Jefferay, 

Thro’ length of time was fractut’d much, 
And Jong in ruins lay. " 
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Until that Jefferay was born, 
Who built it more stately, 
Always obeying the commands 
Of the Queen’s Majesty.” 
On the other side : 
“« If Christ, who does the stars uphold, 

The splendid wails support, 

There may the builder build his house, 

In Jarge and ample sort ; 

An everlasting house, in which, 

The just and godly may 
Their_praises of their God set forth, 

For ever and for aye.” 

This mansion is situated about a 
quarter of a mile west of the Chureh ; 
but is mow reduced to a moderately 
sized farm-house, and in the occupa- 
tion of its respectable proprietor, Mr. 
Thomas Gray. Within the memory 
of many now living, the building was 
much more extensive than at present, 
and some of the rooms exhibited re- 


mains of . considerable. magnificence. 


The Hall, which was standing half a 
century ago, and was then in a teler. 
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able state of preservation, was very 
capacious, having at one end a dee 
gallery, and enriched with carved wor 
admirably executed. The view in 
Plate IT. was copied for Mr. Hors- 
field’s ** History of ‘Lewes and its Vi- 
cinity,” from a drawing by Grimm. 

Adjoining the house is a —_ build- 
ing, now used as a barn. ‘Tradition 
reports it to have been the -private 
chapel of the Jefferay family, and the 
name it has long borne, Chapel Barn, 
seems to give countenance to the re- 
port; as do also the peculiar form of 
the large windows that are still pre- 
served, and the traces of a ‘gallery 
which was taken down some years 
ago *, 

The most curious object in the vil- 
lage Church of Denton, Sussex, is a 
fine old barrel-shaped Font, which 
stands at the western extremity of the 
building, raised upon a halédecayed 
slab, about eight inches in thickness. 
It is large and circular. The inside 
is lined with lead; the outside carved 
with fret-work, between an upper and 
two lower bands of roundlets. It ve 
much resembles one in St. Anne's 
Church, Lewes, noticed in the first 
volume of Mr. Horsfield’s ‘* Lewes,” 

. 267; and in our review of that 

ork, in vol, xctv. ii. p. 340. By 
favour of Mr. Horsfield, we are en- 
abled to give representations of both 
these early fonts. (See Plate II. and 
the Vignette in p. 497.) 

—@— 
9, Dalby Terrace, 

Mr. Ursay, Civ Road, May 6. 
| AM greatly obliged to your Re- 

viewer for the handsome notice he 
has taken of my work on the Somerset 
Dialect in your last Supplement, a 
work to me of no profit hie, al- 
though of considerable labour. When- 
ever it shall please the public to call 
for a second edition of it, I shall take 
care that it shall undergo a complete 
revision; and I have magy additions 
which, to the philologist, will, I dare 
say, prove acceptable. As, however, it 
is not very probable that a second edi- 
tion will be very soon called for, and 
as some observations which I have 
made on double negatives, appear to 
me important, »will. you do me the fa- 

* Horsfield’s «+.Lewes,” vol. I. pp. 64— 
66; reviewed in our number for May, p. 
42, : 
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vour to lay them before the public in 
your columns ; I am desirous of excit- 
ing the attention of our literati’to the 
subject. : 
hatever may be the custom in our 
polished idiom, it is indubitably true 
that ¢wo negatives in our western dia- 
lect are used almost invariably to 
strengthen the negation. JI sholl niver 
zee na moor—l shall never see: you 
more. So much does this kind of ne- 
gation seem to be fundamental, that T 
really wonder so many pains have been 
taken to weed it out of our refined lan- 
guage. It — to- me one of those 
unfortunate affectations introduced by 
those who have been more anxious to 
latinize our language, than to polish 
it consistently with its actual structure, 
The effect too has been occasionally 
bad ; as our grammarians have taught 
us that éwo negatives destroy the ne- 

ation, or are equivalent to an aflirma- 
tive, some of our more fastidious wri- 
ters occasionally attempt an affirmative 
by the use of two negatives; hence 
they are often understood to say the 
reverse of what they intend; thus 
Mason: 
*€ Nor did he not employ the siren powers 
Of music and of song ; or, painting, thine 
Sweet source of pure delight.” 

English Garden. 


For althongh a classical ear and taste 
might perceive and relish the ladinism, 
the unsophisticated Englishman will 
be very likely to misunderstand it. 

That double negatives were com- 
monly used to strengthen the negation 
in the time of Shakspeare, the follow- 
ing passages prove : 

*< When every case in law is right, 
No squire in debt, nor no poor knight, 
When slanders do not live in tongues, 
Nor cut-purses come not to throngs.” 
King Lear, Act 3, Scene 2. 

It is true Shakspeare puts these 
words into the mouth of a fool; but 
this proves, it appears to me, what our 
unadulterated language in regard to 
negatives then was, and I may add 
now also is. 

The following passage from the 
Merchant of Venice is giveni to the 
Jew Shylock : 


** So I can give no reason, nor will I nol, 
More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain leath- 


I bear Antonio, that I follow thus [ing, 
A losing suit against him.” 


There are also besides, six other 
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passages in. the same play, with double. 
negatives... ° 

Again, in As You Like it: 

«+ Nor shall not till necessity be serv’d.” 


‘ Act 2, Scene 7. 
See also ‘Henry the Fifth, &c. &c. 
I very 


well remember, more than 
thirty years ago, that I had a conversa- 
tion with one of our most eminent 
poets about the meaning of the double 
vegative, in the following passage of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. 


“They heard and were abash’d, and up they 
sprung 

Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 

Qn duty, sleeping found by whom they 
dread 


Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not 
feel.” 

And it was contended that the two 
negatives here used, were designed as 
an affirmative. To me, however, they 
appear most decidedly to strengthen 
the negation ; and I have no doubt 
that Milton so intended them. If we 
can for a moment suppose the mean- 
ing to be affirmative, that the demons 
eollasby roused from sleep, and over- 
come by the dread of being discovered 
sleeping, perceived the evil plight in 
which they were, the simile is point- 
less, not tu say nonsensical, as applied 
to them: on the other hand, the dread 
at being so discovered, absorbed in 
their minds every other consideration, 
so that they did not even perceive the 
evil plight in which they were, nor 
did they feel the fierce pains. Surely, 
therefore, the two negatives here used 
by Milton are still negative, and tend 
to strengthen the negation; although 
it must be admitted that sometimes 
these double negatives are merely 
pleonastic. 

It may be said in answer to all this, 
“These double negatives are very vul- 
gar and often inelegant.” I reply, 
they sometimes are so, but we can 
hardly expect to refine any language 
by. proscribing a fundamental idiom ; 
it is better to adopt such idiom, and 
endeavour if possible to find out and 
establish some rale by which it may 
be used with force and elegance ; that 
double negatives may be occasionally 
thus used in our language, there can 
be, I think, mo question. I trust, 
therefore, we shall never again see, as 
in Mason, abave quoted, two negatives 
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in modern English writers for an af- 
firmation, an affectation at once pe- 
dantic and intolerable. 

Yours, &e. James Jennines. 


— 
BEAUTIES OF THE ANCIENT Poers. 
No. I. 
Translated from Sophocles, CEdip. Tyr. 
beginning at 
Tis Sve” & Seomrserue 
AsrQis elre rete 
"Abpnt’ appnrwy reAscavta 
Doiviaios xterw. 
Srropue I. 


Who is he whose fated name 
Pealed through Delphi's rocks sublime ? 
Who is he whose deeds of shame 
Stain’d his purple hands with crime ? 
Swift the tempest+footed steed 
Flies from threatening fate above, 
Bid him urge a swifter , 7 
Bid him fly the son of Jove. 
Arm’d in lightning, rob’d in fire, 
Mounts he now the winged wind, 
Onward leaps the god with ire, 
Wildly stalk the fates behind! 
AnTistTropue I, 
From Parnassus’ crest of snow 
Peal’d the fatal voice on high, 

Trace him through the realms below, 
Who from day and man would fly. 
Speeds he through the led groves, 

Hides he in the caves unknown, 
Like the wandering bull he roves, 
Wretched, fugitive, alone. 
What, though flies he from the sound, 
Thundering from earth’s central bed, 
Still the voice of Fate around 
Hovers deathless o’er his head. 


Srropne II, 


Oh! what doubts the fateful word 
Wakes tumultuous through my brain ! 
Shall the prophet’s voice be heard ? 
Shall his voice be heard in vain ? 
Through my breast now hope flits fast, 
Now alternate doubts and fears, 
Dubious darkness veils the past, 
Dark the present hour aj 
Ne’er knew Saha mortal hate 
Shook the Theban tyrant’s throne ; 
Why then strain the words of Fate ? 
Why doom (Edipus alone ? 
Antistropue II. 
Though almighty Jove be wise, 
Though Apollo’s eye be keen, 
Yet trace not prophetic eyes 
More than mortal sight hath seen. 
Man might merit Wisdom’s wreath, 
Yet ’tis not like Fate unmov'd ; 
Trust not then the sland’rous breath 
Ere the calumny be proved. 
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-- From the winged virgin’s power, 

Charge him not with such a deed, 

.Doom'd to Misery’s joyless hous. 
a Nall 


Mr. Ursan, Summerlands, June 2. 
O science can be more intimately 
connected with national pros- 
perity, than that on which Navigation 
and Commerce indispensably depend ; 
and, therefore, such facilities as the 
extensive circulation of a work of re- 
pute like yours must give to the form- 
ation of a true Theory of Magnetic Va- 
rialion, are manifestly subservient to 
so essential an object. Further obser- 
vations and experiénce enable us to 
rectify and improve this great subject, 
in the rapid progress it is making; and 
with this view I furnished my esteem- 
ed friend and the intrepid navigator, 
Captain Parry, with my conceptions 
of this infant science, in order that this 
intelligent character, and the able men 
about him, might consider my posi- 
tions, and suggest what might be cal- 
culated to advance it to its much wish- 
ed and ultimate stage. 

Some important discoveries recently 
made relative to the magnetic effects 
of solar heat, elacidate clearly one cu- 
rious department of the science of Va- 
riation, first noticed by Graham in 
1722, and by Canton in 1756, who 
marked the daily variation, without 
being enabled to account for it on Ie- 

itimate grounds. [ first observed this 
Sescription of variation in the south- 
ern hemisphere in 1794-5, at Ben- 
coolen, and in 1796 at St. Helena; 
ascertaining that it moved eastward at 
the very time when it moved westward 
in the other hemisphere. If I had 
made these observations as far south 
as London is north, I should have 
found the quantum of diurnal varia- 
tion similar; and as I stated at the 
time, it would have been found greater 
with a needle on the more delicate sus- 
pended principle. My account of this 
interesting P enomenon, printed in 
our Philosophical Transactions, is re- 
ferred to as follows, in the proceedings 
of the French Academy of Science. 

*« Mr, Macdonald’s labours led to two 
important results. The first (which every 
philosopher appears to have adopted) is, 
that the daily variations between the tro- 
pics have a sensibly less extent than in Eu- 
rope. The second (to which less attention 
lias been paid) is, that at the same hours at 
which in our climate the northérn extrentity 
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ver? He ascertained, that the higher 
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of the needle moves towards :the; aests at 
Fort Marlborough and St. Helenay: whieh 
are situated to the south of the equater, 
the movement is directly opposite, namely, 
to the east.””—‘¢ It is evident 'that the ob- 
servations made to the north of the fine, 
agree with those of Europe ; and that those 
of the southern hemisphere present, Ti 

those of Mr. Macdonald, a diametrically 


Opposite movement.” 


| ascribed these effeets on the needie 
to the action of solar heat om the mag- 
netic poles, rendered’ weaker or stronger 
at different times within the twenty- 
four hours, according to the presence 
or absence of the Sun: but recent ex- 
periments evince that the direet ‘heat 
of this glorious luminary is the more 
efficient cause. Professor Morichini 
has discovered that, when ‘anmagne- 
tised needles were placed for a short 
time in the violet rays of the spectrum 
formed by passing the: Sun’s’ ‘rays 
through a prism, polarity was acquired. 
Consiliachi and Beard tried this: expe- 
riment without succeeding; while the 
ingenious Mrs. Somerville has render- 
ed her name famous by the manner m 
which she succeeded, which was by 
covering the half of her needles with 
paper, and by placing them inthe 
violet rays of the spectrum’ given’ by 
the prism, the uncovered part became 
a north pole, and more readily than 
when the needles were situated in the 
green, blue, or indigorays. This phi- 
losophical lady covered one half of a 
needle with paper, and enveloped the 
other in green ribbon. Thus prepared, 


-and exposed to a strong San, it became 


magnetic, and still more readily, when 
the Sun’s rays were concentrated. She 
found that a needle half covered with 
paper, and placed under a blue glass, 
exposed for some time to a strong Sun, 
acquired polarity. : 
Mr. Baumgartner of Vienna polish- 
ed zones on an oxidised or rusty needle ; 
and after having been placed for some 
time in the Sun, the polished zoneS‘be- 
came north poles, and ee 
rasty parts south poles. Onstryimyp lon- 
gitadinal polished stripes; wo dieervies 
obtained. a8 
To Mr. Christie of Cambridge, — 
netic science is muclr indebted. He 
has discovered that the uscillations of 
a magnetic needle stop sooner in the 
Sun, than in the shade. He found 
that the osceitlations in the same time 
were fewer in ‘the Sun, than. under co- 
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she: temperatore. of the air, the more 
the» magnetic : intensity diminished; 
and-by aseries of well-conducted ex- 
périttents, he makes it clearly appear 
that the solaf rays have a magnetie ef- 
fect, independent of their heat. The 
ostillations may be rendered slower or 
fewer in the Sun, by the expansion of 
the needle by direct heat; but from 
the other experiments, would ap- 
pear thatthe diurnal variation is occa- 
sioned sprincipally by the direct mag- 
vetic: action of solar heat. At Port 
Bowen, the greatest west variation was 
when the Sun was west from the 
place ;.and at Bencoolen and St. Ge- 
jena, the anaximum of east divrnal va- 
riation happened when the Sun was 
situated east from these places. The 
needie returned slowly to the opposite 
position, when the Sun ceased to be 
on the attracting side. 

There can be no doubt now, but 
that the Sun is the great source of 
magnetic power, communicated to the 
magnetic poles through the two points 
on che earth, where the dipping needle 
willstaad. perpendicular. The mag- 
netic fluid issues in all directions from 
these. primary points; and thus the 


Nearest extremity of the needle is at- 


tracted 1owards them in the inverse ra- 
tio of the square of the distance. 

It is earnestly ~— that his Royal 
Highness the Lord High Admiral will 
direct the highly important discovery 
to be made, without which no theory 
cau be established, viz. the real posi- 
tion of each magnetic pole. Suppos- 
ing the approximated position near the 
uuth, we have a spherical triangle, of 
which two sides, the colatitude of the 
pole, the colatitude of London, and 
the intercepted angle of 100°, being 
the difference of longitude, are given, 
to find the angles at the base, one of 
which ought to be the variation there. 

is. gives the calculated variation 
equal. to 23° 17’, less by 1° 13’ than 
24°-30', the observed variation. Now 


‘dhe ealculated ought 10 exceed the ob- 


served, variation, because this last is 


_dimivished: bythe action of the distant 


south-east pole on the south extremity 
of the needle at London. All this 
proves that we have not as yet got the 
true position of the North-west Pole. 
It lies not far from Coppermine River ; 
and by obtaining experimentally its 
position, and the same ten years hence, 
its path and real rate of movement will 
beclearly ascertained, and only by such 


process. Supposing that the interyen- 
tion of ice might prevent arriving atthe 
actual site of the South-east Pole, the 
oscillations of the needle where pro- 
gress might be interrupted, compared 
with the same number of oscillaions 
in the same time on the line of no ya- 
riation in the other hemisphere, would 
leave the distance between the place of 
observation and the supposed known 

lace of the come-at-able North-west 

ole, equal to the distance between 
the place where the ice stopped pro- 
gress, and the real place of the South- 
east Pole. For reasons stated, the 
needle would be shaded in both places 
of observation, and the similarity of 
atmospheric temperature wouk! be at- 
tended to. 

It appears that the annual increase 
or decrease of the variation is unequal. 
This may arise from the effect of mag- 
netic strata, and more apparently from 
the situatron of the two magnetic poles, 
relative to the place of observation. 
From a medium of 396 observations 
taken by me at Bencoolen in 1794, on 
a true meridian, the variation was 
1° 8’ east. In 1822, the Surveyor-ge- 
neral found there a variation of 1° 15’ 
east. Thus, in 28 years the annual in- 
crease has been there only fifteen se- 
conds. In 1794 the Nésue-teens Pale 
was about 37 degrees to the east of the 
meridian of Bencoolen ; and the sonth- 
east was 31 degrees to the east of it; 
and consequently they neutralized 
nearly the effect of each other, which 
will be the case for a long period to 
come; and this accounts also for the 
very small and slow alteration observ- 
able in the variation all over the east- 
ern seas and islands during a long past 
period. A most important science 
must continue to float in uncertainty 
and conjecture, till the rate of move- 
ment, the nature of the path, and the 
positive site of both magnetic Poles 
shall have been ascertained. I men- 
tion both Poles, because some eminent 
philosophers, seeing anomalies of varia- 
tion in several places, have placed 
poles in various situations, in order to 
ascribe to them such irregularities of 
variation. This anomaly of variation 
occurs in the East Indies, in Hadson’s 
Bay, about Cape Horn, among the 
South Zetland Tslands, and remarka- 
bly about the Falkland Islands, where 
Captain Basil Hall, in 1824, found an 
east variation of twenty-two degrees ; 
while Commodore Byron, in 1704, 
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made it 230 30' in, that very place; 
giving only a degree and a half of dif- 
ference during 60 years. In 1824, the 
North-west Pole was ten degrees west 
from. Port. Egmont at these islands ; 
and Mg oe no South-east Pole to 
exist, Captain Hal! ought to have. 
founda small west variation. Again, 
in 1824, the South-east Pole was nearly 
under the meridian of Port Egmont, 
and being much nearer than the other, 
consequently the west variation due to 
the other Pole ought to appear reduced 
or neutralized to nearly nothing. To 
account for this anomaly of 22° east, 
where in Commodore Byron's time 
also it ought to have been still farther 
west, Dr. Halley and Professor Hans- 
teen situate a maguetic pole in the 
south-west quarter. Captain Cook, 
in 1774, went within a few degrees of 
the assigned sites of these poles, and 
found no indications of their existence. 
Supposing them, however, to be ac- 
tually as placed, and to attract the 
south end of the needle soas to incline 
the north end into the east variation at 
Port Egmont, what must become of 
the undoubted and known attraction 
of the two poles actually operating? 
These poles acting as they do, con- 
jointly, would counteract the attrac- 
tion of the poles of Halley and Hans- 
teen, and, as before, neutralize the 
twenty-two degrees of east variation 
to nearly nothing. But still this va- 
fiation actually appears, and how are 
we to account for it among such dis- 
tracting attractions? It is well known 
that the magnetic poles within the 
earth impart magnetism to masses of 
iron, iron ore, iron bars, &c. ; and that 
such magnetism in each hemisphere 
is of an opposite quality or name. At 
Port Egmont the south end of the 
needle would point to the upper part 
of a common fire-grate ; and the north, 
to the botéom; while its action would 
be neutralized at the middle or mag- 
netic equator of the mass of iron. 
Supposing these islands to be based or 
founded on metallic ore, or on mag 
netic strata, it may be consistent with 
well-known facts to suppose that the 
maguetic needle is attracted as above ; 
and according as one end may be re- 
pelled, or the reverse, on established 
principles, the local attraction, unac- 
countable by polar action, as stated, 
may be accounted for in the manner 
specified. roy ore call this the at- 
waction of the land, but the descrip- 


tion which takes en the plum 
met of a quadrant is not of.a magnetic 
nature; but is. referred .to madééer acts: 
ing on matter. The shell of the darth 
is richly stored with metals for the. use 
of man; and of these iron is the most 
useful. The needle is acted, emi by 
metallic substances unequally situated,: 
Where they abound, they acquire po- 
larity ; and philosophers imagine poles 
where the observed effect is dae to 
magnetic strata in many. instances. 
These supposed poles are placed in: si- 
tuations not sanctioned by experience, 
or any convincing rationale. With 
the ¢wo KNOWN magnetic poles, and 
with a knowledge of their .effectow 
metallic strata, the variation can ibe 
rationally accounted for. it appears 
that more poles than two would de- 
stroy each other's effects, and would 
embarras calculation, and render it 
uncertain, if not impossible. 

As many have supposed that. each 
magnetic pole has its peculiar mag- 
netic equator, it is necessary to state 
the real fact of the case, as a compo- 
nent part of the theory as now under- 
stood. The true magnetic primary 
meridian is a circle on the globe, pass- 
ing through both magnetic poles ; and 
it crosses the terrestrial equator in 91° 
30’ west, and 86° east longitude. The 
east and west divisions of this. circle 
will be unequal, because the magnetic 
poles are not at present at equal dis~ 
tances from the poles of the earth, 
From the North-west Pole lay off the 
half of the west division of this primary 
magnetic meridian, and it will extend 
to 16° south latitude, in 91° west lon- 
gitude. From the north-west or south- 
east pole lay off the half of the east di- 
vision, and it will terminate in 16° 30’ 
north latitude, and nearly under the 
meridian of 86° east longitude. The 
first of these latitudes will give the 
farthest south, and the second the-far- 
thest north point. of the magnetic 
equator, common to both magnetic 
poles. The needle in every part: of 
the primary magnetic meridian :will 
lie in the plane of both magnetic poles, 
and will have no dip in the above lati-+ 
tudes, being rendered horizontal, by 
the equal attraction of the magnetic 
poles at equal distances. in every 
other part of the circle, it will dip to- 
wards the uearest pole magnetic. In 
no other situation, excepting on this 
magnetic circle, will the needle point, 
at the same time, to both magnetic 
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poles. When the nearest magnetic 
is between any place and the 
nearest terrestcial pole, the meridian 
imp over that place and these poles, 
18 Called the line-of no variation to such 
¢ and. this. meridian continued 
ew the terrestrial pole to the mag- 
netic equator on the other side, wi 
bea line of no variation to the inha- 
bitants living ander it. On this line 
the needle will not point exactly to 
the nearest magnetic pole, because the 
other end of it is attracted by the more 
distant magnetic pole in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance ; and 
therefore the observer must move a 
little to the east or west of the place 
(according to the position of the more 
didtant magnetic pole), in order that 
the’ needle, acted on by both poles, 
may be in the true line of no variation 
of such place. Supposing both mag- 
netic poles of equal strength or inten- 
sity, two conditions are requisite to 
render the needle horizontal, or devoid 
of dip. The first is, that such place 
must be at an equal distance from 
both magnetic poles; and the second 
is, that a line drawn from each mag- 
netic pole to such place, should form 
nearly un equal angle with its meri- 
dian, or with the parallel of latitude, 
as these angles are complements to 
each other, to ninety degrees. There 
are only two places on the terrestrial 
equator that will include these .condi- 
tions. The one is at present in 8° east, 
and the other in 172° west longitude. 
The magnetic crosses the terrestrial 
equator at these points, where also of 
course the needle will be horizontal. 
If a line be drawn through these 
points, it will be nearly the present 
situation of the magnetic equator, 
which is constantly altering, on ac- 
count of the perpetual movement of 
the magnetic poles. The magnetic 
equator, as at present situated, passes a 
little to the north of Pharnambooco in 
Brazil; near to Cape Rocket, to the 
south of the entrance into the Red 
Sea; to the south of Goa ou the coast 
of Malabar ; to the south of Vizagapa- 
tam; to the north of Cambodia; over 
the south of Manilla; through the Ca- 
tolinas-Islands ; over the equator, as 
mentioned ; and over the north of the 
Marquesas Islands. In proportion as 
the netic poles move in their or- 
hits within the earth, the points where 
netic crosses the terrestrial 
equater will be found more eastward ; 
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as also the extreme points of northing 
and southing of the magnetic equator. 
The position of these two places far- 
thest north and south, will be found 
always by halving the west and east 
unequal divisions of the primary mag- 
netic meridian passing through the 
two magnetic poles round the globe. 

The ingenious galvanic experiments 
of HErsted, Ampére, and Arago, eviace 
the existence of east and west mag- 
netic currents occasioned by the Sun 
in his course; and producing by the 
action of magnetic caloric heat, the 
diurnal variation, always greater in 
summer than in winter. The main 
magnetic current flows in every ditec- 
tion from pole to pole, diminiding in 
intensity inversely as the square of the 
distance, and equal in strength on the 
magnetic equator, where the currents 
acting equally,on both extremities of 
the needle, renders it horizontal. 

This useful and interesting subject, 
Mr. Urban, is attracting much atten- 
tion ; and in order to elicit discussion 
of a new science intimately connected 
with public welfare, I state from time 
to time what may tend to advance it 
gradually to an established theory, on 
which safety in “ the trackless deep ” 
so much depends. 

Yours, &c. Jounw Macpona.p. 


Mr. Urean, June 12. 

OUR Saxon readers are much ob- 

liged to you and your Correspond- 
ent S. Y. E. for the republication of 
the Inscription found on the south 
wall of Leominster Church. Nothing 
can be more groundless than the ob- 
jections raised against the authenticity 
of this Inscription ; nor does it require 
the support of a similar tablet of brass 
femelle affixed to a column of the 
Abbey Charch at Glastonbury, as no- 
ticed by Usher (Antiquitates, p- 9, ed. 
1698). The age of the latter is uncer- 
tain; and it records an event which, 
if true, has been so blended with the 
marvellous and the superstitious, as to 
throw an air of suspicion over the 
whole story. The facts recorded in 
the Leominster Inscription are not of 
this nature ; and whether preserved in 
brass or stone, or in any other way, is 
a point of no great importance; but 
the probability is, that the original in- 
scription being partly decayed, or in 
danger of destruction, was from’ its 
historical itnportance deemed wo 
of being renewed in brass at a later 
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period. The value of the information 
contained in it consists in this: that it 
is contemporary. Of this there is in- 
ternal ‘evidence. The writer, if we 
may so call him, speaks in the first 
erson, and gives us the history of his 
amily and property. That family was 
of the Royal race of Mercta ; and the 
property comprised most of the ancient 
fortresses and lands of the Mercian 
Kings: How much of this property is 
stili wested in those noble families, 
who are the representatives and de- 
scendants of the Saxon Kings of Mer- 
cia, his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
who is a lineal descendant of the Rem- 
BaLps of Ciinron, may perhaps be 
capable of ascertaining with the great- 
est facility, by tracing it either to the 
Kenelms of Leominster, or to the 
Rembalds of Clinton, now Clent in 
Staffordshire. With a view to the elu- 
cidation of these points, I have ven- 
tured to give you, Mr. Urban, my in- 
terpretation of the topography of the 
inscription, which differs in some in- 
stances from that of your Correspond- 
ent S. Y. E. For example, Deoriy- 
bypig is there translated Tewkesbury, 
as if the reading were Deocipbypig ; 
whereas I consider Deotirbypig to be 
the correct reading, and that Tutbury 
in Staffordshire is intended, — not 
Tewksbury in Gloucestershire. Here 
we may remark, Mr. Urban, by the 
way, that in Staffordshire, as well as 
in Oxfordshire, and other counties, 
many traces are to be found of the 
Celtic worship of TeuTates, and other 
Aboriginal deities, adopted by our 
Saxon ancestors also before their con- 
version to Christianity, which was not 
effectually and generally completed at 
so early a period as some would per- 
suade us. Hence Tutsbury and Tet- 
bury or Teut’s-Bury, Tetsworth or 
Teut’s-Worth, Great and Little Tew, 
&c. &c. But the further illustration 
‘of this curious subject I leave to Mr. 
Bowles; from whom we may soon 
expect a considerable addition to our 
to aphical stores, in the Parochial 
History of Bremhill. At present I 
shall confine myself to the Leominster 
Inscription, where the places recorded 
{ conceive to be these: Chelmsford, 
Peterborough *, Lichfield, Leicester, 


* In the original, Medeswelhamstede, 
thé ancient name of the place; before 
3 Gildenburgh, and Peterlorough, 

weré introduced by the love of innovation. 





Kenelworth,Clent, Kenilsham, W.inch- 
combe, Hereford, Sutton, Kenchester, 
Thorney, St. Alban’s, Nottin q 
Warwick,Gloucester, Stamford, Berke- 
ley, Tutbury, Runcorn, Tamworth, 
Eddesbury, Sempringham, | Liucoin, 
Cuckamsley, Offehurch, Kingsland, 
Kenelworth, Clinton (the ‘same with 
Clent before mentioned), from which 
place, and not Glympton in Oxford- 
shire, the noble family of Neweastle 
takes its. name. 

I will conclude with some remarks 
and corrections. For sele ‘tread #c, 
i. e. eac, also, eke; hebbe is under- 
stood afier oprecan ; for niy read nal, 
“I will not give,” &c.; Yr may be 
considered an interpolation as ex 
tory of by ; for magopine read. ma- 
Zopine. 


Yours, &c. J.1. 
—o— 
Derence oF THE ENGLISH 
UnIversitTies. 


(Concluded from p. 392.) 


T HE University of Cambridge 
can certainly with no degree of 
justice be considered as defective in 
useful learning. Mathematics have 
long been considered the best practical 
system of logic. The art of reasoning 
is essentially necessary in every depart- 
ment and occurrence of life. @ sys- 
tem of education also, which we are 
vauntingly told “is no suitable prepa- 
ration for the Church, the Bar, or the 
Senate,” has introduced to both Houses 
of Parliament some of their most dis- 
tinguished members, whose lives have 
been spent in watching public opi- 
nions, and in accelerating or stem- 
ming the progress of public virtue or 
public error. The present component 
members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, we are further told, are a 
** mere pigmy race,—mere algebraists.”” 
Can Granta’s elder sons (I fotbear to 
mention living characters, many of 
whom would well bear comparison 
with these,) possibly be deemed a 
pigmy race in Jiterature’ or science, 
whilst she ranks in the number of her 
literary heroes the names of ‘a Bacon, 
a Newtou, a Milton, a Dryden, a Bent- 
ley, or a Porson ? 

‘Phat our'** Senior Wrangler” was 
not much more than a mere algebraist, 
as he identifies himself with the Uni- 
versity, wé thay, upon his own pre- 
mises, certainly conclude. Having, 
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however, all the advantages of able 
and experienced tutors, the unrestrain- 
ed use of extensive libraries overflow- 
ing with the best productions in every 
species of learning, the best public 
lectures of every description, we would 
candidly hope that all these were not 
reject en they were daily and 
hourly within his reach, and that he 
left the arms of Alma Mater something 
more than a “‘ mere algebraist,” a do- 
tard in learning, or a driveller in 
science. If he Fer her, indeed, thus 
unprepared to enter upon the world, it 
was undoubtedly his own fault, and 
the blame of his failures no more at- 
taches to the system of education esta- 
blished in his parent University, than 
to the innocent hatchet, sharpened and 
prepared to cut down the ancient te- 
nant of the forest for the protection 
and use of man, is to be attributed the 
pain which it causes by involuntarily 
slipping and lacerating the foot or the 
arm of an imprudent operating me- 
chanic. We forbear to notice his sub- 
sequent struggles and disappointments. 
They invariably emanated from the 
same cause,—from his arrogance, his 
indecision, his imprudence, the total 
neglect of the many advantages, and 
the unskilful management of those in- 
straments which his mode of educa- 
tion had kindly furnished him with, 
and which, had they been prudently 
used in after-life, would have undoubt- 
edly conducted him to honour, to emo- 
lument, and to happiness. His gross 
ingratitude, however, and some other 
traits in his character, can admit of no 
possible excuse. He seems to have 
acted much in the same manner as 
another Cantab, also a member of the 
same body, and well known to the 
writer of this, who, when a mathema- 
tical examination was approaching, in- 
variably devoted his attention to the 
perusal of Homer, of Horace, or Vir- 
gil. His success in those ordeals may 
be easily conjectured. 

Seathieneey of expense has also 
been frequently and confidently urged 
as an argument against University edu- 
eation. It has been arrogantly asked, 
for all the loss of time and expenditure 
of morey necessarily incurred, what 
advantages does Alma Mater confer 
upon her sons? I would positively 
answer, that every opportunity is am- 
ply afforded in those seminaries, and 
that in a much superior degree to what 
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it is in any other existing institution, 
of acquiring a solid foundation either 
in literature or science. The expence, 
too, so far from being exorbitant, does 
not exceed, and in many cases falls far 
short of, what would necessarily be re- 
quired in educating any young man 
for the Pulpit, the Bar, the Senate, or 
any of the superior walks of life. The 
truth of this statement I can vouch for 
from actual experience. For the va- 
rious opportunities of improvement in 
all the different arts and sciences, some 
of which have been already pointed 
out, daily supplied in those establish- 
ments, what would not have been sa- 
crificed by an Aristotle and a Pliny? 
Each of our English Universities, 
for a lung time, laid exclusive claim to 
their separate and distinct provinces. 
Polite Literature and the Muses were 
anxiously wooed upon the banks of 
the Isis, whilst Mathematics and the 
Sciences were not less assiduously court- 
ed amid Granta’s academic groves. In 
consequence, however, of some late 
improvements in each, we may now 
flatter ourselves that philology and 
science may go hand in hand, and be 
a mutual assistance to each other in 
their respective districts. This is cer- 
tainly the surest method of securing 
respectability to each. Amid all those 
happy emendations, we have never- 
theless heard that it is the hope and 
wish of one of the leading mathema- 
ticians of the present day, and a pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy, too, in 
one of our Universities, that he may 
live to see the day when abstract rea- 
soning shall supply every use of figures 
and diagrams, both in pure and mixed 
mathematics. Our sincere wish would 
be the direct contrary of this; we 
would heartily pray “ that there never 
may be wanting a supply of fit and 
able men to serve God both in Church 
and State,” and on this account beg 
**a blessing upon all schools and semi- 
naries of sound learning and religious 
education ;” but we would devoutly 
pray, at the same time, that that pe- 
riod may never arrive when the pure 
geometric reasoning of a Newton, a 
Maclanrin, a Cotes, and an Atwood, 
may be superseded by a skilful mar- 
shalling of symbols, the doctrine of va- 
riations, as the calculus of the sines. 
From all those combined advanta 
however, from this happy union of so- 
lid and refined learning, we would 
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boldly venture to assert that more real 
benefits have not accrued to the State, 
and that too at a less expenditure of 
time and money, from any other lite- 
rary establishment of any kind, than 
what have been derived from those 
pious, ancient, and learned institu- 
tions. 

We cannot better close this paper, 
which has already-been protracted 
much beyond its first-intended limits, 
than by an imperfect quotation of a 
paragraph, in its sentiments not alto- 

ther inapplicable to the present sub- 
ject, and which, for euphonious ca- 
dence and propriety of diction, was 

thaps never excelled by any writer 
In any age or in any language : 

*¢ Little are that man’s feelings to be en- 
vied (says Dr. Johnson) whose emotions of 
gratitude and respect are not forcibly ex- 
cited by the view and, we may add, even re- 
collection of any place once consecrated by 
wisdom or valour; whose patriotism is not 
roused upon the plains of Marathon, or 
whose piety does not grow warm amid the 
ruins of Iona.” 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 
7° the author of the “‘ Defence of 
the English Universities,” whose 
letter, dated from ‘‘ Kellington,” is in- 
serted in your last Number, I would 
ask the following questions. 

Are we not mainly indebted to Dr. 
Knox for the exposure ard correction 
of those absurdities in the academical 
course at Oxford which formerly pre- 
vailed, and if so, are we not also in- 
debted to him for the present compa- 
ratively improved education of that 
University? 

We have quite enough of flatterers 
to pamper indolence and perpetuate 
error and prejudice; but he ts the true 
friend who warns us of mischief, and 
points out to parents the dangers that 
await their sons. No one ever pre- 
tended to deny that great and eminent 
men have been educated at Oxford ; 
but what has that to do with the gene- 
ral and still more momentous question 
of national and professional instruction? 
Talent, we all know, will vanquish 
every difficulty, and eventually obtain 
distinction ; but the mass of students 
are not highly gifted ; and to such im- 
perfect education is fatal, Esop was 
a slave; Burns a_ploughboy ;. Shak- 
speare a deer-stealer; but I do not 
consider either slavery, farm-drudgery, 
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or pilfering, a good school for develop- 
ing genius or mental improvement. 
The general influence of such habits 
is, to brutify the man, to quench mind, 
and blunt the moral sense. Many have 
escaped the pollutions of Oxford, and 
triumphed over all the disadvantages 
of a perverted or defective education ; 
but the fact is nevertheless true, that 
in discipline ard professional educa- 
tion both Oxford and Cambridge are 
still defective. 

This is all that Dr. Knox has said ; 
and this the bitter experience of too 
many verifies. It is perfectly absurd 
to talk of ingratitude to Alma Mater. 
Why should the errors and vices of 
our Universities be exempt from blame 
and exposure? They are public pro- 
perty, are supported by the public, 
and are intended for public usefulness. 
The praise that is their due, will never 
be withheld; but to make that praise 
valuable, it must be separated from 
wholesale fulsome flattery. Had Dr. 
Knox and others been silent, Oxford 
would not be even what that Univer- 
sity now is. Fair and public inquiry 
is fatal only to abuses, and feared only 
by those whose interest it may be to 
— them. But truth must prevail. 

ake a case to the point. Look at 
the Court of Chancery. One party 
says, that its needless delays and ex- 
pensive process defeat the common 
ends of right and equity; while ano- 
ther as stoutly maintains, that it is free 
from error, and calls for no reforma- 
tion,—that the hope and despair and 
ruin of individuals are unworthy of 
notice, when put in competition with 
the blessings it confers upon the coun- 
try, and with the deference due to the 
feelings and character of its late vener- 
able and spotless Judge. Such is the 
conflict of rival opinions, both in ex- 
tremes. In the mean while, what says 
the public voice, seldom wrong in its 
decrees,—what says that voice, which, 
sooner or later, will be heard, and 
must be obeyed? While it allows 
every credit to the known skill and 
probity of the late Chancellor, and to 
the fiats of his legal wisdom, it speaks 
loudly and imperatively against the de- 
lays, mischiefs, and chicanery of 
Court of Chancery. In the face of 
every opposition, it has forced a Par- 
liamentary inquiry inta its evils, and 
will yet prevail in rendering or restor- 
ing it to what it ought to be—a Coust 
of Equity. 
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Apply this reasoning to the flatterers 
and calumniators of our Universities. 
It is not from aspiring candidates for 
church patronage, or the holders of 
snug sinecures of fellowships, that we 
must expect sound and honest opi- 
nions upon such a subject. Nor is it 
again from Westminster or Edinburgh 
Reviews, or other radical and infidel 
oracles, that we are to look for a fair 
and candid verdict. Where then are we 
toseek it? From a criterion that cannot 
err. Confining our attention to the 
defective education of our Universi- 
ties for holy orders, 1 would answer: 
Look at the conventicles that are rising 
up in almost every parish of the king- 
dom ; look at the efforts now making 
in Parliament for a repeal of the Test 
Laws; look at the friends, whether 
real or pretended, but many and 
powerful, of the Roman Catholic 
claims; look at the diminished and 
diminishing influence of the Clergy of 
the Church of England ; look at these 
signs of the times, and you will find 
an answer portentous, and not to be 
slighted. But how, it may be asked, 
are the defects of an University educa- 
tion for the priesthood made responsi- 
ble for all or any of these infringe- 
ments upon our Establishment? The 
reply is direct and painful. The Clergy 
of our Church are not educated as they 
ought to be. They have not that zeal ; 
they are not those ** burning and shin- 
ing lights ;” they have not those pro- 
fessional talents and habits, which are 
needed to meet and conquer these 
trials. Their ambition is too worldly, 
—their views too secular,—their time 
and attention at college are wasted 
upon studies not essential to their holy, 
and, if rightly considered, arduous 
and responsible calling ;—while the 
grossest neglect of what is essential to 
qualify them for the pastoral office, is 
not merely known to prevail, but is jus- 
tified and lauded by the ** faithful sons 
of Alma Mater,” as wise, sacred, and 
inviolable. 

Our enemies are active, though we 
are supine ; and however the pretended 
friends of the Church, in the ease and 
dignity of apathy, may resist inquiry, 
and oppose the correction of errors and 
defects, the time, I am convinced, is 
not far distant, when redress may be 
beyond our power. I am no alarmist; 
but the prophecy of events is rarely 
fallacious. Fear may exaggerate evils, 
—facts cannot. OXoONIENSIs, 
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Some Specunations on LiTEeRary 
PieasurEs.—No. I. 


E are here, perhaps, only en- 
tering on old topics of dis- 
cussion, and risking the frown of 
readers of intelligence in thus seeking 
to amplify a subject which has so often 
invoked the speculations of powerful 
pens. The theme, however, may yet 
admit of an additional illustration or 
two in its details, which are nearly as 
numerous as the contingencies and va- 
rieties of life. 

It may possibly be suggested, that 
where all are agreed upon the point, 
further discussion is needless. This is 
not, however, exactly the case. There 
are numerous individoals in the world 
who think that tranquillity and con- 
tentment of mind, whether enjoyed 
under the cares of business or in the 
lap of indolent recreation, may be said 
to impart to those who are subjects of 
it as high a satisfaction, as lively a 
fruition of delight in their several 
spheres of occupation, as the philo- 
sopher at his desk, or as the poct 
luxuriating amid the scenes of nature. 
Do not the former, indeed, it is al- 
leged, feel a sort of pain and uneasi- 
ness when debarred from their cus- 
tomary spheres of action or sources of 
enjoyment; and all this without the 
intervention of a single intellectual 
perception? 

Those, for instance, whose minds 
are unremittingly devoted to commer- 
cial pursuits, and who, from their 
sole ambition pointing elsewhere, even 
if they had leisure, would want incli- 
nation for these pleasures,—those 
whose capacities, whether engendered 
by nature or acquired through educa- 
tion, (for education has been suffi- 
ciently proved to be no mean instru- 
ment in stimulating capacity,) never 
reach them,—have not entequanthy 
alleged that they enjoy, in passing 
through life, as high a sense of plea- 
sure or happiness, as the man of in- 
tellectual speculation. 

Well, but it may still be alleged 
that, after the able and frequent il- 
lustrations which this subject has re- 
ceived, we shall leave this point pre- 
cisely where we found it. tn spite of 
these and other possible objections, a 
few further illustrations may not 
entirely without their interest to the 
readers of your long-established and 
valuable publiention: ** As I was in- 
dulging thest reflections,” says Dr. 
Goldsmith, “in order to eke out my 
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page, I formed the following reverie, 
too wild for allegory, and too regular 
for a dream.” € present writer will 
also fancy himself isolated in a situ- 
ation where he recently enjoyed a 
train of reflections something similar 
to those which form the subject of 
the following sheets. 

The sun had attained the highest 
verge of Cancer, and was ton on 
its decline towards another equinox, 
when the “breezy call” of a morn- 
ing scattering incense from a thou- 
sand springs, ordained to lure mortals 
from repose, guided my footsteps to a 
sequestered dell of trees, where I was 
sometimes wont to repair in order to 
enjoy in silence those moments which 
the busy commerce of the world are 
not always calculated to afford. The 
domain which here arrested my course 
was diversified in all the wildness and 
irregularity of nature. A river skirted 
its utmost boundary, whilst the um- 
brageous trees, which overhung its 
clear and murmuring stream, partially 
shaded the scenery of the more dis- 
tant country, affording, however, at 
intervals a peep at rich pastures and 
woodlands beyond, undulating in pic- 
turesque forms of acclivity and vales. 
A range of lofty hills crowned with 
their summits the back-ground of the 
extended prospect. The grailed seat 
of a grotto, formed by the joint hand 
of nature and art, invited me to a do- 
micile amidst objects of more than 
ordinary beauty. 

For some moments I inhaled the 
balmy freshness of the morning air, 
pecs with the fragrance of odori- 
ferous shrubs. The early sun beamed 
splendour from the east, the feathered 
tribes, roused from their cells by the 
call of morning, filled the ambient air 
with a song of praise ; and whilst some 
winged their path towards the blue 
ether, others fluttered with an unceas- 
ing chorus of praise among the spread- 
ing foliage, painted in matchless vari- 
ety by the pencil of an all-powerful 
and unseen artist. The dew-drops, 
trembling upon the slender leaf, spark- 
led like crystals with a thousand trans- 
lucent rays, vegetation again raised 
her drooping head, and displayed, in 
rich exuberance, her treasures ; every 
circumstance combined at once to in- 
spire pleasure, and to excite busy 
thought. 

Soliloquies naturally intrude upon 
the solitude of an individual, and, 
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under such circumstances, few, it is 
probable, could withstand the spon- 
taneous flow of impressions and images 
thus excited. 

While all Nature around, animated 
by the resplendent beams of a morn- 
ing sun, sports each in his own in- 
stinctive sphere of recreation, we na- 
turally diverge into speculations con- 
nected with the character and com- 

lexion of our intellectual suscepti- 
Citities. I here imagined the person 
who had long been in the habit of 
close mental application, whose in- 
tellectual energies have been practi- 
cally trained to investigation and 
thought, whose susceptibilities are 
keen, to whom the world opens an 
extensive, rich, and illimitable field of 
inquiry. What a universe of obser- 
vation and of thought does he not en- 
joy, utterly unknown to him whose 
sole attention is engrossed in a dull 
round of customar Tien almost me- 
chanical in their influence, where the 
grasp of mental perception involves 
no original reach of thought! One 
of those individuals, whose tenor of 
mind, unless perturbed by the con- 
tingencies of trade, swim down the 
stream of life with tranquillity, has in- 
deed his enjoyments,—he feels plea- 
sures and gratifications which he terms 
substantial in the customary routine 
of calculated profits; but he knows 
not what obstruction means; he never 
experienced the ardour and the pain 
of intense thinking,—is awakened to 
no enthusiastic perception of feeling. 

The chain of thought was opened, 
and spontaneously wandered through 
a succession of speculative questions 
connected with the subject. The ci- 
tizen, for example,—thus flowed the 
course of my speculations,—at his desk 
caleulating his gains, or pursuing a 
dull round of customary duties, ain 
bestows his meditations upon a train 
of thought or of sentiment which he 
deems purely visionary. 

The man of leisure who devotes 
the hours of his life to the mere amuse- 
ments of a country life, who, amidst 
objects whose intrinsic beauty can ever 
animate and charm, knows no plea- 
sures but the sound of the “ echoing 
horn,” and the intense anxiety with 
which the sportsman, heedless of all 
besides, pursues the keen recreations 
which urge him in his career, laughs 
at the fine-drawn speculations, at the 
feigned and visionary gratifications 
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which await the man of cultivated 
mental refinement—knows nothing, 
it is true, of the pleasures here ima- 
gined. The enjoyments produced by 
mental abstraction and association, 
are, to him “‘like a tale told by an 
idiot,” which, if it ‘* signifies” any 
thing but folly, is of so recondite and 
equivocal a nature as to be unintelli- 
gible to minds unsophisticated by the 
dreams of absolute enthusiasm. These 
and a thousand others, all differing it 
may chance from each other in certain 
shades of temperament, pass through 
life, who never framed to themselves 
the possibility of the enjoyments here 
spoken of. 

Multitudes who have enjoyed the 
benefit of education, who have sus- 
tained a character of high respectabi- 
lity in the several ways in which they 
have shone, would yet, it is more than 
probable, confess, were the question 
asked, that ‘‘ the noiseless tenor of 
their way,” was accompanied with 
gratifications as high as those which 
attended the hours of persons who 
have attained high eminence in lite- 
rature, and who are famed for their 
intervals of abstraction. ‘* The Mi- 
ser himself,” says Professor Ferguson, 
in his Essay on the History of Civil 
Society, ‘can consider his wealth as 
the source of happiness, and has chal- 
lenged his heir to have more pleasure 
in spending than he in amassing, his 
fortune.” 

*“Why,” says the Doctor, whose 
speculations ‘‘On Happiness” indi- 
cate a deep insight into human nature, 
“may not the man whose object is 
money, be understood to live a life of 
pleasure, not only more entire than 
that of the spendthrift, but even as 
much as the virtuoso, the scholar, or 
the man of taste.” 

What is there, indeed, it will be 
asked by the calculating individual, 
to invalidate the hypothesis that a per- 
son, whose senses are utterly deaf to 
the calls of literary speculations, may 
tread the journey of life, may de- 
scend into the vale of years, and ex- 
perience in as high a degree the emo- 
tions of pleasure and of happiness as 
the first? The sportsman and the 
tradesman feel the keen delights of 
their several pursuits, as the Poet in his 
“* frenzied” reveries, or as the Philo- 
sopher lost in a train of favourite ab- 
straction. 

The question, indeed, is one which 
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cannot, from its very nature, admit of 
absolute demonstration; any thing in 
the shape of mathematical proof is 
here entirely out of the question; 
these are matters in which it is agreed 
on all hands that much is to be felt 
and understood. 

A mind that, by a course of reading 
and reflection, has become so far ini- 
tiated as to know from its own exer- 
cises, the nature, character, and com- 
plexien, and can consequently appre- 
ciate these pleasures, will oul credit 
them to exist amongst certain others in 
a degree far beyond their own private 
experience. While he jadges from 
analogies of the intenseness with which 
ape may exist, he is sensible that it 
is altogether vain to endeavour to im- 
oe an idea of their reality in the 

reast of a person whose imagination 

is barren, whose energies are torpid 
and cold, and whose exclusions of 
thought seldom, unless in the calcu- 
lations of private interest, take their 
flight beyond the ephemeral pursuits 
in which they are actually engaged. 

Procell oj for instance, with the 


“circumstances, or with the objects 


which originated the train of thought 
in which I had engaged,—when all 
Nature concurred to exhilarate the 
soul with lively gratitude, and raise it 
to inspiration,—when earth and air 
teems with fragrance and animation, 
and when gladness smiles upon the 
face of the country, variegated in the 
most beautiful forms, one of the class 
last pointed at would merely observe 
that it was a fine morning, whilst one 
of the former would probably feel the 
kindred energies of his soul expand 
under a sense of beauty, and his 
thoughts drawn forth in reverie. The 
latter would indeed discern a sort of 
beauty, so far as the colours, forms, 
and fragrance of the objects he views 
strikes upon his senses, but he re- 
mains wholly dead to any perception 
beyond: no ideas of harmony, con- 
gruity, and happiness, which rush 
through the imagination and awaken 
the energies of the former, would ever 
strike him. His ideas run, habitually, 
in another channel; no conception of 
any affinity between the sublime and 
the beautiful in nature, and the sym- 
pathies or the meditations of genius, 
as it often characterizes the human 
mind, enters for a moment into the 
calculations of a breast, which, how- 
ever warmed with the benevolent dis- 
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positions of our common nature, has 
evidently no comprehension of a feel- 
ing which, stimulated from without, 
can people the mind with a thousand 
vivid Creations. 

The lark, if such similitudes are al- 
lowed us, which, sporting in the beams 
of the morning sun, rises from the 
neighbouring enamelled field, and 
the dull ox, unconscious of care, 
incapable of thought, grazes beneath, 
furnish, perhaps, no inappropriate em- 
blems of the two classes of beings here 
spoken of. The feathered chorister 
warbles the note of gladness, as from 
increasing heights it surveys an ample 
domain of pastures, hills, vales, and 
woods ; ‘joy tunes his voice, joy ele- 
vates his wings;”’ his little frame is 
doubtless thrilled with a full sensa- 
tion of delight, as he carols amid the 
the widened prospect. He, perhaps, 
may personify, (as far as such a pa- 
rallel shall be allowed to extend,) the 
thoughtless and the gay, whose plea- 
sure is perfect freedom from care, and 
whose recklessness of things beyond 
the present moment becomes a cha- 
racteristic feature. The latter may 
ge | furnish an emblem of those 
sons of care, who, although opportu- 
nities of mental expansion constantly 
present themselves io beneath, and 
on every side, know not how to ap- 
preciate the beauty and variety which 
embellish, or the fitness, expediency, 
and final ends of all or any part of this 
‘‘visible diurnal sphere,”—these are 
questions involving pleasures utterly 
beyond the range of their comprehen- 
sion, yet both the one and the other 
pass their days in mere trifles, or the 
sordid calculations of interest. But 
parallels from brute life may not strike 
all readers as amongst the most feli- 
citous. 

We will, therefore, still supposing 
the author to be fixed in the persua- 
sive attitude of recluse, in the embo- 
somed retreat which had originated 
his subject, glance at some details con- 
nected in the History of Letters, with 
the testimony of private experience. 
Here the industry of 2 contempo- 
rary author has accumulated a mass 
of evidence, all bearing upon the point 
which was just now advocated,—that 
the man whose organization of mind 
habitually inclines him to high spe- 
culative inquiries, connect with 
things around him, enjoys, in the 
aggregate, more vivid felicities than 
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one who is incapable of any such 
mental process. 

But in mentioning D’Israeli, the 
author alluded to (and no one who 
is acquainted with his writings will 
mention him without respect), a few 
observations may be premised concern- 
ing his book “ On the Literary Cha- 
racter.” D)’Israeli is,—as every man 
should be in the peculiar line or walk 
of literature in which he chiefly at- 
taches himself,—an enthusiast. He 
throws his eyes over the widened 
track of history, which teems with 
the memorials of the sons of genius. 
He views their private experience, 
analyzes their hours of meditation, and 
notes the confessions and acknowledg- 
ments by which they unite their suf- 
frage in favour-of the high and predo- 
minating enjoyments attendant upon 
literary avocations. 

But it will strike every attentive 
reader of the interesting pages of this 
writer, that he often pursues his hy- 
pothesis to an excess. In the inten- 
sity of emotion, in the vivid nature 
of those bright images which crowd 
upon the mind, habitually disposed to 
reverie, all, who know any thing of 
the subject under consideration, will 
confess that he interests the heart, 
because he speaks the language of na- 
ture, 

But the Author of ‘* Curiosities of 
Literature,” catching the ardour of his 
theme from some spirit whose genius 
of inspiration soared beyond that of 
his compeers, has often made his de- 
lineations assume a character of hy- 
perbole and extravagance, calculated 
sometimes to defeat his end. 

When an historian of Genius, in its 
variety of complexion and philosophi- 
cal character, as it has developed it- 
self in the literary, and guided the 
speculations of mankind, throws too 
high a colouring over his narrative, 
we cannot resist the impression that 
he writes for effect, and heightens 
the lineaments of simple nature, in 
order to swell the graphic interest of 
7. 

hile we hail, therefore, with kin- 
dred recognition, the interesting de- 
tails accumulated by his industry, it- 
self directed by the stimulations of 
genius, the mind sometimes feels a 
sort of distrust in implicitly crediting 
the extent of those rhapsodies, under 
the operation of which he has some- 
times depicted those who constitute 
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his heroes. Yet we, for the most part, 
repose with fond reciprocity of senti- 
ment upon the native characteristics 
of Genius he has introduced to our 
notice, in the variety of examples with 
which he has crowded his canvass, 
and are beholden to him for the addi- 
tional insight he has afforded us into 
the habits and the propensities which 
characterize the higher order of think- 
ing humanity. He speaks, often, the 
language to which the sympathies 
which reign and “‘ move within us,” 
respond. 

“* Every life of a man of genius,” ob- 
serves D’Israeli, ‘‘ composed by him- 
self, presents us with an experimental 
philosophy of the mind.” To ex- 
amples of the meditations of Genius 
om as the following we indeed sub- 
scribe, because imagination whispers 
in each humbler votary of literary lei- 
sure, that a similar glow and expan- 
sion has occasionally peopled his own 
mind with airy visions. * In the still- 
ness of meditation the mind of ge- 
nius must be frequently thrown, it is 
a kind of darkness whieh hides from 
all surrounding objects, even in the 
light of day. 

In Cicero on ‘Old Age,” we find 
Cato admiring Caius Sulpitius Gallus, 
who, when he sat down to write 
in the morning, was surprised by 
the evening, and when he took i his 
pen in the evening was surprised, by 
the morning. Socrates has remained 
a whole day in immoveable medita- 
tion, his eyes and countenance directed 
to one spot, as if in the stillness of 
death. Archimedes, involved in the 
investigation of mathematical truth, 
Protogenes and Parmigiano found 
their senses locked up as it were in 
meditation, so as to be incapable of 
withdrawing themselves from their 
work, even in the midst of a city 
stormed by the enemy. Marino was 
so absorbed in the composition of his 
* Adonis,” that he suffered his leg to 
be burnt for some time before the 
pain grew stronger than the intellec- 
tual - at of his imagination. Buf- 
fon hee declared that he has often 
spent twelve or fourteen hours succes- 
sively at his writing-desk, and still 
been in a state of pleasure.” 

These pleasurable impulses, these 
reveries of mutual enjoyment, have, 
doubtless, been felt by numerous spi- 
rits whose “capacious powers” have 
never met with a faithful chronicler 
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in the annals of fame. We can appre- 
ciate them, because the organization of 
our own internal visions of fancy sug- 
gest their reality. But the tumultuary 
eeling of agitated excitement, which 
D’Israeli afterwards delineates, de- 
scribes a state of the system not so 
exactly within the reach of either our 
experience or our comprehension. 
**When Malebranche,” rejoins our 
eloquent memorialist, ‘‘ first took up 
Des Cartes’ Treatise on Man, the germ 
of his own subsequent philosophical 
system, such was his intense feeling, 
that a violent palpitation of the heart 
more than once > him to lay 
down the volame. When the first 
idea of the Essay on the Arts and 
Sciences rushed on the mind of Rous- 
seau, a feverish symptom in his ner- 
vous system approached to a slight de- 
lirium. When we are farther told of 
Tasso, in the paroxysms which will 
occasionally entrance the votary of ge- 
nius, holding imaginary ‘‘ conversa- 
tions with a spirit which glided to- 
wards him on the beams of the sun;" 
of «* Malebranche, listening to the voice 
of God within him,” (alluding to his 
hypothesis) ; of Lord Herbert, on his 
knees in the stillness of the sky,” (hav- 
ing reference to the mysterious sounds 
from the clear empyrean, which en- 
joined him to publish his book “ De 
Veritate”); of ‘* Pascal, starting at 
times at an abyss opening by his 
side ;” of Des Cartes, hearing a voice 
in the air exhorting him to the pur- 
suit of truth ;” of ‘Collins and Cow- 
per, whose illusions were as strong 
as those of Swedenborg;” we are 
strongly tempted to view these exces- 
sive affections as the freaks of fancy; 
not so much, perhaps, as the legiti- 
mate excrescences of genius, as the 
feverish flights of a disordered imagi- 
nation, and not altogether dissimilar 
to those of the mad enthusiast last- 
mentioned. ‘ Were it possible,” ob- 
serves D’Israeli, ‘‘ to collect some 
thoughts of great thinkers which were 
never written, we should discover vi- 
vid conceptions, and an originality 
they never dared to pursue in their 
works.” How constantly has the truth 
of this been verified in the history and 
experience of men of letters! Not 
only in our hours of study, and in 
those sensibilities of soul which sti- 
mulate with unremitting devotedness 
to the pleasing toil of fresh discove- 
ries, but in our intervals of luxuriant 
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recreation, the complaint of Rousseau, 
noticed in the same work, has been 
uttered by multitudes. 

Such is the contexture of our ab- 
stracting powers, such the capricious- 
ness of our faculties, (now slumber- 
ing in torpor, now roused to active 
energy,) such the fleeting nature of 
its images, that the life of almost every 
thinking individual furnishes periods 
when he !aments, with this philoso- 
pher, the temporary oblivion which so 
soon shades his brighest visions. ‘‘ He, 
we are told, ‘devoted the long sleep- 
less intervals of his nights to these pur- 
suits, and meditating in bed with his 
eyes closed, he turned over his periods 
in a tumult of ideas; but when he 
rose and had dressed, all was vanished ; 
and when he sat down to his papers, 
he had nothing to write.” 

I would finally remark of the book 
under notice, and which forms a de- 
lightful manual for the student, fond 
of luxuriating over the memorials of 
intellectual greatness, that in opening 
his subject, its author, as, perhaps, in 
duty bound, from the high universa- 
lity of the subject he so well illustrates, 
advocates certain positions upon ge- 
nius, which have, by some, been con- 
troverted. He takes up his ground, it 
is to be presumed, upon a view of those 
developements of character which his 
process afforded. But when he teaches, 
as may be collected from what he has 
said, that the staple of his speculations 
—Genius—is an intuitive gift from 
early childhood, how can he reconcile 
with this position certain phenomena 
connected with its history? 

The well-authenticated fact, that its 
possessors have for many years ap- 
peared destitute of a single spark, un- 
til a course of initiatory discipline has 
kindled the embers, and at length 
blown them to a flame, contradicts 
this, and favours the doctrine taught 
{although too indiscriminately,) by 
Reynolds, and by the philosophy (and 
this last is not so bad but that much 
good may be extracted from it,) of Hel- 
vetius. ‘* Education,” says he, in sup- 
port of his dogma, however indispen- 
sable in a cultivated mind, produces 
nothing on the side of Genius, for where 
education ends, genius often begins. 
Indubitably it does, and a fair casuist 
(we should say) would thence argue 


that education had much more than a 
subordinate share in producing it. 
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D'Israeli himself may be cited as an 
example of this. His first series of 
** Curiosities of Literature,” (publish- 
ed 1793) betrays a very different stand- 
ard of thought and sentiment from 
that which characterizes the last series 
of that work, or his book on ‘* The 
Literary Character,” which alike dis- 
play discriminating genius and vigour 
of fancy. 

Upon the very principles so well 
analyzed and classified by Dr. Ge- 
rard, it may be almost assumed with 
a degree of certainty, that the organi- 
zation of a mind in which genius has 
obtained a seat, feels enjoyments and 
gratifications, which, as they are pecu- 
liar to itself, so also rank very high in 
degree. 

hile we dwell with responsive 
feelings on the variety, felicity, and 
justness of the sentiments and imagery 
which he has adopted in his analysis, 
we think that in them we ize 
the warranted position that those who 
are the subjects of this happy associa- 
tion of mind, are, likewise, the vota- 
ries of singularly high and refined plea- 
sures. It is well said that “‘ genius is 
properly the faculty of invention.”— 
ence the tumult of ideas which rush 
through the mind of an individual 
who has intensely contemplated a sub- 
ject in its various bearings, comes ac- 
companied with a sensation of plea- 
sure as difficult to be defined as it is 
real in its operation. The deep thinker 
will, it is true, experience an uneasi- 
ness in some of these moments of ab- 
straction which ill accords with this 
alleged pleasure,—as, in the language 
of Dr. Gerard, “‘ when a person starts 
the first hint of a new invention, and 
a number of apposite conceptions are 
collected, various views of their con- 
nexions open to him, and perplex his 
choice.” ‘* But by degrees the pros- 
pect clears.” Then succeeds the ex- 
citement of soul so frequently felt and 
spoken of, so difficult to be reduced to 
a demonstrative shape, or to be com- 
prehended even by the uninitiated ; 
when the cloud of bright visions, 
which had thrown a sort of chaos over 
the imagination, and order and me- 
thod unite with the associating prin- 
ciple, in marshalling our vagrant 
thoughts into a more sober and co- 
herent shape. 


Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
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84. The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Dugdale, Knight, sometime 
Garter Principal King of Arms, with an 
Appendix, containing an Account of his 
published Works, an Index to his Manu- 
seript Collections, Copies of Monumental 

_ Inscriptions to the Memory of the Dugdale 
Family, and Heraldic Grants and Pedi- 
grees. Edited ly William Hamper, Esq. 

_ FS, A. Ato. pp. 529. 


WHAT King’s College Chapel is 
among buildings, Dugdale is among 
authors; and what is odd, he appears 
never to have been an infant, boy, or 

th. He was seemingly born an 
old man; and whoever reads one work 
only, that romantic and chivalrous 
law-book, (for such is its real character) 
the famous “Warwickshire,” will find 
it impossible not to feel, that he is in- 
sensibly conveyed into an old gable- 
ended “Manor - House, among old 
chairs, beds, and tables, old relatives 
and old friends, who have grown old 
in the country, old grey-headed do- 
mestics, old dogs and old cats, spraw!- 
ing before old fire places, old fat 
coach horses, and old shaggy pads, and 
old aunts fond of telling old saws of 
old ancestors. Dugdale was, in trath, a 
man after Sir Roger de Coverley’s own 
heart; and like him we Antiquaries 
love to see,in the mind’s eye, the cap-a- 
ie Knight riding up to the draw- 
Pid e, and the tanicked Squire sound- 
ing his bugle ; we prefer the warlike 
statue of shining steel tothe Frenchified 
haberdashery of modern uniforms; 
we prefer the lance in rest to those 
great popguns on wheels, called can- 
non; the graceful long-bow to long- 
handled cricket bats, fitted with iron 
tubes, and called muskets, and the 
hero’s falchion to those spoiled swords 
without hilts, denominated bayonets. 
ar is no longer picturesque. It is 
tragedy, attired in the costume of 
comedy, or improved costume of show- 
mén and tumblers. Taylorism lords 
it supreme ; and well it pay; for the 
genius of the shears has rendered more 
service to the military among girls of 
beauty and wealth, than all the tardy 
promotions of the Crown. Odur fore- 
fathers regarded not however lady-like 
men; and Dugdale introduces us to 
Gent. Mac. June, 1827, 


haman lions, like such as we shall 
never see again, men who leaped from 
the ground into the saddle, shelled 
over with nearly a hundred weight of 
iron. But not only these brawny sons 
of our old English Herculean nobility 
and gentry does Dugdale depict, but 
he brings us to their fire-sides. The 
aforesaid taylorism, set off by town 
manners, has brought Frenchness and 
the grievous expense of frippery and 
show into the whole system of gentle- 
man-living. Country esquires now 
spend what Lords did fifty years ago. 
Allowing that the money is usefully 
dispersed for the maintenance of the 
people, yet the spenders find it hard to 
get water enough for their pumps. 
Our ancestors felt not these evils. 
They bought estates, if they could, out 
of their savings, wives’ fortunes and 
legacies, for younger children, and 
stocked them easily from their enor- 
mous stores of cattle. The inferior 
gentry and opulent yeomen planted 
their children (like quicksets) in a 
ring fence around them, i. e. set them 
up in adjacent market towns, even in 
trades, and we could mention daugh- 
ters of High-sherifis apprenticed to 
milliners. Such were the times in 
which Dugdale lived; and we find 
him, in pp. 226, 228, making interest 
to procure the situation of a lady’s 
maid for one of his daughters. For in 
those days lady’s maids were not 
menials, But like nyniphs, who ac- 
companied goddesses, state attendants 
upon a tilted foster-mother. Admit- 
ting that these were not the days of 
every body a gentleman ; that in truth, 
no persons as to habits and manners 
were Chesterfield gentlefolks; yet 
people were not miserable from the 
necessity of wearing a perpetual blister 
laster, endless expence, in order to 
oe respectability in good health, and 
they drank no spirits, to propagate liver 
complaints. All they wanted for food 
and common raiment was. drawn 
from the domain and stock; holi- 
day best clothes were boxed up, and 
mothers left their court dresses to their 
daughters. In truth, there were very 
mauy excellent habits among our an- 
cestors. ‘To mention only a few— 
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education and provision for the child- 
ren of the neighbouring gentry in 
their family —contributions for the 
marriage portions of their girls, and of 
humbler females—almshouses for de- 
cayed seryants—hospitality towards all 
dependants—uncorrupted natural sym- 
pathies, the source of their sentiments 
—the best gift of the Almighty, divine 
charity—veneration for the tombs of 
ancestors, and the good condition of 
that holy fabrick, which the sublime 
Gray did not despise, the village 
church ;—benefactions for repairs of 
roads and bridges ;—Christmas meals 
and happy faces among the poor—a 
desire without grudging or ostentation 
to communicate worldly good and fe- 
licity. ‘These were the principles and 
feelings, which living in the country 
and ancient habits suggested. How 
verily we love the patriarchism of our 
ancestors. Our political economists 
will tell us indeed of the far superior 
state of things at present, growing out 
they say of their own golden age. But 
the idea is unfounded, The savings 
of old women in mob caps, and of 
these our worsted-stockinged ances- 
tors, furnished the cash borrowed by 
Government ; and from the vast in- 
crease of income thus ensuing; re- 
sidence in cities and towns, and ex- 
cessive population, originally at least, 
proceeded ; those phenomena which 
political economists make the effects 
of their mythology.* With the right 
or wrong of these matters we have 
however nothing to do. Dugdale did 
not live in ourtimes. He bought no 
shares in joint stock companies; he 
followed no charlatan preachers, or 
charlatan philosophers; he saw their 
bubbles scattered to the winds by a 
character composed of low cunning 
and military ferocity, lawyerism and 
soldierism, the character of Cromwell, 
as justly given by Voltaire; but he 
pat me tonone. Confined toonly 
King’s Bench rules of a mile from his 
own country-house, he felt no other 
sufferings than sorrow that it should 
impede his ransacking records, and 
abstracting charters. That any thing 
could be wrong in ancient manners, 
he thought not. He made no distinc- 
tion between the fraudulent supersti- 
tion of Popery and the scriptural cor- 





* Wedo not deny the existence of a 
political economy; only the empiricism so 
denominated. 


rectnesst of Protestantism, not from 
approving the former, but merely be- 
cause it was the oldest,and had most to 
do with antiquities and heraldry. But 
there is a praise due to Dugdale,which 
we (only we perhaps) see in his writ- 
ings, and which if it had more follow- 
ers in the present day, would we think 
be a great public benefit. Lyine, we 
do not mean the literal and base, but 
the moral construction of the term, is 
the rattle-snake venom which per- 
vades modern thinking ; facts,however 
plain they may be, are concealed or 
distorted, in order to be adapted to 
some artificial conventional system ; 
not to truth ornature, Life in busi- 
ness it has made speculative and game- 
sterlike; happiness it has placed in 
money and sensualism only; religion 
in popular quackery, and politics in 
the editorial comments of newspapers; 
whereas in those valuable luxuries, 
without which liberty would have no 
performance, improvement no growth, 
and public opinion no concern with 
government, the facts only are to be 
regarded, not the opinions of men,who 
write upon mere principles of advo- 
cacy, and yet ridiculously claim to be 
treated as honest uprightjudges. Dug- 
dale was impregnable to political mis- 
chief, and we hold up (for dearly do 
we cherish his memory) to public es- 
teem, his deeply-principled veneration 
for ancient institutions in the follow- 
ing words from an excellent little 
book, recently published. 

‘¢ Flexibility towards publick opinion,and 
an indulgence towards publick folly, are 
in this our day cried up and overloaded with 
many injudicious commendations. Never- 
theless [Dugdale] kept in view consistency. 
Thinking one way, he scorned to act 
another. He would not listen to clamour. 
He would not yield to the infatuation of his 
day—but in times, when the voice of the 
many pretended to exact the obedience of 
the few, he took for his moral the stern and 
unyielding virtues of those great men to 
whose firmness and unbending determination 
we owe the basis of our constitution. He 
was, strictly speaking, ‘‘a churchand king 
man.” That liberal and dangerous policy 
which admitted into the bosom of govern- 
ment all the numberless ramifications of 
sectarianism, never had his approval. Nor 
could he ever suffer himself to be convinced, 
that these men were the true friends of their 
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country, and least of all supporters of the 
Protestant Ascendancy, who thus endan- 
gered that sway of uniformity, peace, and 

ood order, which it cost some of the best 

lood of our ancestors to secure, The 
visions of these liberalists appeared to him 
to be futile; their plans full of plausibility, 
thinly hiding the real consequences; and 
he lived to see, that when success attended 
their efforts, the people had speedily to la- 
ment the overthrow of all that is venerable 
and national amongst us. In short, he 
thought that a false liberality, an impru- 
dent indulgence of the prejudices of others, 
and a weak regard to intemperate clamour, 
have too often taken place of that unshaken 
firmness and manly confidence in their own 
judgments, which best become the aristo- 
cracy of a nation like this.” 


We should as soon think of making 
short work with our money, as making 
short work with Dugdale, and having 
commenced with some valuable points 
in his character, we shall next proceed 
to the contents of the work before us. 


——_&— 


85. Original Leiters illustrative of English 
History: including numerous Royal Let- 
ters, from Autographs in the British Mu- 
seum, and one or two other Collections. 
With Notes and Iilustrations by Henry 
Ellis, F. R.S., Sec. S. A. Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, Se- 
cond Series, in four Volumes. 

WE are inclined to think that the 
devil coaxes historians as he did Eve, 
and with equal success. There are at 
least strong signs in historians of the 
ravages of original sin, and the tempta- 
tions (according to Commentators on 
the Lord’s Prayer) peculiar r» rornpy, 
viz. infidelity, philosophical presump- 
tion, and other intellectual vices. Have 
we not scriptural authority for think- 
ing, that Humé and Gibbon are mas- 
terly specimens of the devil’s diplo- 
matic talents ; while others of a meaner 
proficiency in corruption exhibit weak- 
ness, partiality, prejudice, and various 
defects of learning, judgment, and 
taste, indicative likewise of a fall of 
man in the essentials of History? But 
as that is the most instructive of all 
sciences, its imperfection is the more 
to be regretted. Were it however far 
more perfect than it really is, and 
was written more often by literary 
Abels than Cains, there would still be 
aay things so unsatisfactory or con- 
fused as to require miscroscopical in- 
vestigation or chemical filtering. In 
such processes, Mr. Ellis eminently 
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excels, for he conducts them with 
learning, skill, temper, and tasté. 
Well does he understand, that if 
things grow out of circumstances, the 
antiquary is a better illustrator than 
the 2 bal and we shall here 
give an extract, which confirms our 
position, and inay hold up for reforma- 
tion a very interesting part of the 
kingdom. Every body has heard of 
the ravenous appetite of the Welch for 
going to law, for superstition, fanati- 
cism, hawking begging petitions, en- 
deavours to overreach, corruption in 
their juries, and perjury in their wit- 
nesses. Among a people, so warm 
hearted, and full of numerous good 
feelings, the occurrence of such civil 
evils isa problem, which baffles phi- 
losophy, because it has no connexion 
with the moral history of man, as man. 
It grew out of circumstances, as ap- 
ars by the ery extracts from a 
etter of *‘ Richard Prise, of Breck- 
nock, to Lord Burghley, upon the 
abuse of the Commortha, and the 
general state of Wales. (iii. 41.) 


“< Begging Petitions, Overreaching, §c. 
Whear of ancient time it hathe been accus- 
tomed in Wales, with a kinde of free benevo- 
lence, called Comortha, to relieve such as by 
some great misfortune were decaied and fallen 
into povertie, the same proceeding (no 
dowte) of a charitable and good meaning at 
the first, is nowe, in the generall corrup~ 
tion of all good thinges, growen to so great 
abuse, that it is no more a free giving unto 
the poor decaied, but more than halfe a 
constrained exacting of lewd officers, as un- 
dersheriffes, bailiffes of lordships and their 
deputies, with such like : and of unruly gen- 
tlemen; such as having consumed theyr 
owne ryotously, and in the maiutening of 
light and disordered persons,will seek to re- 
dresse their fall and meinteyne their ryott, 
by this colourable spoile of the poore true 
subjects ; yea and of murderers and errant 
theifes also, which having by some means 
escaped the law, doo retorne immediately 
(as unto a last refuge) unto these outra- 
gious Comorthaes.” 

It is known, that not ten years ago 
a murderer took refuge in the mines, 
and has escaped justice from that time 
to the present day. 

The fondness for litigation grew 
out of another archaism, and shows 
first, that Burke was correct, when he 
said that cheapness of law was no 
blessing; and secondly, that com- 
monness of oaths and frequency of 
going to law introduces perjury. 

** Also whear the Sheriff over and beside 
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his monthly high countie courtes and turnes 
in their times, doth every thre weekes at 
the least in every hundred of the shire, 
keep a courte in the manner of a courte 
baron for that whole hundred, and whereas 
besides that every hundred is either a lord- 
ship of itself or hathe divers lordships with 
in it (as appereth hereunder written for the 
com. of Brecknock) in every of which lord- 
ships bothe iij leet courtes yearly, and 
courtes baron every thre weekes are holden 
and kept for determining of actions under 
the valew of xls. by verdict of vi men,or else 
by wager of lawe; which actions are al- 
most infinite, by reason that the people are 
overmoch inclined to quarrelles and full of 
bargaining [whence the habit of over- 
reaching*],; and for the more speedy re- 
covery of their demandes in those thre 
wekes Courtes doo use to sever one entiery 
dets (as for example of xx li more or lesse, 
by several bills of xxxixs. 11d. Forasmoche 
as manye inconvenyences, especially two, 
which are very great,doo growe therby first 
daily and (almost) infinite perjuries, through 
the continual use of wagers of lawe [vadiare 
legem, to give security to go to law upon a 
day assigned—see Cowell] whereby it is in 
manner growen into an habite amongst the 
people and reckoned no vice.” pp. 44, 45. 


He therefore recommends, in abate- 
ment of these evils, longer intervals 
between holding the courts ; and then 
proceeds to show the bad effects upon 
the morals and civilization of the 
people, resulting from an insufficient 
endowment of the Established Clergy. 


*¢ In this whole shire of Brecknock there 
are scarce ij learned and sufficient pastors, 
and for a greate parte some one slender 
chaplain, which can but read the divine 
service, doth serve ij, some iij parishes, and 
those two or thre miles asunder at the least, 
wherby the comon people are so rude and 
ignorant in the most necessary pointes of 
the Christian Faith, that over many of them 
cannot as moche as saie the Lordes Praier 
and Articles of the Belief in anie language 
that they understand. And therefore it is 
no marvell, that they are very injurious one 
to another, and live in contempt both of 
the lawes of God and man, as in keeping 
one his brother’s wief, another his wief's 





* The following curious instance of this 
is told. Some tourists to Snowdon, over- 
taken by astorm, took shelter in a hovel, 
where they saw three peasants, apparently 
eating dry bread, who begged for a donation, 
because the times were so bad, they could 
only earn mere bread and water. The tra- 
vellers relieved them, but after departure 
returning suddenly, found, that the other 
side of the dry bread was for half an inch 
thick, covered with butter. 


daughter, and living and dwelling with them 
as manie doth most abominably [It recently 
prevailed among the lead miners at Rhyd- 
fengigaid. Nichols, Camp. Tray. 572.] 
seing they are not instructed in the fear of 
God. But this lack of good teachers doth 
partly growe by reason the churches are, in 
manner all impropriate, and no livinges left 
to maintein sufficient curates but such as 
please the proprietaries and their fermors 
to geve, which commonly will geveas little 
as they can.” iii. 48. 


How much Wales was behind Eng- 
land in civilization, Mr. Ellis farther 
instances in the retention of very 
ancient superstitions,and holding fairs 
upon Sundays. Now we could men- 
tion a parish church ofa market town, 
or populous village, where the sacra- 
ment had not been administered for 


years, and the shops kept open on 


Sundays, which evils were only abo- 
lished four or five years ago, by a 
clerical magistrate who happened tem- 
porarily to perform the church duty. 

We speak in no ill-will, but merely 
to attract attention ; for Wales is the 
most beautiful part of this island, and 
only requires greater approximation to 
English habits and refinements to 
make it a favourite land of riches and 
comfort. 

We shall now revert to the first vo- 
lume, and go through it in series. 

The first fifteen letters relate to the 
rebellion of Owen Glendower; and 
contain many important historical facts. 
We have read that his insurrection de- 
stroyed full two hundred thousand in- 
habitants of this thinly peopled region. 
Now as unsuccessful insurrections al- 
ways strengthen the existing govern- 
ment, this depopulation prevented the 
Welch from ever rising again. 

The next series refers to the gallant 
reign of Henry the Fifth; and among 
the letters [No. xix.] is a long account 
of the barbarism of Ireland, which 
Mr. Ellis justly observes, was then in 
the same wild state, as it had been, 
when first conquered by Henry the 
Second. To us, they appear to have 
been mere human wolves. 
Henry was the first of our Kings who 
established a permanent navy. The 
first ship contracted for at Bayonne 
was 186 feet in length, (i. 67..——. 
Henry found at Harfleur in ‘* gold 
coyned xxx M. li. in sylver coyned 
MM li.” (i. 83.) an enormous aud 
very unusual disproportion. 

The Letters during the reigns of 
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Henry VJ. and Edward the IV. are 
introduced by a preface, in which is 
iven the following account of the 
ath of MarGARET oF ANJOU, 
Queen of Henry VI. 

«¢ Baudier states, that this uofortunate 
heroine died of grief in 1482, in the parish 
of Dampierre near Saumur, at the house of 
Francis de la Vignolle,Seigneur de Morsens, 
who, had been one of the chief officers in 
the household of her father King René. 
She was buried in the magnificent tomb of 
her father, but without any epitaph or in- 
scription peculiar to her; but what was 
wanting to her honour in this respect, he 
adds, was in some measure supplied in a 
different way ; for every year upon the feast 
of Ali Saints, the Chapter of St. Maurice 
made a semicircular procession about the 
tomb, and sang a subvenite for the Queen. 
This custom the Editor is assured was con- 
tinued till the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. p. 90.” 

In her age, no man was deemed fit 
for the throne who was not competent 
to military duties; but it is very pro- 
bable, that her royal husband, Gray’s 
“meek usurper,” would have died 
peaceably in a cloister, and Edward 
the Fourth have ascended the throne, 
almost without resistance, had it not 
been for the “Consort’s faith,” exhibit- 
ed by Margaret. Shakspeare has done 
justice to her Amazonian spirit, and 
Edward, in a letter dated 1462, de- 
scends to aspersion of her, as wishing 
to extirpate the English, and place 
her uncle Charles of Anjou upon the 
throne. (p. 128.) Now Margaret had 
ason of her own, and for him she 
was evidently desirous of securing the 
throne, not for her uncle. She 
brought him with her to the last fatal 
battle at Tewkesbury, and there he 
b assassinated. hes es who 
alone was capable of opposin ward 
with eshetn bed righed 4 Barnet. 
As to Edward or his Father, notwith- 
standing their better title to the crown, 
they would only have been chickens, 
unable to break the shell, had they at- 
tempted to rise against Henry the 
Fifth. That Achilles would just have 
stamped upon them to annihilate them, 
and laughed at their callons and fetter- 
locks. But the grave had its victory, 
and death had its sting, in his earthly 
history—his infant was not bred up to 
arms—rivals took the advantage, and 
all that was left to the “* meek usurper” 
was public esteem for the only son of 
a hero, and that son’s holy character. 
That this esteem had great influence 
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upon the publick mind is evident from 
this letter of Edward. He makes 
a woman, MarGarst alone, the sub- 
ject of his slander, and alarms the 
country with the projected butcheries 
and rapines of her invading foreigners. 
But mark how Providence avenged 
her. Edward was instrumental to the 
assassination of the son of Margaret. 
His own male issue were likewise as- 
sassinated, whether in the Tower by 
Richard, or the survivor (if he was 
Perkin Warbeck) by Henry the Se- 
venths The last days of Margaret 
were not more forlorn than those of 
his own Queen, Elizabeth Grey; and 
his daughter only raised on the throne, 
by marriage with an Afiorney (as 

falpole calls Henry the Seventh) 
descendant of a Welch Commoner, 
(Owen Tudor) ‘‘ Genuine Kings, Bri- 
tannia’s Issue.” Thus was verified a 
prophecy of Merlin, whom our ances- 
tors regarded as a man who ought to 
have had a prophet’s place in the Bible, 
because, in their judgment, he wrote 
** an apocalypse” about the future for- 
tunes of Great Britain ; but,like other 
fortune-tellers, he did not foresee his 
own future compulsion to abdicate in 
favour of Moore, the almanack writer, 
who alone is left to prophesy about 
our fortunes to come. 

We have spoken thus, under a feel- 
ing of sorrow for MARGARET OF AN- 
jou, because we deeply respect ‘‘ wo- 
man’s faith” and ‘* maternal love,” 
the first and best of all human affec- 
tions; and because we know that 
out of the three queens who ever 
reigned in this country, éwo, (Eliza- 
beth and Anne, the patroness of Marl- 
borough,) brought it to a high eleva- 
tion in glory; and therefore that Pro- 
vidence in placing a queen bee in the 
sovereignty of a hive, even of human 
beings, has given a better authority 
for the penile excellence of petticoat 
government, than we dunghill cocks 
(for what husband would desire to be 
a fighting one?) are prepared to admit, 
though it often is the case, that we do 
not dare to crow, because very many 
Dame Partlets better understand the 
arts of government and victory than 
ourselves. 

Ina work like this, where every 
letter is a thesis for a declamation, we 
must, through our narrow limits,either 
take points, orgive a dry catalogue. 
Puffing merits in a general way is 
however only the literature of venders 
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of goods and horses, the oratory of 
dealers and chapmen. We have there- 
fore to take points, and give the best 
interest in our power to matters sus- 
ceptible of engaging the feelings of our 
general readers, leaving to the philoso- 


‘pher and statesman, the work at large, 


for that vast mass of valuable historical 
matter, which belongs to study. For 
the present we stop here. 

(To be continued.) 


—e—— 

86. Directions for the Study of Theology ; 
in a Series of Letters from a Bishop to his 
Son, on his admission into Holy Orders. 
By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL.D. 
ec. 

FROM the pen of Bishop Gleig, 
whose talents and learning are so well 
known by means of his former writ- 
ings, no superficial directions for study 
will be expected. Nor will such be 
found in the present volume. Itseems, 
indeed, to have been the object of the 
Rt. Rev. Author to make his Son as 
profound a divine as himself, and 
equally qualified to handle every diffi- 
cult point of theological discussion : 
and certainly, if a careful meditation 
on these Directions, with the works 
recommended in them, did not pro- 
duce, in any student, something at 
least approaching to that effect, we 
should despair of its being produced at 
all. 

A competent preparation in the ele- 
ments of Theology, is supposed to have 
been made at the University, which 
knowledge, says the Bishop, ‘‘ would 
be sufficient for the curate of a parish, 
had he nothing to do, but illustrate the 
essential Articles of our Holy Faith, 
and to inculcate upon his parishioners 
the precepts of the Gospel.—But he 
has to guard them against innumerable 
errors that are circulated among all 
ranks of the people, from the highest 
to the lowest, with the utmost in- 
dustry, and pressed on them with the 
greatest art and earnestness.” The 
persons who so corrupt the minds of 
men are not only the Deistsand Atheists, 
but those who pervert Scripture by mis- 
interpretation, the Unitarians and the 
teachers of imputed sin and righteous- 
ness. The young Divine is warned 
however against introducing these 
topics into his discourses. 

*€ You will do well,” says Bishop Gleig, 
*€ to avoid all appearance of controversy in 


your Sermons, unless on points wherein you 
know your people to have been already 
misled; for you could not controvert the 
dangerous doctrines of Unitarianism on the 
one hand, or of Fanaticism on the other, 
without previously stating these doctrines ; 
and, by doing this, you might excite the 
curiosity of the illiterate part of the con- 
gregation to inquire further about erroneous 
opinions, of which, but for your information, 
they might never have heard. You would 
thus be the instrument of leading your 
people into the very errors against which it 
was your object to guard them.” 


After this introduction, the author 
proceeds to handle, in his second Let- 
ter, the great question, ‘* Is there such 
a thing as Natural Religion?” Having 
first stated the opposite opinions on the 
subject, he says, 

*« Had these disputants commenced their 
discussions with ascertaining what is meant 
by the phrase Natural Religion, I think it 
probable that there would have been no 
controversy between them; at least I am 
convinced that there ought to have been 
none. If by the phrase Watural Religion 
be meant, a system either innate in the 
mind of man, or discovered by human rea- 
son from the phenomena of nature, I am 
persuaded that there never was, nor ever 
could have been, such a religion known or 
practised in the world.” 

He concludes, therefore, after com- 
bating the allegations for a contrary 
opinion, that “the first principles of 
religion must have been communicated 
tothe progenitors of the human race 
by inspiration ;” and this, he thinks 
** must be readily granted by every un- 
prejudiced and reflecting Theist.” But 
before such a revelation can be received 
true, as by other persons, they must be 
convinced by other means, ‘ not only 
that there is a Creator and Governor of 
the world, but also that he is such a 
Beingas,in a matter of suchimportance, 
will neither deceive his rational crea- 
tures, nor suffer them to be deceived, 
if they make the proper use of the in- 
tellectual powers with which he hath 
endowed them.”— Whatever know- 
ledge, therefore, of the Supreme Being 
can be obtained, by arguments drawn 
from the acknowledged phenomena of 
nature, may be considered as Natural 
Theology ; and in this sense the Bishop 
cukmantatgas the propriety of the 
phrase. 

He must, however, be no idle or 
careless student, who, for the discus- 
sion of this previous question, has re- 
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course to the works here mentioned in 
anote: which are no less than the 

rincipal writings of Bacon, Locke, 
Berkeley , Reid, Stewart, Law, and the 
Bishop’s own Compendium of Meta- 
physical Science, published in the En- 

clopedia Britannica.—But it is evi- 
deat that it was no part ofthe Author's 
design to encourage or allow super- 
ficial studies. 

In the third Letter, the Remarks of 
Bishop Gleig on some of the most ce- 
lebrated Systems of Natural Theology, 
will be read with satisfaction by all 
who are qualified to estimate their 
value. Nor will such readers be sur- 

rised to find the preference given to 
Paley ; even after the mention of Bent- 
ley, Clarke, King and Wollaston. 

The fourth Letter treats of Natural 
Religion; that is of the obligations 
deducible by reason from the basis 
of Natural Theology,or the mere know- 
ledge of a God. The author next points 
out (Letter 5,) the defects of Natural 
Religion, and the consequent necessity 
of Revelation ; which leads him in the 
6th, to recommend the study of the 
Scriptures, and the fittest method of 
pursuing it. Here anordinary Student 

ight again take alarm, at the number 
a weight of the books —_ to 
be read, in illustration‘ of the Historical 
Scriptures; but the Bishop doubtless 
knew that he was addressing a person 
of noordinary capacity, and one whose 
studies he had been accustomed to 
direct to the best sources. He also re- 
commends that the Scripture should 
be read, “‘ not in the order in which 
theyare commonly published, but in 
the order of time in which they were 
written ;” for which order he refers to 
Mr. Townsend’s Historical Arrange- 
ment of the Bible: and we may add, 
of the New Testament also. Both 
these works are executed in the most 
satisfactory manner: but the two vo- 
lumes on the N. 'T. probably had not 
reached the Bishop when this letter 
was printed. 

The Letters on the three first Chap- 
ters of Genesis, and on the State of 
Man before and after the Fall, are ex- 
tremely acute, and well written; but 
coutain some opinions which have 
been controverted, and are likely again 
to be disputed. Of these we cannot 
here enter into the discussion or de- 
fence. But the Bishop is fully com- 
petent to defend himself; and they 
who will notyield to the authorities and 
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arguments which he brings forward, 
would certainly contend against us, 
with still greater pertinacity. 

It would extend this article much 
too far, to complete the analysis of 
these Letters in the way we have begun. 
We shall therefore only state, that, 
after pursuing the History of Revealed 
Religion, through its various steps, till 
its full developement in the Gospel, in 
which four Letters are employed, the 
author proceeds, in seven subsequent 
Letters, to treat of the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Christian Faith ; on the 
Atonement, on the doctrines of Justi- 
fication, Sanctification, and Predesti- 
nation; on the Constitution and 
Authority of the Christian Church, as 
a Spiritual Society; and finally on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as 
understood by the Greek, Roman, and 
Lutheran Churches, and by the Cal- 
vinists ; concluding with a vindication 
— Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
and. 

It will readily be seen, by any per- 
son conversant in religious enquiries, 
that these chapters must contain no 
small portion of nice and difficult mat- 
ter. Bat when we say that these pro- 
found questions are Aes treated b 
Bishop Gleig with a depth of judg- 
ment, and a clearness of reasoning,not 
often to be met with, we say no more 
than what might easily be proved in a 
more extended examination ; and what 
will require no proof, beyond the Let- 
ters themselves, to those who with 
ability and candour sit down to the 
perusal of them; rejecting such pre- 
conceived opinions as will not stand 
the test of argument. 

An Appendix, on three very im- 
portant subjects, is added to the Let- 
ters: 1. On the credibility of the 
Scripture Miracles, in answerto Hume 
and his followers. 2. On the origin 
of the three first Gospels. 3. On the 
Doctrine of Original Sin. On the 
latter of these subjects, the author 
strongly contends against the notion 
of either sin or righteousness being 
imputed to one Being from another; 
an opinion, which, though it has had 
many partizans, and probably con- 
tinues to have, does indeed a»pear to 
be utterly irreconcileable with any ideas 
we can form of perfect justice. 

Having thus informed our readers, 
in a general way, what they are to ex- 
pect in this very able work, we shall 
conclude with a wish, in which we 
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arecertain theauthor will join ; namely, 
that it may extend the influence o 
sound doctrine, without causing or re- 
viving any acrimonious disputations. 


—_@— 


87. The Life of Cardinal Wolsey, by George 
Cavendish, his Gentleman Usher. From 
the original Autograph Manuscript ; with 

: Notes and other Illustrations by Samuel 
Weller Singer, F. S.A. 8vo, second edit. 


pp. 542. 


JOHNSON has remarked that the 
best Biographer of any man is his 
butler. e means wo of course, 
that from a domestic can information 
concerning private life be most accu- 
rately obtained. But however cor- 
rect may be facts, it is plain that the 


‘ vast difference in the interests, man- 


ners, and opinions of masters and de- 
pendants, renders it utterly essential, 
that such biography should be written 
upon Bible-society principles, ‘‘with- 
out note or comment,” and (it may be 
added) “* without an apocrypha” an- 
nexed. But even under the most cor- 
rectand impartial statement of facts, 
there will inevitably ensue, in such 
authorship, the most important de- 
sideratum, namely, that delicate de- 
lineation of peculiarities, which makes 
of the man an individual portrait. 
A butler’s account is simply at the 
best a character given ina court of 
justice. 

With regard to ancient biography, 
an exception may be made. It enters 
into minute description, which forms 
the very essence of correct biographi- 
cal taste, in the judgment of that man 
of supreme taste, Horace Earl of Or- 
ford. General accounts form only fu- 
neral orations. Chaucer, Froissart, 
Holinshed, and the Author before us, 
wrote the descriptive form, and to that 
alone they owe their popularity; for 
vague generalities do not hitch them- 
selves upon the attention; and when 
we add to this the discrepancy of an- 
cient manners, habits, and thinking, 
the interest becomes that of a mn. 
which is bona fide history. Thesean- 
cient writers are never metaphysical. 
They do not, like the moderns,sort out 
the incidents,and oppose them in scales, 
to philosophical weights, which pro- 
cess is, in fact, only makingof them 
cases for the opinions of philosophical 
counsel, —s to ¢heir statute and 
common law. Oar old biographers 


take the customary manners and 


Opinions of their ages for the stand- 


f ard of their reflections, and the result 


is, that their pictures are all in excel- 
lent keeping, and have not only the 


_ interest of being drawn from life, but 


the attraction of curiosity. 

In our review of Howard's Life of 
Wolsey, we were thought to have used 
him with injustice, and to have under- 
valued his merits.* The contemporary 
account before us, shows plainly that 
he was a man determined to rise b 
devoting himself completely to the will 
of his Sovereign ; and that he depend- 
ed entirely upon such acquiescence 
for the permanency of his favour. 
But that not chusing (for we cannot 
avoid a strong term) to throw off the 
Pope, and become a pander to the 
King, in regard to his divorce from 
Catherine, and even going so far as to 
endeavour an alienation of his af- 
fections from Anne Boleyn, by recom- 
mending a marriage with the French 
king’s sister, (see p. 427) his Majesty 
then found, that his sic volo, sic jubeo, 
was menaced ; and Wolsey,that (to use 
his own words) his royal master, ‘‘.ra- 
ther than miss or want any part of his 
will or appetite, would put the loss of 
one half of his realm in danger.” 
(p. 388.) The character in substance, 
which we gave of Wolsey, was, that 
he rose by obsequiousness, and fell by 
resistance ; and without the smallest 
disrespect to the gentleman who dif- 
fered from us, we beg to observe that, 
in the opinion of Henry, office did 
not differ from servitude, a minister 
from a spaniel, and that Henry would 
have regarded independence of mind 
as treason. Henry was perfectly ty- 
rannical, also able and well informed, 
and no one could obtain an influence 
over him, which might have been 
feasible with a man of inferior head. 
Cavendish gives us the following ac- 
count of Wolsey’s mode of raising 
himself. 

«In especial, for that he was most earnest 
and readiest among all the council to advance 
the king’s only will and ure, wethout 
any respect to the case: king therefore 
perceived him to be a meet instrument for 
the accomplishment of his devised will and 
pleasure, called him more near unto him, 
and esteemed him so highly, that his esti- 
mation and favour put all other ancient 
counsellors out of their accustomed favour, 
that they were in before; insomuch that 
the king committed all his will and plea- 
sure unto his disposition and order. Who 





* See Vol. xciv. ii. 240, 335. 
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wrought so all his matters, that all his en- 
deavour was only to satisfy the king’s mind, 
knowing right well that it was the —_ 
vein “a right course to bring him to hig’ 
promotion. The king was young and lusty, 
dis all to mirth and pleasure, and to 
follow his desire and appetite, nothing 
minding to travail in the busy affairs of this 
realm. The which the almoner perceiving 
very well, took upon him therefore to dis- 
burden the king of so weighty a charge and 
troublesome business, putting the king in 
comfort, that he shall not need to spare any 
time of his pleasure, for any business, that 
should necessarily happen in the council, as 
as long as he, being there and having the 
king’s authority and commandment, doubted 
not to see all things sufficiently furnished 
‘and perfected; the which would first make 
the king privy of all such matters as should 
pass through their hands before he would pro- 
ceed to the finishing or determining of the 
same, whose mind and pleasure he would fulfil 
and follow to the uttermost, wherewith the 
king was wonderfully pleased. And whereas 
the other ancient counsellors would, accord- 
ing to the office of good counsellors, diverse 
times persuade the king to have sometime 
an intercourse in the council, there to hear 
what was done in weighty matters, the 
which pleased the king nothing at all, for he 
loved nothing worse than to be constrained to 
do any thing contrary to his royal will and 
pleasure ; and that he knew the almoner very 
well, having a secret intelligence of the 
king’s natural inclination, and so fast as the 
other counsellors advised the king to leave his 
pleasure, and to attend to the affairs of his 
realm, so busily did the almoner persuade 
him to the contrary, which delighted him 
much, aud caused him to have the greater 
affection and love to the almoner. Thus 
the almoner ruled all them, that before ruled 
him.” pp, 81. 82. 

From this extract, it will be plain 
in what manner Wolsey obtained his 
high power’; and, of course, being a 
mere echo of Henry, he lost no favours, 
until (as we observed in our former re- 
view) he ventured to set up for himself 
asa principal. In Wyatt’s account 
here given (p. 427) it seems “‘that the 
matter of the Duchess [the king of 
France’s sister] cooling every day more 
and more, his [the Cardinal’s] credit 
also waned till it was utterly eclipsed ; 
and that so busied the great personages, 
that they marked the less the king’s 
bent [towards Ann Boleyn], the rather 
for that some way it seemed helpful to 
their working against the Cardinal. 
p. 427.” 

These passages show clearly by what 
means Wolsey became prime minister, 

Gent. Maa. June, 1897. 
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and was so long able to overcome his 
werful enemies. Henry knew, that 
Yolsey, was only the figure of him- 
self the king in a looking-glass; and 
therefore to condemn him would be to 
condemn himself. But when the 
Cardinal attempted to have a political 
existence of his own, Henry thought 
that a convenience was likely to a 
come an obstruction; and soon let 
him know that he had miscalculated, 
in supposing that he was any other 
than a parasitick plant, which thrived, 
while it was upheld by the royal oak, 
but could not support an independent 
existence. Wolsey himself, in his dis- 
tress, was recalled to that recollection 
which he ought never to have forgot- 
ten, and instead of braving his ene- 
mies, appeals to the king’s Sodiines and 
honour, which he thought must be 
interested in his behalf, because with 
only a late exception he had been 
merely a passive instrument in execu- 
ting the royal will and pleasure. 
Speaking of his yielding himself guilty 
in the premunire, he says 
** It was the best way for me, all things 
considered, to do as I have done than to 
stand in trial with the king, for he would 
have been loath to have been noted a wron 
doer, and in my submission the king, 
doubt not, had a great remorse of con- 
science, wherein he would rather pity me, 
than malign me. And also there was a con- 
tinual serpentine enemy about the king 
[Aun Boleyn] that would, I am well assured, 
if I had been found stiff-necked, [have] called 
continually upon the king in his ear (I mean 
the night-crow) with such vehemency, that 
I should with the help of her assistance, ob- 
tained sooner the king’s indignation.” P.316, 
We are fully willing to admit Wol- 
sey’s favour towards learning and learn- 
ed men, but that was also approved by 
Henry. That Wolsey would not have 
assented to the deposition of the Papal 
authority is evident from his own dying 
words (p.389), where he deprecates to- 
leration of Protestants ; and therefore, if 
the King wished toestablish the Refor- 
mation, he must have been removed. 
In the production of this happy change 
of religion, the following curious cir- 
cumstance occurred. Anne Boleyn 
was possessed of ‘* Tyndal’s Obedience 
of a Christian Man,” and lent it to an 
attendant, Mrs. Gainsford, to read, She 
had a lover named Zouch, and as lo- 
vers and kittens are fond of gamboling, 
he snatched the book out of her hand, 
and became so delighted with it, that 
he was always perusing it. The Car- 
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dinal had given orders to the bishops, 
and ially to Dr..Sampson, dean 
of the king’s chapel, to use their ut- 
most exertions, in impeding the circu- 
lation of the book, and more particular- 
ly in preventing its coming into the 
king’s hands. Dr. Sampson caught 
Mr. Zouch in the act of reading it, 
seized it, and delivered it to the Car- 
dinal. 

«¢ In the mean time the Lady Anne 
asketh her woman for the book. She 
on her knees told all the circumstances. 
‘The Lady Anne showed herself not 
sorry nor angry with either of the two. 
But said she, ‘ well, it shall be the 
dearest book that ever the dean or car- 
dinal took-away.” The noblewoman 
goes to the king, and upon her knees 
she desireth the king's help for her 
book. Upon the king’s token the 
book was restored, and now bringing 
the book to him, she besonght his 
Grace most tenderly to read it. The 
King did so,and delighted in the book, 
‘for (said he) this book is for me and 
all kings to read,’ and in a little time, 
by the help of this virtuous lady, by 
the means aforesaid, had his eyes opened 
to the truth, to advance God's religion 
and glory,to abhor the Pope’s doctrine, 
his lies, his pomp, and pride, to de- 
liver his subjects out of the Egyptian 
darkness, the Babylonian bonds, that 
the Pope had brought his subjects 
under. Andsocontemning the threats 
of all the world, the power of princes, 
rebellions of his subjects at home, and 
the raging of so many and mighty po- 
tentates abroad ; set forward a reforma- 
tion in religion, beginning with the 
triple-crown’d head at first, and so 
came down to the members, bishops, 
abbots, priors, and such like.” p. 440. 

Now it is plain, from the passage 
just quoted, and Wolsey’s dying words, 
that he had been long apprised of the 
King’s anti-papal prejects: and as he 
could not possibly second them, he 
should have retired from office before 
the question of Catharine’s divorce 
was agitated. But probably he thought 
that his personal safety depended upon 
his retaining office. But whether he 
thought so or not, the king’s intentions 
required his dismissal. 

e have gone more fully into this 
subject, because the leading feature of 
Henry's reign is the Reformation,with 
which Wolsey had no concern; and 
this excepted, we see no political mea- 
sure. of great moment in that reign. 
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The curious circumstance is, that a 
king so arbitrary in principle, should 
be the efficient means of bringing 
about an event, the most favourable to 
liberty. Wolsey saw it. in this light, 
and it was unquestionably a prophecy, 
which came to pass in the reign of 
Charles I. On his death bed, he says, 

** And say furthermore, that I request 
his Grace, in God’s name, that he have a 
vigilant eye to depress this new pernicious 
sect of Lutherans, that it do not in- 
crease within his dominions, through his 
negligence, in such a sort as that he shall 
be fain at length to put harness upon his 
back to subdue them ; as the King of Bo- 
hemia did, who had good e, to see his 
rude commons (then inflicted with Wick- 
liffe’s heresies) to spoil and murder the 
spiritual men and religious persons of his 
realm; the which fled tothe king and his 
nobles for succour, against their frantick 
rage; of whom they could get no help of 
defence or refuge, but [they] laughed them 
to scorn, having good game at = ors spoil 
and consumption, not regarding their duties, 
nor their own defence. And when these er- 
roneous heretics had subdued all the clergy 
and spiritual persons, taking the spoil of 
their riches, both of churches, monasteries, 
and all other spiritual things, having no 
more to spoil, [they] caught such a courage 
of their former liberty, that then they dis- 
dained their prince and sovereign lord, with 
all the noble personages, and the head go- 
vernors of the country, and began to fal! in 
hand with the temporal lords to slay and 
spoil them, without pity or mercy, most 
cruelly. Insomuch that the king and other 
his nobles were constrained to put harness 
upon their backs, to resist the ungodly 
powers of those traitorous hereticks, and 
to defend their lives and liberties, who 
pitched a field royal against them; in 
which field these traitors so stoutly en- 
countered the party of them was so cruel 
and vehement, that in fine they were vic- 
tors, and slew the king, the lords, and 
all the gentlemen of the realm, leaving 
not one person that bare the name or 
part of a gentleman alive. p- 390.” 

Wolsey says, that this insurrection, 
and that of the Wickliffites in the reigns 
of Rich. II. and Hen. V. were “ plain 

recedents,’’ and most certain it is,that 

onarchy cannot subsist without an 
Established Church, acting in subordi- 
nation, and that the multitude have 
ever made religion a cloak for degrad- 
ing their superiors. 

‘We have been arraigned, (as we 
have betore observed,) for having been 
unjust te Wolsey; but in our judg- 
ment, we see nothing so great as to 
vindicate a political life of him par ex- 
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cellence. A work like the present, 
fitted to show the romantic feature 
of his story, his extraordinary eleva- 
tion, his splendid mode of living, the 
uliar manners of his age, and the 
interesting pape J of his last days, is 
(we think) a display of the subject in 
better taste. A political life of Lord 
Burleigh would bea very proper thing, 
and one merely personal a great error 
of judgment; but before him, we do 
not know, that there ever existed in 
this country a great statesman proper! 
so called.—-Casdinal Beaufort hs & 
deed been so named, but history says 
very little of him, and of others noth- 
ing at all, unless it be of their misrule 
and misfortunes. Why therefore are 
we expected to laud political merits 
of which history is silent — indeed 
of which it brings no attestations be- 
fore the reign of Elizabeth. In the 
earlier times, ministers were estimated, 
at the highest, only as judges are now 
—the great business of the nation was 
conducted upon military principles; 
and chiefly by the king himself and 
military men. Wolsey encouraged 
learning, but that ash beonly shared 
with Henry himself, who found it very 
useful in his own support against the 


Pope. 

We repeat then that the life of 
Wolsey is, in our judgment, a biogra- 
phical romance. Here we have it 
written by a confidential attendant, in 
a most picturesque form—indeed it isa 
dramatick exhibition, in which Wol- 
sey himself, not the author under his 
name, is the chief actor. For when 
the latter ensues, let us remember the 
following words of Blair; ‘‘ characters 
are generally considered, as professed 
exhibitions of fine writing; and an 
historian who seeks to shine in them, 
is frequently in danger of carrying re- 
finement to excess, from a desire of 
appearing very profound and penetrat- 
iug. He brings together so many con- 
trasts,-and subtle oppositions of quali- 
ties, that we are rather dazzled with 
sparkling expressions, than entertained 
with any clear conception of a human 
character. A writer who would cha- 
racterise in an instructive and masterly 
manner, should be simple in his style, 
and should avoid all quaintness and 
affectation ; at the same time not con- 
tenting himself with giving in general 
outlines only, but descending into pe- 
culiarities, which mark a character in 
its Moststrong and distinctive features.” 
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We have therefore to observe, in 
conclusion, that the life of Wolsey be~ 
fore us has the first of claims from its 
simplicity and genuineness. Merely 
as a book it is exceedingly interesting. 
Mr. Singer has both edited and illus- 
trated it in an unexceptionable form,. 
from references often to very recondite 
black letter works, so that it is a good 
picture in a good frame. We shal} 
anxiously expect Buck’s History of 
Richard the Third, announced by Mr. 
Singer as preparing for publication. 


= . 
87. An Introductory Lecture on_ Political 

Economy, delivered before the University 

of Oxford on the 6th of December, 1826. 

By Nassau William Senior, of Magdalen 

College Oxford, A.M. Professor of Po- 

kitical Economy, 8vo. pp. 39. 

THAT there is @ political economy 
we are willing to Satiere, and we 
think, that it may be discovered by 
means of Mr. Malthus’s doctrine of 
population, and that he may have the 
glory of founding one; for we are of 
opinion, that the operative principle 
upon the state of society, as a whole, 
is established by Providence to be 
that of the population, and that what 
is now called political economy does 
not include numerous phenomena, can- 
not solve others, and is in fact little 
more than a antic grammar of 
scholastic disquisitions about labour, 
rent, and wages. The principle of 
wealth only (our readers will recollect 
the well-being of Wales and the poor 
agricultural counties) may be made in- 


jurious to the population, if only ex- 


changed for foreign luxuries. For in- 
stance, when Dean Swift put the fol- 
lowing case—let a landholder in Ire- 
Jand export several head of cattle to 
France, and receive in return a hog- 
shead of claret. It is drunk out by 
himself and his friends ; and the people 
are impoverished by their natural re- 
source, the product of the soil, being 
withheld from their consumption. A 
country may be very rich, and the 
ople be very poor, merely because 
rovidence goes one way, and arti- 
ficial circumstances another; and we 
do not call that a valuable political art, 
which unlike navigation, mechanicks, 
and many other arts, Providence. stul- 
tifies by counter-action.—Evelyn says, 
that our ancestors always kept a lar; 
table, in order that the farmers: might 
be enabled to pay their rents, and the 
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people be supported ; and Adam Smith 
(not aware of the consequences, as af- 
fecting his own system) says, that fo- 
reign luxuries have sadly deteriorated 
the comfortable maintenance of the 
le—look at the poor agriculturas 
counties —the labourer is stout and 
healthy, and knows not want. Is 
there a chapter in Adam Smith upon 
population in any other view, than 
that its increase is a blessing? whereas 
it may and does(in the case of Ireland, 
and many parts of England) amount 
to an absolute curse. We repeat, that 
the laws of Providence and the laws 
of political economy (as now professed) 
are diametrically opposite in most im- 
portant respects; and that therefore 
the latter cannot, nor ought not, to have 
any more than an empirical character, 
because itis not a science supported 
by experiment. In the discussions 
about Ireland, political economy neither 
has done, nor can do any thing. We 
very well know the imputations, which 
will be ascribed to our stupidity for 
not feeling the value of such wonder- 
ful things, as - political economy has 
discovered, but our answer is, that it is 
no more than the old scholastic mode 
of quibbling disquisition, applied to 
rent, value, labour, wages, and so 
forth ; and that, not being the system 
upon which Providence acts, Mr. 
ALTHUS ALONE can be the founder 
of a real and genuine political econo- 
my which, when understood, will be 
found vo have a practical benefit, be- 
cause both England and Ireland actually 
show that production may increase, 
and pauperism increase also. The 
reason is obvious, the augmentation of 
the one ¢wo-fold, makes the other 
augment four-fold ; and thus political 
economy,upon its own principle of in- 
definitely augmenting production,does, 
in the very process, generate a count- 
eraction ten times more hurtful than 
the benefit is advantageous. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Providence, wherever 
the products of the sail are exported 
for foreign luxuries, the population 
should be proportionably diminished, 
according to the greater quantity of the 
things exported, but this is of course 
impracticable. Now by political eco- 
nomy, as at present professed, we 
see only a narrow object; and more- 
over, we think that the said political 
economy has actually no more to do 
with the grand universal well-being of 
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soeiety than nouns, pronouns, and 
participles; the true bearing of the 
thing turns {upon the number of the 
wore. per square mile, and the na- 
tural and acquired resources of the 
country to maintain them. Suppose 
three hundred souls upon every square 
mile, and the income of the country, 
not sixpence anaually per head—let a 
gentleman of ample property live to see 
two hundred great great grandchildien 
descend from him—large as may 
his wealth, and lofty as may be his 
pride, some of those great grand child- 
ren must be taylors or starve ; in the 
same manner, the increase of pauper- 
ism implies merely the increase of 
poor ople wha cannot support 
themselves, the poor treading upon the 
heels of the rich ; and why does that 
happen, but because the family is too 
large for the means—it is by no means 
a difficult thing to know what num- 
bers a country of a given dimension 
ought to have, taking its ability to 
maintain more or less, according to its 
commerce, into the calculation. Rent 
will rise proportionably to the demands 
of the population for food, and labour 
will be at the same time depreciated 
by competition. Look at Ireland— 
look at the Northern Counties, the 
FACT stares us in the face; and under 
full vision of it, comes the present 
litical economy, neglecting statistics, 
and recommending, as a cure for all 
evils, metaphysical discussions about 
rent and labour; whereas there is no 
remedy for meee | but increase of 
means. Wretched philosophers we 
know that we shall be deemed—be it 
so—we are of the school of Bacon, not 
of Aristotle; and we do not value that 
philosophy a straw which is not sup- 
ported by experiment. 

Differing as we do from our author 
in respect to the nominal science 
(which it is his duty to support), we 
are nevertheless called upon to say, 
that he is master of his subject, ac- 
cording to its principles, and that he 
is logical in his argument, and lumi- 
nous in his illustration. 


—@— 
88. Death's Doings. Second Edition, with 
considerable Additions. 
OUR opinion of this entertaining 
work, in its original state, was given at 
some length in a previous Number. 


Its enlargement has been effected, 
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perhaps with superior merit as to the 
etchings, and with not inferior literary 
strength. Westill think that the com- 
mentary was unnecessarily elaborate, 
and that some illustrations might have 
been well spared with advantage to 
the volume. Among the very best 
contributions to the present edition, 
are those of Mr. Carrington and Mis. 
Hemans; the latter certainly the most 
powerful and the most beautiful fe- 
male writer of the present day. ‘* The 
Gamester,” and ** Childe the Hunter,” 
by the Poet of Dartmoor, are fine com- 
positions, but he will readily excuse 
us, if in the limited notice we can 
give to a second edition, we select the 
poem of his talented contemporary. 


The etching it illustrates is an Angler 
intent upon his sport, while Death, 
with a casting net, is about to cut 
short both his pastime and his life. 


Tue ANGLER. 


Thou that hast lov’d so long and well 
The vale’s deep quiet streams, 
Where the pure water-lilies dwell, 
Shedding forth tender gleams ; 
And o’er the pool the May-fly’s wing 
Glances in golden eves of spring ; 


Oh! lene and lovely haunts are thine, 
Soft, soft the river flows, 

Wearing the shadow of thy pine, 
The gloom of alder-boughs ; 

And in the midst, a richer hue, 

One gliding vein of heaven’s own blue! 


And there but low sweet sounds are heard— 
The whisper of the reed, 
The plashing trout, the rustling bird, 
The scythe upon the mead ; 
Yet through the murmuring osiers near, 
There steals a step which mortals feer. 


"Tis not the stag that comes to lave, 
At noon, his panting breast ; 
‘Tis not the bittern, by the wave 
Seeking her sedgy nest ; 
The air is fill’d with summer's breath, 
The young flowers laugh—yet, look! ’tis 
Death ! 


But if, where silvery currents rove, 
Thy heart, grown still and sage, 
Hath learn’d to read the words of love 
That shine o’er nature’s page; 
If holy thoughts thy guests have been 
Under the shade of willows green ; 


Then, lover of the silent hour, 
By deep lone waters pass’d, 
Thence hast thou drawn a faith, a power, 
To cheer thee through the last; 
And, wont on brighter worlds to dwell, 
Mayst calmly bid thy streams _— 
’. H. 
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89. The Military Sketch Book. Reminis- 
cences of Seventeen Years in the Service, 
Abroad ‘and at Home. By an Officer of 
the Line. 2 vols 8vo. Colburn. 
THERE is some’ agreeable reading 

in these volumes; they are inferior, 

erhaps, to their prototype, the Naval 

Sketch Book, yet still evidently the 

production of an amiable and a sen- 

sible man. They abound with such 
characteristic traits of kind profes- 
sional feeling, such wholesome and 
judicious advice to young officers ad- 
ministered in so good a spirit, that they 
deserve to be very generally popular, 
and we shall be much mistaken if 
they do not become so. It will be 
evident to most readers, that profes- 
sional men are the only proper narra- 
tors of the professional events that in- 
terestus. We never read, for instance, 

an account of a criminal trial from a 

female pen (and Miss Edgeworth and 

Mrs. Opie have each attempted such a 

scene), without being struck by the 

ignorance of the most common terms 
and usages of the Court, with which 
they abound. Such anomalies in Law, 

a solecisms in practice, such a want 

of acquaintance with the ordinary for- 

malities observable on such occasions, 
that all the illusion to which we had 
surrendered ourselves is dissipated and 
lost. It was impossible not to have 
read the Naval Sketch Book withont 
feeling the charm of its perfect keep- 
ing—a charm which equally belongs 
to the present work. e dislike the 
mess-table chat the most, and though 
we have given the tribute of a tear to 
some passages, we beg to vindicate our 
womanly practice, by stating that the 
sentimental stories had no part nor lot 
in our sensibilities, for we like them 
the least. We will try our readers 
with one of those descriptions which 
touched us to the quick —first premis- 
ing that the regiment has been pa- 

raded to witness the infliction of mi- 

litary punishment—the morning cold 

and foggy—the men sullen—the wo- 
men of the regiment in silent grou 

at the barrack windows. ‘Two soldiers 

were to receive three hundred lashes! 

One of them, a Corporal of prévious 

good character, had been seduced into 

the commission of a crime; it is to 
him that we would confine our at- 

+ a The Colonel thus addressed 

im: 
** © You are the last man in the regiment 

I could have expected to find in this situa- 
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tion. I made you a Corporal, Sir, from s 
belief that you was a deserving man, and 
you had before you every hope of further 
promotion, but you have committed such a 
crime, that I must, though unwillingly, 
permit the sentence of the Court which 
tried you to take its effect.’ Then turning 
to the Sergeant Major, he ordered him to 
cut off the Corporal's stripes from his jacket. 
The prisoner then stripped without the 
slightest change in his stern but penitent 
countenance.” 


An offer was now made to him to 
volunteer into an African corps, and 
thus avoid the punishment. 


*«<« No, Sir,’ replied the man, ‘ I’ve 
been a long time in the regiment, and I'll 
not give it up for three hundred lashes ; not 
that I care ph going to Africa; I deserve 
my punishment, and I’ll bear it, but I'll not 
quit the regiment yet, Colonel.’ This sen- 
timent, uttered in a subdued and manly 
tone, was applauded by a smile of satisfac- 
tion from hk officers and men, but most 
of all by the old Colonel, who took the 
greatest pains to show the contrary ; but all 
would not do, he felt flattered that the man 
preferred a flogging to quitting him and his 
regiment.” 

The prisoner is tied up—the three 
drummers stand beside the triangle. 
The first taking three steps forward, 
applied the lash to the soldier’s back— 
** one” —again he struck—* two :”— 


*« Again and again, until twenty-five were 
clea” Thee came a second drummer, and 
he performed his twenty-five. Then came 
a third, a stronger and heavier striker; he 
brought the blood out upon the right 
shoulder blade, which perceiving, he struck 
lower, but the. Surgeon ordered him to 
strike again. upon the bleeding part. I 
thought this was cruel, but I learnt after 
from the Surgeon himself that it gave much 
less pain to continue the blows as directed, 
than to strike upon the untouched skin. 

*«The poor fellow bore his flagellation 
without a word. At the first ten or twelve 
blows he never moved a muscle, but about 
the twenty-fifth he clenched his teeth and 
winged a little from the lash. During the 
second twenty-five, the parts became blue 
and thickened—and before the fiftieth blow 
was struck, we could hear a smothered groan 
from. the poor sufferer, evidently caused by 
his efforts to stifle the natural exclamations 
. of acute pain. The third striker, as I said, 


brought the blood. The Colonel directed a . 


look at the Drummer, which augured no- 
thing advantageous to his interest, and on 
the fifth of his twenty-five, cried out to 
him, ‘ Halt, Sir, you know as much about 
using the cat as you do of your sticks’,” &c. 


We will not prolong the scene—the 


man is now taken down, and when 
about to be removed, the Colonel ad- 
dressed bim thus: 


“¢ Your punishment, Sir, is at an end; 
you may thank the Surgeon’s opinion for 
being taken down so soon (every body knew 
this was only a pretext). I have only to ob- 
serve to you, that as you have always been 
previous to this fault a good man, I would 
recommend you to conduct yourself well for 
the future, and I promise to hold your pro- 
motion open to you as before. 

“« The poor fellow replied that he would 
do so, and burst into tears, which he strove 
in vain to hide. Wonder not that the hard 
cheek of a Soldier was thus moistened with 
a tear—the heart was within his bosom, 
and these tears came from it. The lash 
could not force one from his burning eyelid, 
but the word of kindness, the breath of 
tender feeling from his respected Colonel, 
dissolved the stern Soldier into the grateful 
and contrite Penitent.” 

It is thus that one touch of nature is 
worth volumes of sentiment, and it is 
in these beautiful touches that the ex- 
cellence of these volumes consists ; and 
by these, the amiable feelings of the 
writer are exhibited. The recollec- 
tions of Walcheren are full of such, 
and exhibit in most pathetic contrast 
the gallantry of heroes, and the tender- 
ness of women. 

We have said enough to recommend 
the Military Sketch Book to every class 
of readers. The young Soldier can- 
not read it, we think, without im- 
provement, nor the Citizen without a 
deep feeling of gratitude to those who 
bleed and suffer, that he may be safe. 


—_—¢ o— 
90. Allen’s History and Antiquities of Lam- 
beth. (Concluded from our volume for 
1825, p. 148.) 


WHO was the original founder of 
Lambeth Palace, is lost in obscurity. 
The proprietrix in the time of Edward 
the Confessor was the Countess Goda, 
sister of King Edward the Confessor, 
and the archiepiscopal residence is pre- 
sumed to stand upon the site of her 
palace. But here are difficulties. The 
well-known Royal residence at Ken- 
nington is made the site of Hardica- 
nute’s palace; but in Domesday book, 
Kennington and Lambeth are distinct 
manors, and the former was held by 
Teodric the goldsmith of Edward the 
Confessor and the Conqueror. This 
is unfavourable to the identity of Lam- 
beth and Kennington, as to appella- 
tion, and the Chroniclers name Lam- 
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beth. only as the site of the palaces of 
the two Saxon Kings; but Lambeth 
might be a general term, including 
Kennington. We merely state the 
difficulties, without attempting to elu- 
cidate them, any further than to pre- 
sume, that if the Royal palace at Ken- 
nington was the Lambeth palace of 
Hardicanute and Harold, it was also, 
in our judgment, that of the Countess 
Goda; but that Kennington was the 
Lambeth palace of these Saxon Princes 
is again questionable, because there is 
a Church mentioned in Domesday; 
and Anglo-Saxon Court-houses stood 
near the Church, or Bell-house, and 
according to this rule, Lambeth Church 
being adjacent to the archiepiscopal 
residence, the Royal palace of Lambeth 
might have stood where the Primate’s 
mansion is now seated. 

In our ancient Castles, &c. it is 
well known that the Hall was the 
place of assemblage for the household, 
the great dining chamber for the fa- 
mily, and the guard chamber in gene- 
ral the first floor of the old keep, or of 
the gate house, if there was one. We 
cannot, therefore, think that the great 
chamber (the alja camera major) was 
ever the guard-chamber, as presumed. 
P. 197. 

The variations of modern and an- 
cient opinion are strikingly exemplified 
in two particulars; one is, that the 
‘lowest table on the East side of the 
Archbishop's hall is a shovel-board 
table; and the second, that the size of 
the hall was adapted to hospitality, and 
that a Mr. Seymour complained to 
Henry VIII. that Archbishop Cran- 
mer did not keep hospitality corre- 
spondent to his dignity. P. 222. 

Thug that blundering perversion of 
Christianity, the taking purity in prin- 
ciple and action to mean war with 
the innocent pleasures of life, did not 
then exist. 

_ Archbishop Parker's mode of keep- 
ing hospitality was this : 

“In the daily eating, this was the cus- 
tom: the Steward, with the servants that 
were gentlemen of the better rank, sat down 
at the tables in the hall on the right hand ; 
and the Almoner, with the Clergy and the 
other servants, sat on the other side ; where 
there was plenty of all sorts of provision, 
both for eating and drinking. The daily 


fragments thereof did suffice to fill the 
bellies of a great number of poor hungry 
people, that waited at the gate; and so 
constant and unfailing was this provision at 
my Jord’s table, that whosoever came, either 
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at dinner or supper, being uot above the 
degree of a knight, might there be enter- 
tained worthy of his quality, either at the 
Steward’s or at the Almoner’s table. And 
moreover, it was the Archbishop’s com- 
mand to his servants, that all strangers 
should .be received and treated with all 
manner of civility and respect, and that 
places at the table should be assigned them 
according to their dignity and quality, which 
rebounded much to the praise and commen- 
dation of the Archbishop. The discourse 
and conversation at meals, was void of all 
brawls and loud talking, and for the most 
part consisted in framing men’s manners to 
religion, or to some other honest and be- 
coming subject. There was a monitor of 
the Hall; and if it happened that any spoke 
too loud, or concerning things less decent, 
it was presently hushed by one that cried 
silence.” P. 224. 

We find from p. 228, that Arch- 
bishop Tenison thought a pint of wine 
to each person not too much. 

Our author, speaking of the Gate- 
house, mentions a sinall room adjoin- 
ing to the Porter’s lodge, supposed to 
have been used anciently as a secondary 
prison for confining the overflowings 
of the Lollard’s tower. P. 228. 

This supposition is a mistake. The 
prison in the Porter's lodge was for 
offending servants, and low delinquents. 
Besides Archdeacon Nares’s Glossary, 
the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, &c. 
&e. Evelyn says (Miscellanies, 568) 
** [ am told that our Mahomed having 
received his Adjuda de Costo, from the 
bounty and charity of a great person 
of more easie belief, is slipé aside for 
Sear of the Porter's lodge.” 


** A room, which juts out over the hall 
door, is said to have been Archbishop Til- 
lotson’s study, from whence he had peep- 
holes into the hall, the court, &e. with 
glass in them, by which he could see every 
body that came in and went out of the 
palace.” P. 229. 


This is an allusion to a very ancient 
custom of checking misbehaviour by 
having windows, which looked into 
the Hall, which windows served also 
for gratifying curiosity. Queen Eliza- 
beth was often invited to such win- 
dows, when on visits in progress, “ to 
see the dinner parties in the hall.” 

From p. 231, it appears, that Arch- 
bishop Anselm in the year 1100, called 
a synod at Lambeth. It should there- 
fore seem, that there was ¢hen a palace 
at Lambeth. Indeed, we are inclined 
to think, though with the diffidence 
before expressed, that there were from 
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the first, distinct palaces at Kenning- 
ton and Lambeth. 

In the old records concerning the 
manor of Vauxhall, we have a curious 
instahce of the manner in which our 
ancestors estimated the price of labour, 
that is to say, they thought it of no 
value if the workman was to be main- 
tained, or if they received more in 
virtue of their tenure from the Lord, 
than the labour was worth. For in- 
stance, in an inquisition taken 20 Ed. I. 
it was found, that 

** The works of customary tenants were 
of no value, because more was taken for the 

‘work than it was worth.” P. 266. 

In another inquisition, taken 12 
Edw. II. the customary tenants were to 
“ gather and carry the hay from the 
meadows, and to mow two days in 
‘harvest; but this was of no value, for 
they were to have a meal (prandium ) 
twice a day, even though they did not 
work.” p 268. 

From this last record, it appears that 
** 6 fowls were valued at 2d. a piece, 
and 7 cocks at 1$d. each.” P. 268. 

From a Reeve's account, taken 1 
Edw. III. it seems, that, estimating the 
difference in the value of money, cer- 
tain modern articles, now very cheap, 
were, comparatively speaking, enor- 
mously dear. The items to which we 
allade, are these, “ Also in one new 
sack bought, 64d."—Also in 6lb. of 
iron bought for the plough, 4d.; in 
manufacturing the same iron, 4d.” P. 
270. 

If we reckon ten times the ancient 
amount to be the modern worth (as is 
a common mode of calculation), the 
price of the sack was 5s. 5d.; the iron 
4d. per lb., and the work 4d. per Ib. 
also, in modern money. 

Formerly, all waste ground near the 
metropolis, was appropriated to the 
practice of archery. P. 285. 

In p. 294 we come to one of those 
‘monstra horribilia,’a modern Church. 
The order is Doric, made as light as the 
Corinthian ; the entablature is narrow, 
the triglyphs and mutules are omitted, 
and other strange things attempted, 
which are just as rational as making a 
Venus out of a Hercules. Of one 
thing we are satisfied, that a spire is 
inseparable from Gothic architecture, 
and that no art or ingenuity can make 
it harmonize with the Grecian style. 
It is in se (and can be nothing else) a 
plaia cone. Gilpin notices its insus- 
eeptibility of ornament; and it may 
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be added, that, in good taste, it should 


- be the finish. of a-tower, rising from 


the ground, at the west end of a Church, 
and that it does not look well in the 
centre of a transept, nor appertains to 
Churchesoflargedimensions. Properly 
speaking, it. belongs to the village 
Church, where, rising among trees, it 
has a very happy effect, and to no 
other. It may even be doubted, 
whether it is a fitting adjunct to a 
Gothic Charch of the florid style, or 
to any one which has a clere story. 
In our judgment, it appertains only to 
a Church of unornamented character, 
and is utterly dependent for its beauty, 
upon certain proportions, and the cha- 
racter of its tower. 

In p. 297 we have the front of the 
Royal Coburgh Theatre; a thing of 
tiers of windows, and a fantastic pedi- 
ment. 

A Shot Manufactory (p. 313) rears 
its chimney. Now of the various 
nuisances to the eye which annoy us 
in the entrance of cities, these wretched 
concerns of manufactories are among 
the greatest. We would bury them 
all, if we could, in a deep valley, or 
excavate them under ground, and felt 
them in with a bread. fringe of wood ; 
— with their sheds . haw yor - 

an lings, and yards full of puddles 
cad hry ps wet om and liner; they 
form the most complete specimens of 
the anti-picturesque. Every thing that 
can be abominable is studiously made 
such—sheds, like field-hovels, red with 
pantiles (things which are too restless 
to continue a week in their places), 
are made to form a street-front, or an 
arcade is blocked three parts up with 
plank; a smart dwelling-house, too, is 
reared among heaps of rubbish ; add to 
these, a profusion of gawky chimnies, 
and clouds of annoying smoke, fetid 
s:nells, and stunning or creaking noises. 
That these are very vile things, every 
Gilpinian will readily admit; and 
only so, because they are not properly 
concealed ; and might be so cheaply, 
by a belt of Lombardy poplars and 
firs, &c. intermixed, and when grown 
up, intended to succeed the poplars. 

All very tall buildings unavoidably 
attract the eye to themselves; and a 
more horrifying object to the pictu- 
resque worl could not possibly ensue, 
than that Jong round. box, set up- 
right, the Shot Manufactory, at the 
end. of Waterloo-bridge. It. reaily. .is. 
swindling the eye into a belief. shat 
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the bridge was built on for 
a convenient road to that ceackinn for 
atomizing lead. An old well, suffi- 
ciently deep, to which a descent might 
be Gade tees above, is the thing 
which we should substitute ; but alas! 
nobody will attend to us—the sorrows 
of the pictaresque are, like those of 
vanity, never pitied ; and, as poor Mrs. 
Jordan used to sing, 

*¢ Nobody’s coming to marry me, 

Qh! preg what will become of me ?” 

s0 the environs of towns and cities 
might likewise sing, 

** Nobody’s coming to rescue us, 

Oh! dear what will be made of us.” 

In p. 346 our author acquaints us, 
that at a place of public entertainment, 
called Lambeth Wells, Erasmus King, 
who had been coachman to Dr. Desa- 
guliers, read lectures, and exhibited 
experiinents in Natural Philosophy. 
This is a curious illustration of “ like 
master, like man.” 

That this world was made for the 
habitation of mankind, we have no 
doubt ; but we do not think that it 
was made to be entirely covered with 
houses. If we, however, do not think 
so, the Cocknies do, and proceed to 
extirpate every remain of field and 
verdare with incredible alacrity. What 
wonderful changes they have made in 
a short space of time, appears from the 
following paragraph. ; 

‘¢ Previous to the road being made from 
Westminster to Ranaiagiehe the site was 
fields, with a bridle-way from Newington to 
Lambeth-palace and stairs. This was of 
ove antiquity, and some old le in 

beth remember their fathers mentioning 

that Geo. II. used to cross the water and go 

this path, attended by his Courtiers, 

to t in Greenwich Park and Black- 
heath.” P. 349. 


Here our limits compel us to leave 
this well-executed and interesting com- 
pilation. Mr. Allen is entitled to great 
praise, for the very satisfactory manner 
in which he has compiled it, and the 
om reg with which he has embel- 
ished it. Science is under great obli- 
to all those who can render 
4 clieap, and yet not spoil 
it; for, where it is locked up in 
Jame ee works, it can never be- 

a science of general reading, and 
thas loses much t. 
~ Mr. Allen is, we see, ing 
for the press, a“* History of the Town 

Gawr, Mac. June, 1827, 
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and Borough of Southwark,” a subject 
which promises no small gratification 
of curiosity ; and is also editing # 
** History of London,” publishing in 


Numbers, 
—-— 
91. The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Exeter. Illustrated by 

a@ Series of Engravings of Views, Eleva- 

tions, Sections, and Plan of that Edifice. 

Including Bi ical Anecdotes of the 

Bishops of the See. By John Britton, 

F.S.A. gc. 40. pp. 152. Longman 

and Co, 

THE richness and accu of the 
embellishments, combined with the re- 
search and talent displayed in the let- 
ter-press, and the elegance of printing, 
have produced a volume that must 
give satisfaction to its patrons, and 
which will not a little contribute to 
sustain topographical works on the 
high eminence to which Mr. Britton 
has in a very considerable degree con- 
tributed to elevate them, 

To the investigator of the remains 
of what Mr. Britton ajpositely desig- 
nates Christian Architecture in this 
country, the beautiful illustrations— 
TWENTY-Two in number, and those 
of the greatest merit,—will be of gteat 
importance; but we could have wish- 
ed for the benefit of those who are but 
t in the science of architecture, 
that the 4 letter-press had 
been much fuller on so useful and in- 
teresting a portion of the work. De- 
scription ought to be an anatomy of 
the complicated structure exhibited in 
the plates ;—a full definition of the 
parts in detail,—a critique on the 
work, elucidating the. principles of 
construction, and pointing out the va- 
rious beauties or defects in parts which 
either produce a discordant or harmo- 
nious whole, as their distribution may 
be attended to with more or less taste. 
The deficiency in the present volume 
in this respect is not, however, attri- 
butable to any ignorance on the part of 
Mr. Britton,—for we know and ap- 
preciate his intimate acquaintance 
with the art,—but fo the too prevalent 
notion that things, whether in reality 
or in picture,—speak best for them- 
selves. Experience nevertheless teaches 
that, unless the one is an exact counter- 
part of the other, they are both unin- 
telligible. These sentiments we feel 
will be duly acknowledged to arise 
from our ardent desire to render every 
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assistance to the uninitiated, and not 
from any wish to deteriorate from the 
merit of a book, which we regret to 
hear will never remunerate the author 
and —— for their liberality ; even 
when the whole impression has been 
disposed of. 

e could not help feeling consider- 
ably hurt at the necessity for the ob- 
servations in the Preface on the apath 
of the Clergy of this Cathedral, with 
regard to Topography ; but we, as well 
as every intellectual mind, must tender 
our thanks to Mr. Britton for having 
so spiritedly stood forward in defence 
of Literature. We could scarcely have 
believed that gentlemen reared in the 
bosom of Alma Mater, and who per- 
haps have themselves experienced the 
painful difficulties attendant upon the 
acquisition of knowledge, would have 
considered it creditable to the station 
in which they move, to imitate the 
unconcern of ignorance and the mean- 
ness of contumely. 

We acquit Mr. Britton of any thing 
like personal hostility to any particular 
individuals, but attribute be spirited 
conduct to the enthusiasm which he 
displays in the prosecution of his lite- 
rary labours. 


*‘ Were he less zealous and less anxious 
in the cause, he could view many things 
with indifference which now operate power- 
fully on his feelings. It is true that every 
successful result,—every kind and approv- 
ing word from the discriminating critic, every 
new discovery in history, and of beauty in 
art, tends to sweeten his labour, and brings 
with it new sources of pleasure ; but on the 
reverse, he is proportionably depressed and 
mortified when he encounters pride, super- 
ciliousness, and chilling neglect.” 

From p. 108, we find that there is 
this remarkable feature in the windows 
of this Cathedral :—the tracery, which 
is of the most elegant description, of 
each successive window on either side 
being varied in design from all the 
others, while the one on the opposite 
side (with but one exception) exactly 
corresponds. Specimens of these win- 
dows are given in pl. viii. xi. 

In p. 114, a singular example of an- 
cient art called the “ Minstrels’ Gal- 
lery,” is described and represented in 
pl. viii. xvii. It is on the north side 
of the nave, projecting from the cleres- 
tory, and supported by a bracket cor- 
nice. In front it displays a series of 
12 quatrefoil-headed niches, in which 


stand as many figures of angels playing 
upon musical instruments of different 
kinds. It may be referred to the reign 
of Edward III. ’ 

The clock was probably erected 
temp. Edw. III.; and the organ, ex- 
cepting Haerlem, is the largest and 
finest in Europe. It was built 1664, 
and rebuilt 1819. The number of 
pipes about 1600. 

The literary part has been mostly 
compiled by E. W. Brayley, F.S.A. 
whose talents are well known to have 
contributed much towards perfecting 
the local History of England, and illus- 
trating its architectural remains. 


--——<— 


92. Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate 
the Making of their own Wills. With 
Forms of Wills, containing almost every 
description of Bequest, &c. &c. Pp. 84. 
Ww. R Geoltuck™ ‘ “} 
THIS little pamphlet is peculiarly 

valuable, as being a senstlatl sient of 
advice emanating from a gentleman 
who, we understand, held for some 
years a situation in the Legacy Duty 
Office, Somerset House. . The laws 
relative to the disposal by will of per- 
sonal property and of lands; to the 
publication and republication of wills; 
of codicils ; alterations in, and witnesses 
to wills, are here clearly explained, in 
a compendious form, and in a style 
studiously familiar. But it appears to 
us, that by far the most valuable, as 
well as the most original part of this 
little work, are the ‘* Forms of Wills,” 
which occupy nearly one half of the 
volume, and which have never before 
been attempted in print. The object 
of these Forms, in which will be found 
almost every possible description of 
bequest of personal property, is to 
enable any person of ordinary capacity 
to make his own will -with safety, 
without any other assistance, except, 
to use the author’s own words, “ in 
cases of very considerable involvement 
and intricacy.” 

We cannot, ourselves, pretend to be 
profoundly acquainted with this sub- 
ject, but as far as we are able to judge, 
we do not hesitate to express an opi- 
nion, that these Forms must prove of 
very essential service to a numerous 
class, whether such as wish, for what- 
soever reason, to make their own wills 
without the assistance of a second per- 
son, or such as are constantly resorted 
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to (especially in country places), to 
assist their neighbours in the per- 
formance of that important duty. 


93. A Letter to Protestants converted from 
Romanism. the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
White, 4.M. Pp. 43. 

AMONG theartifices of that Church 
against which the powerful artillery of 
Mr. White has been directed, we have 
heard of one upon unquestionable au- 
thority, which decidedly marks its true 
character. Unable to answer his ar- 
guments, and for the purpose of 
weakening his authority, for perhaps 
the testimony of such a convert is the 
most powerful that can be adduced, 
a report is in circulation among the 
Romanists, that Mr. White is a non- 
existent personage, a shadow, a mask 
under which some hostile Protestant 
levels his animosity against Popery. 
So absurd a falsehood seems hardly to 
require a refutation, and we have no- 
ticed it merely to exhibit the mode by 
which the effect of Mr. White’s power- 
ful reasoning is attempted to be neu- 
tralized. He is again at his post, and 
affording the benefit of his experience, 
and the consolations of his example, to 
those who, like him, have burst the 
fetters of mental tyranny, but who, in 
their infant freedom, and in the blaze 
of that light which has visited them, 
may require guidance and support, the 
guidance of one who has trodden the 
same path, the support of one who 
has ‘ fought’ the same ‘ good fight,’ 
and has been exposed to the same 
painful ordeal. To Ny aR them 
in the path of Christian duty, and to 
comfort them under many affecting 
trials, are the aim and object of this 
admirable letter. In all plainness of 
speech, and with arguments drawn 
from the only true source, he confirms 
the new converts in the purer faith 
which they have adopted, and removes 
the superincumbent rubbish by which 
Christianity has been overlaid. 

The circulation of this Letter, print- 
ed as it is in a cheap form, is well cal- 
culated for distribution in a country 
where, under the blessing of God, the 
Reformation is now going on. As 
such an auxiliary, we humbly recom- 
mend it to those influential persons 
who are interested in this pious labour. 

_The following extract will amply 
vindicate our praise, and serve as a 


specimen of the spirit in which the 
Letter has been written : 
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*« Be therefore upon your guard, and 
repare yourselves against the seduction of 
indness, If at times you should feel dejec- 

tion and unhappiness stealing over you, do 
not imagine that, had you continued Ro- 
manists against the suggestions of your 
conscience, you should have escaped * coed 
feelings: or that, if, giving way to impor- 
tunate entreaties, you were to relapse into 
the profession of your former errors, undis- 
turbed peace of mind should be your lot. 
In such a case, believe me, you could never 
again take up the word of God in your 
hands. You would dread to look at a New 
Testament: you would be forced by your 
trembling conscience to confine yourselves 
to the detached portions of Scripture to 
which Rome, if she had dared, would long 
ago have reduced her Bible. You could 
never lift up the eyes of your soul to the 
Saviour, without hearing him say, ‘ He 
that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or anaheie more than me, is not 
worthy of me.’ (Matt. x.37.) Nay, your 
eyes would close away, with a blush, even 
from the face of those whose kindness had 
seduced you. The very affection for which 
you had thrown away your soul, would 
dwindle apace between lowered esteem on 
the side of your seducers, and a growing 
suspicion on your part that selfishness was 
the true spring of their tears. Strengthen 
then your souls on the side of Christian 
truth by prayer, and by the study of the 
Scriptures in the spirit of prayer. Persevere 
in the use of these means, and doubt not 
that peace of mind and assurance will come. 
It is éruth alone that can make a man per- 
manently happy. Whoever trusts any other 
foundation, builds on sand.” 


94. A Summary of the Laws principally 
affecting Protestant Dissenters. With an 
Appendix, containing Acts of Parliament, 
Trust Deeds, and Legal Forms. By 
Joseph Beldam, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 12mo, pp. 196. 
THE recent change of Administra- 

tion has given hopes to the various de- 

nominations of Protestant Dissenters, 
that amidst other more important alte- 
rations in our religious establishments, 
their demands for the abolition of the 

Corporation and Test Acts, and the 

Marriage Act, may not be overlooked. 

Very numerous Petitions to the Legis- 

lature to that effect, have been present- 

ed; and the subject will probably be 
resumed in the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

The summary of the subsisting Laws, 
now presented to the public by Mr. 
Beldam, is therefore at least well- 
timed ; it seems ably compiled, and 
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not the less acceptable for condensing 
the substance of many Statutes into a 
very small compass. A concise histo- 
rical sketch of the progress of these 
laws is prefixed, which is the most in- 
teresting portion of the work. The 
Appendix contains the most important 
Acts cited in the volume. 

Assailed on one side by the Papists, 
and on the other by the Siheeseea, it 
behoves all true friends of our en- 
lightened and tolerant Established 
Church to be particularly on their 
guard ; and not to suffer the ramparts 
of our Establishment to be undermined 
by:a compliance with a hollow and 
dangerous liberality. Fortunately the 
enemies of the Chareh of England, 
whilst they all unite in wishing her 
destruction, are diametrically opposed 
on many essential points; and we 
would seriously advise our Protestant 
Dissenting brethren to rest contented 
under the protection they are afforded 
by our tolerant Church, lest, shonld 
their wishes be accomplished in the 
downfall of our Church, the Papists 
should eventually make them bitterly 
repent their error, when it is too late. 


= 


95. Taxatio Papalis; being an Account of 
the Tax-Books of the United Church and 
Court of modern Rome; or of the Tare 
Cancellarie Apostolice and Taxe Sacre 
Penitentiarie Apostolice. By Emanci- 
Patus. 8v0. pp. 63. 

THE Taxa Camere seu Cancellarie 
Apostolic are taxes paid to the Roman 
See for license to commit all kinds of 
sin. The following is a specimen ; g. 
stands for grossi. 

*« Anso. pro eo qui matrem, sorcrem, aut 
aliam consanguineam, vel affinem suam, aut 
commatrem carnaliter cognovit.” g. v. 


This extraordinary mode of finance 
may with certainty be traced back to 
Jolin XXII. in the 14th century, a 
a notorious for extortion and riches. 

e have ever been of opinion, that 
many of the prohibited on we in 
marriage are absurd, as implying no 
incestuous connexion, indeed were fa- 
bricated by the Popes for the purpose 
of obtaining a composition in money. 
It appears from p. 40, that these prohi- 
bited degrees were multiplied infinitely, 
and that the following intimation ac- 
companied them, ‘‘ Et debet concor- 
dare cum camera apostolicd.” P. 40. 

We doubt whether a swindler, 


steeled in imposition, would tice 
such eed wre drt as oo to 
accommodate and modify Rexicton 
to every variety and degree of human 
** vitiosity” (the phrase of our author 
in p. 52); and we consider attempts 
to re-instate such a Church in power, 
to be just as rational as it would be 
to introduce the gentlemen and ladies 
of the Beggars’ Opera into our draw- 
ing rooms.—To this, as to other au- 
thors, who have seasonably ex 

the abominations of Popery, the pub- 

lic is greatly obliged. 

—@— 

96. The Episcopal Oath of Allegiance to the 
Pope in the Church of Rome ; containing 
the Oath, both in ils original and in its 
latest Form; the latter translated into 
English ; with some Remarks in particu- 
lar upon what is called the persecuting 
Clause. By Catholicus. 8vo. pp. 38. 
THE persecuting clause (in Eng- 

lish) is this ‘** Heretics, schismatics, 

and rebels against the Pope, I will to 
the best of my power persecute and 

fight against.” P. 13. 

Are persons professing such senti- 
ments fit to be entrusted with politi- 
cal power in a Protestant country? 
We think not; for we must recollect, 
that if the Monarch be a Protestant, 
the oath must extend to the King him- 
self, and every class of magistracy be- 
neath him, not papistical ; and this in 
order to support an impostor and a fo- 
reigner ip an usurpation, founded upon 
a physical impossibility, a claim toa 
divine authority for personal dominion 
over the bodies and minds of men.— 
We thank our author for aiding the 
cause of common sense and Protest- 


antism. 
— 

97. Instructions in reading the 
the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, offered to the attention of the younger 
Clergy and Candidates for Holy Orders ; 
with an Appendix on Pronunciation, and 
a Selection of Scripture proper Names, 
most liable to be variously pronounced. By 
the Rev. John Henry Howlett, M. A, 
Reading Chaplain of his Majesty's Cha- 
pel Royal, Whitehall, Vicar of Holling- 
ton, Sussex, and formerly Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 210. 
THERE is a peculiar difficulty at- 

tached to church-reading and preach- 

ing—It cannot be dramatized, for 

then it becomes bombast, and yet it 

must follow the principles of elocu- 
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tion. The general rules seem to be, 
slow enunciation and emphasis on the 
proper words. Inflections of the voice 
when a phrase requires impression to 
be produced, are. not only allowable, 
but useful. It is a necessary caution, 
not to elevate the particles, as for, by, 
in, who, &c. or sink the epithets, but 
to let them have their full force, by 
giving them equal tone with the sub- 
stantives, to which they refer; and 
care should be likewise taken not to 
be monotonous, or suddenly to drop 
the voice at the close of a sentence. 

We like Mr. Howlett’s book un- 
commonly, and are satisfied that it 
well deserves episcopal recommenda- 
tion. 

The Te Deum, in p. 82, we men- 
tion as an excellent exemplification of 
his plan. But in this, as in all other 
systems, we think that the epithets 
have often been degraded below their 
real consequence, more particularly 
where the term has become collo- 
quial; for instance, Mr. Howlett has 
in p- 99, 

««—. defend is thy hiimble sérvants in 
all assaults of our enemies.” 


We should read it (placing the em- 
phasis in Italics, and making short 
pauses), 

««— defend us thy humble servants in all 
assaults of our enemies.” 


We know no other method of mak- 

ing ‘‘ humble servants” have weight. 
Ye also think that the proper way 
of uttering the Grace is, 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, aud the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost—” 

As better expressing the sense than 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost—” 

But custom has here interfered, and 
almost inevitably influences a reader ; 
that, however, it does not do justice to 
the meaning, is plain, from the fol- 
lowing, where there ought to be only 
three points of emphasis. The usual 
enunciation is, 

“* As it was in the Leginning, is now, and 
shall be evermore,” ™ ; : 

. Now this is incorrect. It should be, 
in our judgment, 


“ As it was in the beginning, 1s now, 
and SHALL BE evermore.” 
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Mr. Howlett has added a most use- 
ful appendix concerning the enuncia- 
tion of Scripture proper names, and 
many other things of great utility.— 
We warmly recommend the wotk, 
for the study of Candidates for orders, 
and young Clergymen, who cannot 
fail to improve by it. 


—o— 


98. Protestant Church - Corruption, 
By Nathaniel Highmore, D.C.L. 

pp. 43. 

THE errors of individuals can never 
be made grounds of censure against 
any institation whatever, unless such 
errors grow out of the institution it- 
self; nor when such an institution is 
in an improving state, can it be said to 
be more corrupted. Dr. Highmore 
has picked out of newspapers, aberra- 
tions (true or false) of a few ecclesias- 
tics, and called these Church-Corrup- 
tions. As well might he have taken 
the various offences and delinquents 
shown up in the Acts and the Epistles, 
and argued from thence, that the holy 
Apostles were to blame. The fact is, 
that there never was an age when the 
Clergy, as a body, were so irreproach- 
able as they are now. ‘‘ Offences must 
needscome,”’ saysChrist himself; Why? 
A school-boy can give the answer. 

Dr. Highmore his logic, how- 
ever, makes Christ the author of the 
sin of Judas. We wish to hear no 
more of the subject. The Society of 
Doctors’ Commons refused to accept 
Dr. Highmore as a ets advocate, 
because he had taken Holy Orders ; 
and the Archbishop of Coamibens 
would not force him upon the Society. 
Hinc ille lachryme. 1f Dr. Highmore 
had taken the trouble to enquire first, 
whether a Clergyman was eligible as a 
candidate for the situation in question, 
all this vexation would have beea 
avoided. But because it was not avoided, 
the Clergy are to be calumniated *, as 
if they had any thing to do with the 
appointinent of Advocates in Doctors’ 
Comunons. 


&e¢. 





* In p. 8, Dr. Highmore quotes the 
Morning Chronicle, as stating, that a highly 
distinguished Prelate was in the habit of at- 
tending Newmarket races. If Dr. High- 
more alludes to the same Bishop (as we sus- 
pect he does), we can say, upon the autho- 
rity of his noble relatives, that it is false. 
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99. Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published ly the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol, 
XXII. Part II. 4to, 

XXV. THIS Part opens with the 
following Article admirably illustia- 
ted by its editor Mr. Webb.* 

A Survey of Egypt and Syria, undertaken 
in the year 1422, by Sin Giaeat ve Lan- 
noy, Kant. translated foom a Manuseript in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, with an in- 
troductory Dissertation, and notes of illustra- 
tion and reference to the Croisades. By the 
Rev. Joun Wess, M.A. F.S. A. 

The habits of a Military Man, 
until he is incapacitated by premature 
disease or old age, are so restless and 
fidgety, that he regards not labour or 
difficulty, if his appetite for excitement 
can be gratified. The extraordinary 
success of Henry the Fifth, in his easy 
conquest of France, seems to have ele- 
vated him (that is, if he was sincere) 
into a project, like that of Napoleon's 
expedition to Russia. A Crusade was 
a sort of injunction, pressed upon him 
by his father, indeed was one of the 
sponges, for deleting great sins, which 
had been recommended like a patent 
medicine by Popes to Sovereigns. But 
we have no idea that Henry (for he 
was as superior a statesman as war- 
rior) relished any scheme, ‘ which 
would nat kill two birds with one 
stone,” and, to employ another proverb, 
(for the use of them saves whole sen- 
tences of explanation) would not rea- 
lize “* one word for the Pope, and two 
for himself.”” Enemies were endea- 
vouring to twitch from under him his 
father’s throne, whenever he wished 
to sit down at peace in it; and his son 
knew that a hero is a human God, 
and that private assassination or defeat 
can alone endanger him. Conspirators 
felt, that they would be headless be- 
fore he would be throneless. But to 
the question before us: we think it pro- 
bable that Henry, having conquered 
France, and knowing that it was more 
difficult to preserve than to acquire, did 
really mean to exhaust the military 
power of France and England in this 
impracticable expedition of conquer- 
ing the Holy Land. Atleast such were 
his father’s avowed motives. We say 
impracticable, because it would have 
been utterly impossible to send from 





* Mr. Penn has recently published another 
essay on this Survey, in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature ;” 
see our Review p. 321. 


France and England a force sufficient 
to conquer so extensive a country, so 
distantly situated, especially as the 
very barbarism of that country, from 
its having no store of provisions, was 
in itself almost an impregnable defence. 
Now this political wholesale murder 
was providentially crushed by the pre- 
mature decease of Henry. He was 
assailed by a fistula, which nosurgeous 
of that day knew how to cure, and 
a yoo accordingly. However he 

ad previously sent out a ‘kind of en- 
gineer to make a military survey of the 
country, a Monsr. Gilbert de Lannoy, 
Knt. and his Report is the Article 
before us. He makes the most keen 
scrutiny of weak walls, imperfect 
fosses, soils suited to mining, entrances, 
defences, and depths of harbours, trade, 
population, roads, and provisions, and 
other usuals of modern Woolwich edu- 
cation. Thus he has produced a good 
statistical military survey, with this 
exception only, that he underrates, in- 
deed does not know, the tactics of ori- 
ental defences and fortification. For 
instance, he does not seem to know 
that Egypt was in reality admirably 
fortified Alberti says, concerning 
this subject, 

** Sed quid ego dixerim AEgypto ad lau- 
dem in primis datur: q’ sit in quaq; versus 
moru’ in modu’ munita et penitus inaccessi- 
bilis hic mari illinc deserti vastitate objecta : 
dextera montibus abruptissimis: sinistra pa- 
ladibus diffusissimis. fol. 5-1. 6.” 

Nor were the canals, with which 
the country is intersected, formed with 
the mere object of supplying the 
country with water, for they were di- 
rected also against internal enemies. 
The same Author, speaking of Cairo, 
says, 

*¢ Pervalidum putat Euripides adversarium 
esse multitudinem naturA sui; eamque si 
fraudem dolu’que in unu’ contulerit reddi 
omnino inexpugnabilem. Carras apud 

tu’ urbe’ populosissimam, adeout cum 
in diem defunctor’ capita, si non plus mille 
efferantur, sospite’ et optime valere arbitre’- 
tur. Prudentissimi reges crebra fossa 
aquaria ita divisere, ut jam nou una’ sed 
plurimas esse pusillas jurctas urbes dicas : 
id ita fecerunt credo ut nisi co’moditas passim 
diffunderetur. Sed ea re imprimis assecuti 
sunt, ut graves multor’ motus no’ verea’tur, 
et qui moveant levissime coprimant.” fol. 
LXI. & 

Is is very true, that modern armies 
have made an easy conquest of Egypt, 
because there were no European troops 
or modes of warfare to resist them, but 
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the Sacracens and Crusaders were 
matched upon far more equal terms. 
Lannoy has, however, given a too 
favourable statement, one which would 
have completely misled our victorious 
Monarch. 


These remarks apply only to the po- 
litical character of Lannoy's Itinerary. 
It is now merely an archzological cu- 
riosity, embellished in an excellent 
manner by Mr. Webb's valuable notes. 
One of these, as very interesting, we 
shall give. 

«* William Wey,B.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of St. Mary and St. Nicholas at 
Eton, near Windsor, who died in 1474, had 
been twice to the Sepulchre, and had once 
visited the shrine of St. James of Compos- 
tella in Spain. At the beginning of his 
Itinerary (MSS. Bodl. 565.) he has left di- 
rections for the benefit of succeeding pil- 
grims, which may give some idea of the best 
mode of proceeding upon this hazardous ex- 
pedition in that age. 

** A Provysyon. 

** A good provysyon. When a man is 
at Venyse and purposeth by the grase of 
God to passe by the see unto port Jaff and the 
holy londe, and so to “pee of owre Lord 
eryst Jhu in Jherusalem. He most dyspose 
hym in thys wyse. 1. Fyrste yf ye goo in 
a galley make yowre covenante wyth the pa- 
trone by tyme, and chese yow a place in the 
seyd galey inthe overest stage, for in the 
lawyst under hyt ys ryehe smolderynge hote 
and stynkynge. 2. Aud ye schal pay for 
yowre galey and for yowre mete and drynk to 
port Jaff and ayen to Venyse x! ducatt for 
to be in a goyd honeste plase, and to have 
yowre ese in the galey and also to be che- 
rishet. Also when ye schal yowre covenant 
take take goyde hede that the patron be 
boundeyn to yow afor the duke other lord 
of Venyse yn anc doketts to kepe all man- 
er covenants wyth yow that ys to say thatt 
he schal conduce yowe to certeyne havenys 
by the wey to refreshe yow and to gete yow 

h water and fresch bred and flesch. 

3. Also that he schal not tary longer at 
none havyn than thre days at the most with 
oute consent of yow all, 4. And that he 
schal nat take yn to the vessel nother goyng 
nother comyng no maner of marchandyse 
wyth owte yowre wyile to destresse yow yn 
yowre plasys and also for taryng of passage 
by the see. 5. And by the havenes he schal 
lede yow yf ye wy! First to Pole c mile from 
Venyse by water. From Pole to Curphew 
vie myle. From Curphew to Modyn iii ¢ 
mile. From Modyn to Cande iiic myle. 
From Cande to ys iijc myle. From 
sale to Haffe in cipres iiij c mile. From 
to port Jaffe iij c myle wyth owte 
more, 6. But make covenaunte 


that ye 
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com nat at Famagust in cipres, for no thing, 
for meny —— men and other also have 
dyde, for that eyre ys so corrupte thre 
abowte andthe water also. 7. Also that 
yowre patrone yeff yow every day hote mete 
twyes at too melys. Ynthe morning at dyn 
and afternone at soper. And the wyne that 
e schal drynke be goyd and yowre water 
fresch yf ye may com ther too, and also 
bystocte. 8. Also ye most ordeyne for 
yowre selfe and yowre felow, an ye have any, 
iij barellys eche of a quarte which quarte 
holdyth x galynys. Too of thes barell schal 
serve for wyne and the therde for water. In 
that on barel take rede wyne and kep evyr in 
store and tame hyt not yf ye may tyl ye com 
hamwarde ayen withoute syknes cause hyt 
other eny other nede. For ye schal thys in 
specyal note, an ye had the flux, yf ye wolde 
yeff xx doketes fora barel ye schal none have 
after ye passe moche venyse. And that 
othyr barel schal serve when ye have dronke 
up yowr drynkyng wyne to syl ageyne at the 
havyn where ye next com un to. 9. Also 
ye most by yow a chest to put yn yowr 
thyngys. And yf ye may have a felow with 
yow too or thre y wolde then by a chest 
that were as brode as the barel were long: 
In that one ende ye wolde have loke and 
key. and a lytyl dore and ley that same ba- 
rell that ye wolde spende frust at the same 
dore ende. for yf the galymen other pylgre- 
mys may com ther to meny wyl tame and 
drynke ther of and stele yowre watyr whyche 
ye wolde nat mysse oft time for yowre wyne: 
And in the other part of the cheste ye may 
ley yowre bred ches spyses. and all other 
thynges. 10. Also ye most ordeyne your 
bistockte to have wyth yow, for thow ye 
schal be at the tabyl wyth yowre patrone 
not wyth stonding ye schal. oft tyme have 
nede to yowre vyteyls bred chese eggys 
frute and bakyn wyne and other to make 
owre collasyun. For sum tyme ye schal 
ve febyl brede wyne and stynkyng water. 
many tymes ye schal be ful fayne to ete of 
owre owne. 11. Also y consel yow to 
Lon wyth yow oute of venyse confettyunnys 
confortatynys laxatynys restoratynys e~ 
ver ryse fygys. reysenes. gret and smal 
cede shall do yow gret ese by the wey. 
pepyr saferyn clowys masys a fewe as ye 
thenge nede. and powder dekke. 12. Also 
take wyth yow a lytyl cawdren and fryyng 
pan. dysches platerrys sawserrys of the 
cuppys of glass. a grater for brede and such 
necessaries. 13. Also when ye com to ve- 
nyse ye schal by a bedde by seynt Markys 
ce he ye schal have a fedyr bedde a mat- 
tres too pylwys too peyr schettes and a 
qwylt, ye schal pay iij dokettes. -And 
when ye com ayen bryng the same bedde to 
the man that ye bowt hyt of and ye schal 
have a dokett and halfe ayen thow hyt be 
broke and worne. 14. Also make yowre 
chaunge at Venyse and take wyth yow at 
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the leste xxx doketes of grotes and grossynes 
ye schal have at Venyse xxviij of new gros- 
setes and di. For when ye passe Venyse ye 
schal have in sum plase xxvj grossetes or 
xxviij. And take also wyth yow iij other iiij 
doketys of soldys that galy halpanse of ver- 
nyse for every grosset . soldys. Take also 
wyth yow fro venyse a doket other too of 
torneys hyt ys bras money of candi hyt wyll 
go by all the wey ye schal have viij for a 
solde at Venys¢, at Modyn and Cande oftyn 
tyme but iiij, v other vj at the most for a 
solde. 15. Also by yowa cage for half a 
dosen of hennys or chekyn to have with yow 
in the galey. For ye schal have nede un to 
them meny tymes. And by yow halfe a 
baschel of myle sede of venyse for them. 
16. Also take a barel wyth yow close for a 
a sege for yowre chamber in the galey. hyt 
ys ful nessessary yf ye be syke that ye com 
not in the eyre. 17. Also whan ye com 
to havyn townys yf ye wyl 'y may by eggys 

f ye com by tyme to londe for then ye may 
ot goyde chep for they be ful nessessary 
in the galey sum tyme fryed with oyle 
olyfe and sum tyme for a caudel. 18. 
Also when ye com to havyn townys yf ye 
schal tary there iij days go by tyme to 
londe for then ye may * logyng by 
fore other. For hyt wyl be take up a none. 
And yf eny goyd vytel be. bee ye speed 
afore other. 19. Also when ye com to 
dyverse havynnys be wel ware of dyverse 


frutys. For they be not acordyng to yowre 
complexion. And they gender a blody 
fluxe. And yf an englysch man have that 


sykeness hyt ys a marvel and scape hyt but 
he dye therof. 20. Also when ye schal 
com to port Jaff take wyth yow oute of the 
- galey un to the londe too gordys one wyth 
wyne another wyth water eche of a potel at 
the lest. for ye schal none have tyl ye 
com to ramys and that ys ryght febyl and 
dyre. And at Jherusalem hyt ys goyde 
wyne and dere. 21. Also se that the 
ow of the galey take charge of yowre 

arneys wyth yn the galey tyl ye com 
ayen to the galey. ye schal tary in the 
holy londe xiij other xiiij days. 22. Also 
take goyde heyde of yowre knyves and other 
smal thynges that ye ber upon yow for the 
sarsenes wyl go talkynge with yow and make 
goyde chere but they wyl stele fro yow that 
ye have, an they may. 23. Also when ye 
schal take yowre asse at Port Jaffe he not to 
longe behynde yowre felowys for, an ye 
com by tym, ye may chese the best mule 
other asse. for ye schal pay no more for the 
best than for the worst. And ye most yeve 
yowre asman curtesy a grot other a grosset 
of venyse. And be not to moche by fore 
pether to fer by hynde yowre felowys for 
drede of strewys.* 24. Also whan ye 


* In the Latin version it is ‘* malorum.” 


Q. stragglers ? 
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schal ryde to flum Jordan take wyth yow out 
of oe pe bred s7ee ee hard chese 
and harde e and suc llys as ye 
have for toy oo for Hig de y = 
way ys none to sell. 25. Also kepe on of 
yowre botell other gordys wyth wyne and ye 
may when ye com from flum Jordan to 
munte quarentyne. And yf ye go up to the 
plase where oure lorde Jhu cryste fastyde x! 
days and xl nhyte hyt ys passyng hote and 
ryght hyee. When ye com down ayen for 
no thyng drynk no water but rest you a lytyl 
and then ette bred and drynke clene wyne 
wyth oute water after that grete hete water 
genderyth a gret fluxe other a fever. other 
bothe than a man may haply lese his lyfe 
ther by. Kepe all thes thynges afor wryt 
and ye shal wyth the grace of God spede yn 
yowre journey to goo and com to the mrad 
of God and encrese of yowre blys the whyche 
Jh’s graunt yow Amén.” 
(To be continued.) 


100. A Collection of Papers, relating to the 
Thames Quay ; with Hints for some fur- 
ther Improvements in the Metropolis. By 
Colonel Trench, M. P. With seventeen 
explanatory Plates. 4to, pp. 176. 


EVERY body must know, that 
whenever there is an enormous con- 
course of all kinds of people for all 
sorts of purposes, the place will have 
as much the character of a jumble as 
the inhabitants. Oxford and Bath 
are beautiful cities, because they have 
no manufactories or ports; but were 
they disfigured by farriers’ sheds, six- 
storied warehouses, or work-shops, 
glass-works, steam engine towers, and 
tall insulated chimnies, it is, in fe- 
minine phraseology, the nature of such 


Jrights to attract attention to them- 


selves, and the place becomes no long- 
era fine city, but only one which con- 
tains fine buildings. Such a one is 
London. Itis an enormous mass of 
great boxes, perforated with oblong 
holes for windows and duors, and 
standing with the narrow end upwards. 
For the size of it, the buildings of ar- 
chitectural character are very few, or 
have not sufficient dimensions to form 
prominent objects. If they have good 
pretensions, they are only splendid 
things concealed by cases, as may 

seen by taking any good house iu one 
of the squares, and showing it off in 
the country,’ with accompaniment 
of suitable grounds. However, gold 
watches are destined to be worn in 
fobs, and the best buildings of London 
to be obscured, like well-dressed men 
ina mob. To add to this evil, want 
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of sufficient roadway has grown into a 
serious nuisance. The Strand is a 
mere gutter for the passage of a river ; 
and the grievance is recommended by 
Colonel Trench to be cured bya splen- 
did quay from Westminster to London 
Bridges on the Middlesex side. He 
also has proposed a street vista from St. 
Paul’s toa palace for the Sovereign, 
which last he wishes to place in a 
a part of = Park suited to such a 
purpose. With regard to streeds, we 
consider those of modern houses in- 
corrigibly dull. No streets are pic- 
turesque, but such as those described in 
the following words of Sir Walter 
Scott :—*‘ It is in the streets of Ant- 
werp and Brussels, that the eye still 
rests upon the forms of architecture, 
which appear in the pictures of the 
Flemish School. Those fronts richly 
decorated with various ornaments, and 
terminating in roofs, the slope of which 
is concealed from the eye by windows 
and gables still more highly ornament- 
ed, the whole comprising a general ef- 
fect, which, from its grandeur and in- 
tricacy, amuses at once and delights the 
spectator. In fact this rude intermix- 
ture of towers and battlements, and 
rojecting windows highly sculptured, 
joined to the height of the houses and 
the variety of ornaments upon their 
fronts, produce an effect as superior to 
those of the tame uniformity of a mo- 
dern street, as the casque of the war- 
rior exhibits over the slouched broad- 
brimmed beaver of the Quaker. We 
insist the more on this for the benefit 
of those who are accustomed to take 
their ideas of a fine street from Port- 
land Place, or from the George Street 
of Edinburgh, where a long and uni- 
form breadth of causeway extends be- 
tween two rows of ordinary houses of 
three stories, whose appearance is ren- 
dered mean, by the disproportioned 
space which divides them, and tame 
from their unadorned uniformity.” 

In fact the Pointed style is pictu- 
resque every where; and we fasten 
with particular pleasure upon Colonel’s 
Trench’s proposed alterations of the 
north, east, and west fronts of the 
Houses of Parliament, Courts of Law, 
&e. The alterations are stated to be 
practicable at a moderate expence, 
and the incongruous opposition of 
the whole of these buildings, to the 
correct beauty of the: adjacent Abbey, 
Gexr. Mac. Junr,1827. 
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causes its monstrosity to be most 
hideous. 

It would be impossible for ns to fol- 
low Colonel Trench through his long 
but important explanatory details ; and 
it jars all our nerves to think of various 
new buildings recently erected in Lon- 
don. In some we see colonnades seem- 
ingly ready to sink into the earth for 
want of elevation upon a basement 
story, which basement story is, as it 
were by a crane, wound upto the top 
of the edifice, and there squatted down 
instead of a garret; while the columns 
below are Corinthian, of a light order, 
the Doric only admitting of a heavy 
entablature. In others we have lump- 
ish masses for flights of steps, made 
the stylobate of a omer which 
they utterly spoil by being of the same 
elevation as the length of the columns, 
so that the pediment looks like a dog 
kennel upon a horse block—sometimes 
two lofty wings overpower a diminu- 
tive centre of spindled-shanked co- 
lumns, and too sharp angled pediment ; 
—others have no character as a whole, 
but look like pieces only of a fine 
building, which was never finished. 
Wecould particularize such specimens, 
but we shall not. Pejor fit etas, we 
shall however say, and boldly affirm, 
that there is a a grandeur of effect 
nor chastity of design in very nume- 
rous modern structures. We do not 
attribute these errors to a defect of 
talent or skill, but to erroneous judg- 
ment, to the foolish idea’of commixing 
styles, which cannot be made to har- 
monize ; an idea which denotes French- 
ness ; for it has been justly observed by 
Mr. Dallaway, that this vain nation 
would not deein the Venus de Medici 
fit to be regarded, until she was draped 
in their own costume. Now Archi- 
tecture more than any thing has its 
suum cuique, and to mix the distinct 
characters of the styles is only to spoil 
it of course. We do not like what is 
called the Italian style. In our judg- 
ment it fritters away all the ancient 
grandeurs by its numerous petty parts ; 
nor do we approve of the interior of 
York House (as given by Col. Trench 
jn plate 12). The columns are thrown 
away and lost; incongruous round- 
headed doorways are placed between 
square pannels ; anda heavy skylight, 
like an unfinished pyramid, crowns 
the centre. We can reduce the build- 
ing to no standard ororder. It seems 
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to us a bizar or fancy thing. We should 
call it a part of Persepolis repaired by 
the Romans in their own bad taste—so 
various are the styles—and as soon 
should we approve of the statue of a 
Roman emperor, improved by the tat- 
tooed visage and feathers of an Ota- 
heitan warrior. But it may be the 
fashion to be fine rather than grand— 
to be fantastic rather than [correct— 
to sacrifice style to embellishment—to 

refer millinery to grace. . We are 

owever, by this species of criticism, 
walking in ordeal over burning plough- 
shares, while we mean no evil, only 
desire simplicity, consistency, and har- 
mony of design. 

We see nothing but good to the 
public, when gentlemen of the station 
and taste of Col. Trench study archi- 
tecture and improvement, provided a 
due regard be paid to economy ; and 
chastity ofdesign implies more saving 
and elegance than frippery and taw- 
driness, both of which we think have 
crept into modern Architecture. 


101. Mr.Merripew of Warwick and Lea- 
mington has republished two valuable tracts 
relative to ‘‘ Kenilworth Festivities ; com- 
prising Taleham’s Description of the Page- 
antry, and Gascoigne’s Masques, represent- 
ed before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth 
Castle, anno 1575; with introductory Pre- 
faces, glossarial and explanatory Notes.” 
Having fully noticed both these curious 
Tracts when they were recently published, 
in consequence of the interest excited by the 
admirable historical romance of ‘ Kenil- 
worth,” (see vol. xcii. i. pp. 50,151.) we shall 
content ourselves with observing, that the 

esent neat reprint is embellished with a very 
Deantiful line-engraved Frontispiece, repre- 
senting Queen Elizabeth’s Entry into Kenil- 
worth Castle, by torch-light, accompanied 
by the Earl of Leicester and a numerous re- 
tinue. It is well designed by Mr. Rider, 
and engraved by Mr. W.. Radclyffe. 





102. Nine very neat and faithful Engra- 
vings illustrative of Leamington Spa, have 
been published by Mr. Merripew, consist- 
ing of the fullowing views: Lord Aylesford’s 

ell; Church and old Cottages, previous to 
1826; the Upper Assembly Room; Royal 
Baths and Pump Room; Union Parade, 
Upper Union, Bedford Hotel, and Regent 
Hotel; Bath Street, Bath Hotel, Theatre, 
and New Assembly Rooms ; Clemens’ Street, 
Blenheim Hotel, &c. ; Copps’s Hotel, High 
Street, the Market, and Wise’s Bath ; and 
Leamington Church, as altered in 1826. 





103. La Secchia Rapita, or the Rape of 
the Bucket, is an Heroicomical Poem in 
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twelve cantos. Translated from the [Italian 
of Alessandro Tassoni. With notes by 
James Atkinson, Esq. Whatever may 
be the merit of the Poem among the Italians, 
we English can no more take an interest in 
an affair of such distant obscure history and 
locality, than the Italians would in our Hu- 
dibras, which is an inimitable piece of ge- 
nuine humour. The Translation is formed 
upon the stanza and in the style of Lord 
Byron’s Beppo. Mr. Atkinson successfully 
imitates him, but being merely a Translator 
had not the same advantages of expatiation 
to embellish the Poem. 





104. Chronological Records of the British 
Royal and Commercial Navy, from the ear- 
liest period (a. D. 827) to the present time, 
by Casan Moreau, F.R. S. French Vice- 
Consul in London, concentres, in a tabular 
form, whole volumes of authentic facts, of 
the first value for reference, by Members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, Historians, 
and Writers on Political Subjects. 





105. Mr. Jacxson’s State of the Jews, is 
a liberal appeal on behalf of many unjustly 
suffering men. We certainly think it deze 
humanité, that it shoul: be written on the 
turnpike gates in Germany, ‘‘ Jews and 
Pigs pay toll here,” (see p.7.) but if Jews 
insult Jesus Christ, it is not singular that 
Christians should retort the contumely. 
Civil oppression, however, certainly makes 
rogues and bad subjects; and every liberal 
protection, consistent with public safety and 
morals, is politic with regard to all classes 
ofa state, or they take no interest in its 
well-being. 

106. The Country Vicar, the Bride of 
Thrylerg, and other Poems, is a meritorious 
book. ‘The Doctur-Syntaxian mode of de- 
scribing the Vicar and his various Curates, is 
the best part, and has many happy passages. 





107. The Odd Moments, or Time leguiled, 
contains very pleasing instructive tales. 





208. Mr. Mitcuew’s first Lines of Science, 
is one of those books which for fulness of 
information, satisfactory diagrams, and per- 
spicuous language, merits unqualified ap- 
probation and warm patronage. . 


109. Stories from Scripture History, by 
the Rev. B. H. Draper, contain the sub- 
stance of the Old and New Testaments, de- 
tailed in simple and pleasing narrative, with 
neat illustrations. 





110. The Castle of Villeroy, or the Ban- 
dit Chief, has an interesting romantic cha- 
racter. The Lunatic Mother is delineated 
in a very pathetic form. 





111. The Flower of the. Forest abounds 
with pleasing sentiments and tales. 
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Oxrorp. 

May 28.—The Prize Compositions were 
adjudged as follow :— . 

Latin Verse — “* Mexicum.” Charles 
Wordsworth, commoner of Christ Church. 

Latin Essay.—‘*‘Lex apud Romanos 
Agraria.” Wm. John Blake, B.A. gentle- 
man-commoner of Christ Church. 

English Essay.—*‘ The Influence of the 
Crusades upon the Arts and Literature of 
Europe.” Frederick Oakeley, B.A. Fellow 
of Baliol. 

English Verse (Newdigate).—** Pompeii.” 
Robert Stephen Hawker, student in Civil 
Law, of Magdalen-hall. 

June 9.—The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s Prizes for the en- 
suing year: viz. 

For Latin Verse. —‘* Machine vi vapo- 
ris impulse.” 

For an English Essay——‘‘The domestic 
virtues and habits of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans compared with those of the more 
refined nations of modern Europe.” 

For a Latin Essay.—** Unde evenit ut in 
artium liberalium studiis preestantissimus 
quisque apud singulas civitates eodem fere 
seculo floruerit ?” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—For the 
best Composition in English Verse, “ Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion.” 

June 15.—The judges appointed to de- 
cide Dr. Ellerton’s Theological Prize, es- 
tablished in 1825, viz. the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, Regius Professor of Divinity, the 
Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, and 
the President of Magdalen College, have 
adjudged the prize this year to Frederick 
Oakeley, B.A. Fellow of Baliol College. 
The subject is as follows :—** What was the 
object of the Reformers in maintaining the 
following proposition, and by what argu- 
ments did they establish it? ‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture is the only sure foundation of any arti- 
cle of faith.’” The subject for the present 

ear is—‘‘ The Faith of the Apostles in the 
ivine Mission of our Saviour was not the 
result of weakness or delusion, but of rea- 
sonable conviction.” 
CaMBRIDGE. 

June 8.—The Porson Prize (for the 
best translation of a passage from Shaks- 
peare into Greek verse) was on Friday 
last adjudged to John Wordsworth, scholar 
of Trinity College. Subject, 4s You Like 
dt, Act UI, Scene 3. 

Sir William Browne’s gold medals were 
on Friday adjudged—for the Greek Ode, to 
Wm. Selwyn, St. John’s College; for the 
Latin Ode and Epigrams, to Christ. Words- 


worth, Trinity College. 
The Greek Ode, the Latin Ode, and the 





Epigrams, mentioned by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as ‘+ having great merit, and to the 
authors of which permission is given to 
transcribe their exercises into the book 
containing the prize compositions,” were 
written severally by Wordsworth, sen. Tri- 
nity College ; deainya, St. John’s College ; 
and Hankinson, Corpus Christi College. 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the en- 
couragement of Latin prose composition, 
were on Tuesday adjudged to Messrs. Ri- 
chard Williamson and W. M, Heald, of Tri- 
nity College.—Subject, Homerus. 

e Members’ prizes to Under-graduates 
were yesterday adjudged to E. H. Fitzher- 
bert, and T. W. Peile, of Trinity College. 
Subject, Grecia capta ferum victurem cepit, 
ed artes Intulit agresti Latio. 





Ready for Publication. 


The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, exemplified by a series of [I- 
lustrations, with descriptive Accounts of 
the House and Galleries of John Soane, 
esq. Architect, &c. By Joun Britton, 
F.S.A. 

The History and Antiquities of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. By J. Brirrron. No. 2. 

No. XIX. of Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London. 

Part III. of Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain. By J. Britton. 

Rosson’s Picturesque Views of English 
Cities (No. 3), containing 8 Engravings of 
Lincoln, York, Canterbury, ford, I 
Gloucester, Bath, and Peterborough. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, No. IV. 

The Law of Municipal Corporations ; to- 
gether with a brief Sketch of their History, 
aod a Treatise on Mandamus and Quo War- 
ranto. By J. W. Wittcock, Esq. Barrister 
at Law. 

A Letter to the Members of the New 
Parliament on the Defects in the General 
and Statute Law, which require the Revi- 
sion of the Legislatute, such as relate ‘to 
the office of Justice of the Peace. By Isaac 
"Espinasse, Esq. Barrister at Law, and an 
Acting Magistrate for the County of Kent. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of Remain- 
ders, and, as collateral and subordinate to- 
pics, of executory Limitations. By Wi- 
L1AM Fioyer Cornisu, 3 

The pleasant History of Thomas of Read- 
ing, or the Six worthy Yeomen of the 
West, by the celebrated Ballad - maker 
Tuomas De ory, will form the Third Part 
in Mr. W. J. Thoms’s series of Early Prose 
Romances. 
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Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera: with an 
English Translation, verbgl and interlineal, 
on the plan of Locke, Montanus, and Du 
Marsais. By John Stirling, D.D. A 
new Edition, revised, corrected, and im- 
proved, by P. A. Nutratt, LL. D. Editor 


Literary Intelligence. 


(June. 


fore the Conquest, and in fact some of them 
unquestionably coeval with St. Cuthbert 
himself. 

The secret Treaty concluded in 1670, be- 
tween Charles II. and Louis XIV. will be 
exhibited by Dr. LinGarp, in the’ forth- 





of * Stirling’s Juvenal,” and Translator of 
“€ Virgil’s Bucolics.” To which is prefix- 
éd, a Comparative View of the Different 
Methods of Translation ; a new Life of Ho- 
race; a Dissertation on his Writings; an 
Analysis of the whole of his Metres; and a 
Chronology of his Poetry. 

A new Edition of Anacreon. By Dr. 
Bropericx Rocue, with copious variorum 
Notes, containing the Greek Text, an Eng- 
lish Metrical Version, and a literal Transla- 
tion in prose, for the use of Students, in 
which the ellipses of the original are sup- 
plied, and the points of difference between 
the idioms of the two languages pointed 
out; accompanied with a Lexicon and gram- 
thatical Analysis. 

Part 4, of Pompeii, which completes this 
important Work, in imperial folio, contain- 
ing nearly one hundred Plates, engraved by 
Ww. B. Cocke, from Drawings by Lieut.- 
Col. Cockburn, R.A.; J. Goldicutt, Henry 
Parke, and T. L. Donaldson, Architects. 
With descriptive Letter-press, 

No. 7 of River Scenery, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. and the late Tho. Girtin. 
With. Letter-press Descriptions of the 
whole of the Views, by Mr. Hortanp. 

_ Elimer Castle, a Roman Catholic Story 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

- The Sea Side; a series of short Essays 
and Poems on various subjects. By the 
Rev. Joun East. 

A Review of the Declaration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops. By the Rev. James 
Ricuakpson, one of the Vicars of York 
Minster. 

A Series of Practical Instructions in 
Landscape Painting in Water-Colours. By 
Joun Ciark. 

The Third Volume of Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, edited by Mr. Dattaway. 

The Voice of Humanity: Observations 
on a few of the Instances of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, against which no Legislative provision 
is made, &e. 

Scholastic Register, Part I. 





Preparing for Publication. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings, an 
Account of what appeared upon opening 
the Grave of St. Culkes in Durhen Ca- 
thedral, on Thursday, May 17, 1827, with 
a brief preliminary Memoir of that Saint. 
By the — James Raine, M.A. and F.A. 


S.N. Librarian of Durham Cathedral, &e. 
We promise the Antiquarian world great 
pleasure from this brochure. Within the 
coffin of the saint were discovered robes, 
relics, and inscriptions of a period long be- 


ing volume of his History of England. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, from 
the “* More Nevochim” of Maimonides. 
With Notes, Dissertations, and a Life of 
the Author. By James Town ey, D. D. 

The Achievements of Prayer; selected 
exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 

Elements of Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, with special reference to the 
New Testament, translated from the Latin 
of Ernesti, &c. by E. Henverson, D.D. 
Theological Tutor of the Mission College, 
and Author of ‘ Biblical Researches,” and 
* Travels in Russia,” &c. 

The Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History, from the Death of Joshua, until 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, Intended to complete the works of 
Shuckford and Prideaux. By the Rev. Dr. 
Russet. 

The Early Life of Christ an Example to 
Youth. By the Rev. Henry Marca, of 
Mill Hill. 

An Inquiry into the History, Authen- 
ticity, and Characteristics, of the Shak- 
speare Portraits, in which the Criticisms of 
Malone, Steevens, Boaden, and others, are 
examined, confirmed, or refuted; embrac- 
ing the Felton, the Chandos, the Duke of 
Somerset’s Pictures, the Droeshout Print, 
and the Monument of Shakspeare at Strat- 
ford, together with an exposé of the spu- 
rious Pictures and Prints. 

A Series of Views in the Isle of Wight, 
illustrative of its picturesque Scenery, Cas- 
tles, Fortresses, and Seats of Nobility and 
Gentry. By Mr. F. Catverr. 

A Vocabulary to the CEdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, with the derivation and compo- 
sition of the words, with References and 
Explanations. By Grorce Hucues, M.A. 

A Brief Statement of the Proceedings re- 
specting the New Law Courts at West- 
minster, and the New Entrance for his Ma- 
jesty into the House of Lords, with En- 
gravings. By Mr. Soane. 

The Poetical Works of Collins, with am- 
ple Biographical and Critical Notes. By 
the Rev. Arex. Dyce.—Also the Dramatic 
Works of John Webster, now first collected, 
with Notes by the same Rev. Gentleman. 

The Every Night Book, or Life after 
Dark. By the Author of the * Cigar.” 

Ornithologia, or The Birds, a Poem, with 
an Introduction to their Natural History, 
and copious Notes. By Mr. Jennincs. 
The Lecture given at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, by the same Gentleman, on the 
Nature and Operations of the Human Mind, 
is also in the Press. 

A Dictionary of Latin Quantities, or 
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Prosodian’s Guide to the different Quanti- 
ties of every Syllable in the’ Latin Lan- 
e, alphabetically arranged. By W. 
osetey, LL.D. , 
Elements of Geometry. By J. R. Younc, 
Author of ** An Elementary Treatise on Al- 
gebra.” 





Corresronpence ON THE CaTHOLIC 
Disastuities. 


Some interesting documents have recently 
been published by Mr. Murray of Albemarle- 
street, in a pamphlet edited by Dr.Philpotts. 
They consist of a correspondence between 
his late Majesty King George the Third, 
and Lord Kenyon, in 1795, relative to the 
proper construction of the Coronation Oath ; 
and another correspondence between the 
same patriot king and Mr. Pitt, in 1801, 
upon the duties of a British sovereign with 
respect to the Popish question. Both series 
of letters are understood to have been pre- 
served and given for publication by the pre- 
sent Lord Kenyon. The clause of the Coro- 
nation Oath to which the doubts of the King 
more immediately applied, and on which he 
sought the legal opinion of the Chief Jus- 
tice, is that by which the Monarch is called 
on to “* maintain the laws of God, the true 
rofession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
Reformed Religion established by law, and 
to preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of 
the realm, and to the Churches committed 
to their charge, all sach rights and privileges 
a fag do or shall appertain unto them.” 
e King’s letter to Lord Kenyon, dated 
March 7th, 1795, relates to the Coronation 
Oath :— 
‘¢ The question that has been so impro- 
pesly patronized by the Lord Lieutenant of 
reland in favour of the Papists, though 
very properly silenced here, yet it seems not 
tu have been viewed in what seems to me the 
strongest pointof view, its militating against 
the Coronation Oath and many existing sta- 
tutes. Ihave therefore stated the accom- 
panying queries on paper, to which I desire 
the Lord Kenyon will, after due considera- 
tion, state his opinion in the same manner, 
and should be glad if he would also acquire 
the sentiments of the Attorney-general on 
this most serious subject. Georce R.” 

Among these queries, are the following : 

**The only laws which now affect the 
Papists in Ireland are the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity, the Test Act, andthe Bill 
of Rights. It seems to require very serious 
investigation how far the King can give his 
assent to a repeal of any of those Acts,with- 
out a breach of his Coronation Oath, and of 
the articles of union with Scotland.” 

“* Another question arises from the pro- 
visions of the Act limiting the succession to 
the crown, by which a forfeiture of the 
crown is expressly enacted, if the King upon 
the throne should hold communien with, or 
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bs ae wea ee of Rome. 
ay not the repeal o Act of S , 
and the establishing the Popish religi ion in 
any of the hereditary dominions, be construed 
as amounting to a reconciliation with the 
Church of Rome ?” 

«Is it not advisable, therefore, to put an 
end at once toa claim that is inconsistent 
and incompatible with the terms of the ori- 
ginal contract between the King and the 
people, and subversive of that part of the 
constitution formed for the preservation of 
the Protestant religion as established by 
law? The same great fundamental statutes, 
which secure the rights and liberties of the 
people, secure also the Protestant reformed 
religion as by law established; and if that 
part of them which secures our religion is 
to be repealed now, what security remains 
for the preservation of our civil rights and 
liberties ? Is it not therefore necessary to 
extinguish such vain expectations by an ex- 
plicit declaration— that they cannot be 
complied with ?” 

Lord Kenyon, after consulting with the 
Attorney-general, pursuant to his Majesty’s 
directions, notices the different statutes 
which have been passed in support of the 
established religion. His decision is fa- 
vourable to the Roman Catholics. He says 
that ‘‘the statute of 22 Car. II. c. 1. for pre- 
venting conventicles, and other statutes of 
like tendency, existed at the time when the 
coronation oath was framed and enacted by 
1 W. and M. c. 6.; yet in the same session 
of parliament the law called the toleration 
act was made. Several indulgencies both ir 
Eagland and Ireland have been since granted 
to several denominations of persons dissent- 
ing from the Church of England. Those re- 
gulations have been supposed by the makers 
of them not to be hostile to the Church of 
England as by law established, but merely to 
repeal or lessen the rigour of penal statutes, 
which, though thought necessary at one 
season, were deemed inexpedient at another 
time and under different circumstances. So 
long as the King’s supremacy, and the main 
fabric of the Act of Uniformity,the doctrine, 
discipline, and government of the Church of 
England, are preserved as the national 
church, and the provision for its ministers 
kept as an appropriated fund, it seems that 
any ease given to sectarists would not mili- 
tate against the Coronation Oath or the Act 
of Union.” 

The correspondence with Mr. Pitt, which 
took place before the dissolution of the Mi- 
nistry in 1801, exonerates that Minister 
from the wish to surrender the constitution 
absolutely to the Roman Catholics. *‘* The 
measures I propose,” said Mr. Pitt, ‘with 
the new provisions that would make part of 
the plan, could never give such weight in 
office or in parliament either to Catholics 
or Dissenters, as could give them any new 
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means (if they were so disposed) of attacking 
the Establishment.” The ‘‘new provisions,” 
whatever they were, were to weaken, or to 
retain in a state of weakness, the Popish in- 
terest; not merely to raise a barrier against 
it, or to affect to mitigate its hostility, but 
to keep it from growing formidable—it was 
to preserve the principle of the penal laws 
—merely substituting an indirect for a direct 
disqualification. 

Mr. Pitt, in his letter to the King, dated 
Jan. 31, 1801, states that ‘ he has con- 
curred in what appeared to be the prevailing 
sentiments of the majority of the Cabinet— 
that the admission of the Catholics and the 
Dissenters to offices, and of the Catholics to 
Parliament (from which latter the Dissen- 
ters are not excluded), would, under certain 
conditions to be specified, be highly advisa- 
ble, with a view to the tranquillity and im- 
provement of Ireland, and to the general 
interest of the United Kingdom. For him- 
self, he is, on full consideration, convinced 
that the measure would be attended with no 
danger to the Established Church, or to the 
Protestant interest in Great Britain or Ire- 
land :—That now the Union has taken place, 
and with the new provisions which would 
make part of the plan, it could never give 
any such weight in office, or in Parliament, 
either to Catholics or Dissenters, as could 
give them any new means (if they were so 
disposed) of attacking the Establishment : 
—That the grounds, on which the laws of 
exclusion now remaining were founded, have 
long been narrowed, aud are since the Union 
removed :—That those principles, formerly 
held by the Catholics, which made them he 
considered as politically dangerous, have 
been for a course of time gradually decliniog, 
and among the higher orders particularly 
they have ceased to prevail.” 

«« With respect to the Dissenters, who, it 
is feared, entertain principles dangerous to 
the Constitution, a distinct political Test, 
pointed against the doctrine of modern Ja- 
cobinism, would be a much more just and 
more effectual security, than that which 
now exists, which may operate to the exclu- 
sion of conscientious persons well affected to 
the State, and is no guard against those of 
an opposite description.” —** Besides these 
provisions, the general interests of the Es- 
tablished Church, and the security of the 
Constitution and Government, might be ef- 
fectually strengthened by requiring the po- 
litical Test, before referred to, from the 
preachers of all Catholic or Dissenting Con- 
gregations, and from the teachers of schools 
of every denomination.” 

The firmness, piety, and patriotism of the 
late King have always ranked high in pub- 


lic estimation; and the sincerity of the fol- 
lowing declaration of his sentiments, in a 
letter dated Feb, 1, 1807, will not be ques- 
tioued :— 
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«I should not do justice to the warm im- 
of my heart, if L entered on the sub- 
ject most unpleasant to my mind, without 
first expressing, that the cordial affection I 
have for Mr. Pitt, as well. as high opinion 
of talents and integrity, greatly add to my 
uneasiness on this occasion; but a sense of 
religious as well as political duty has made 
me, from the moment I mounted the Throne, 
consider the oath that the wisdom of our 
forefathers has enjoined the Kings of this 
realm to take at their coronation, and en- 
forced by the obligation of instantly follow- 
ing it in the course of the ceremony with 
taking the sacrament, as so binding a reli- 
gious obligation on me to maintain the fun- 
damental maxims on which our Constitution 
is placed, namely, the Church of England 
being the established one, and that those 
who hold employment in the State must be 
members of it, and consequently obliged not 
only to take oaths against Popery, but to 
receive the Holy Communion agreeably to 
the rights of the Church of England. is 
principle of duty, must, therefore, prevent 
me from discussing any proposition tending 
to destroy this groundwork of our happy 
Constitution, much more so that now men- 
tioned by Mr. Pitt, which is no less than the 
complete overthrow of the whole fabric.” 

So far the published correspondence is 

ratifying, as it exalts still more in our af- 
ection and veneration the character of the 
King, whom we have been accustomed to 
love and reverence; and as it vindicates 
from all suspicion the Minister, to whom 
the country owes so much, and whose fame, 
it must, therefore, wish to see relieved from 
every stain. 

We shall close with the following letter 
of the late lamented Duke of York to his 
Father, dated Feb. 13, 1801, respecting the 
Catholic Question : 

‘* Sirn,—I have the honor to return your 
Majesty the papers which you were gra- 
ciously pleased to allow me to peruse. If 
my sentiments upon the question of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, and of the repeal of the 
Test Act, had not been already immutably 
fixed, the arguments adduced in favour of 
the measure would alone have been sufficient 
to have convinced me of the danger, if not 
of the absolute certainty of the dreadful 
consequences, of its being carried into exe- 
cution. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Majesty's most dutiful son and subject, 
FREDERICK.” 





Roxsurcus Cuus. 

May 31. The celebrated Roxlurghe 
Club held their Anniversary at Freemason’s 
Tavern, when the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Althorpe, with nearly all the 
members now in England, were present. G. 


W. Taylor, Esq. presented to each member 
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a volume of exquisite typographical beauty, 
printed by Mr. Nicol, consisting of the 
Amatory Poetry of Charles Duke of Orleans 
and Milan, nephew of Charles the 6th of 
France, and father to Louis the twelfth,who 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt 
on 25th Oct. 1415, where he was found under 
a heap of dead bodies almost lifeless, and de- 
tained as a State prisoner in England, by 
the mandate of Henry the 5th, 25 years. He 
was confined in a mansion, surrounded by a 
moat, at Groombridge in Sussex, where he 
devoted much of his time to the composition 
of verses in English and French. This 
treasure is copied from a manuscript in the 
British Museum, which seems to have been 
unknown to Lord Orford, who only mentions 
the poems preserved in the Royal Library at 
Paris. It has been resolved by the Members 
of the Club that all their future publications 
shall be printed at their joint expense; and 
that Haviloe, an interesting and very curious 
Romance, from a Manuscript which has re- 
cently been discovered in the British Mu- 
seum, is to be sent to press immediately. 
Royat Society. 

May 31. Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P. 
Treas. R.S. in the Chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, “ On the re- 
sistance of fluids to bodies passing through 
them; by Jas. Walker, Esq.:”” communi- 
cated by Mr. D. Gilbert. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘* Corrections 
of the Pendulum, depending on the value of 
the divisions of the level of the small repeat- 
ing circle, as eg A ascertained by the ex- 
periments of Capt. Kater; by Capt. E. Sa- 
bine, R.A. F. R.S. The Society then ad- 
journed over Whitsun week, to 

June 14, when Mr. Gilbert again took 
the Chair, and a paper was read, 

“« On the ultimate ition of simpl 
alimentary substances, with some prelimina- 
ry remarks on the analysis of organized bodies 
in general; by W. Prout, M. D., F. R. S.” 

The reading was also commenced of a 

per, entitled, ‘Theory. of the Diurnal 
Qeiations of the Magnetic Needle, illustra- 
ted by experiments ; by S. H. Christie, Esq. 
M.A.,, F.R. S. 

June2\. Capt. H. Kater, V. P. R.S. in 
the Chair. The reading of Mr. Christie's 
paper was concluded. 

A paper was read, ‘‘On the variation of 
the Magnetic Needle at London and Paris ; 
by Capt, E. Sabine, R. A., F. R. S.” 

A paper was also read, ‘‘ On a new acrid 
principle in plants; by John Frost, Esq. 
F. S. A.”: communicated by Sir James 
M’Gregor, M. D., F. R. S. 

The Society then adjourned over the long 
vacation, to Thursday, November 15. 


Mepico-Boranicat Society. 


Feb. 9. The Chairman announced that 
H.R.H, the Duke of Clarence had inserted 
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his name as Patron in the Si Book; 
and that H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge 
had also honoured the Society by allowing 
his name to be added:to the list of Honorary 
Patrons. A new Oil, the produce of an 
East India plant, termed “« Jaune,” was pre- 
sented hy a Thomas Colebrooke, Beg 
F. R. S. Dr. J. Sigmond, Professor of 
Toxicology, delivered his introductory lec- 
ture. 

_ March 9, His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington having signified the pleasure he 
would feel in belonging to the Society, was 
immediately balloted for and declared unani- 
mously elected an Honorary Fellow. Dr. 
Sigmond delivered his second lecture on 
Poisons. 

April 4. John Frost, Esq. Director, in 
the Chair. The Chairman announced that 
he had had an audience of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had inserted his name in the 
Signature Book. A letter from the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel was read, cntuategll 
Mejesty’s gracious acceptance of theSociety’s 
Address, on the death of their lamented 
Patron, his Jate R. H. the Duke of York, 
The Dukes of Somerset and St. Alban’s, 
Lords Kenmure and Nugent, and the Right 
Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, were elected into the 
Society. Gen. Neville, Sir John Scott Lil- 
lie, B. Hawes, S. Reed, W. Loddige, and 
T. B. Mackay, Esqrs. with several others, 
were proposed as Members. A Paper on 
the Materia Medica of the Chinese, by 
John Reeves, Esq. F. R. S. of Canton, was 
read; and some remarks on the Materia 
Medica of Demarara, communicated verbally 
by M. C. Friend, Esq. F. R.S, 


Panorama OF Rio Janeiro, in Leicester 
Square. 


On Monday the 25th of June, this exhi- 
bibition was opened to the public. It con- 
sists of a view of the City of St. Sebastian, 
and the Bay of Rio Janeiro; painted by the 
proprietor, Mr. R. Burford, on drawings 
taken in the year 1823, The view taken 
from the harbour about a mile from the city 
is the finest and most extensive that can be 
obtained ; from which its lofty eminences, 
crowned with convents, &c. and the beauti- 
tiful hills in its environs, interspersed with 
villas, gardens, &c, have a rich and magnifi- 
cent appearance. Every part of the view is 
picturesquely mountainous, and presents an 
infinite variety of sublime and captivating 
scenery. About the time this view was taken, 
Lord Cochrane had the command of the 
Brazilian navy ; and the Artist has repre- 
sented his Lordship’s vessel with several 
others, in various of the bay. This 

uces a won effect in affording a 

ld and admirable relief to the fore-parts 
of the picture. We sincerely hope that the 
talented Artist will receive the encourage- 
ment his merits deserve. 
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Mr. Hunter on the Connection of Baru 
with the Literature and Science of Eng- 
land. 


(Concluded from p. 350.) 

Bath may justly be regarded as the cradle 
of English Geotocy. This new science 
had its birth in our city within our own 
time. The honour of first discovering the 
peculiar disposition of the strata in this 
neighbourhood, was reserved for a humble 
and very modest man, an engineer, named 
William Smith, who had been brought to 
Bath for the temporary purpose of superin- 
tending the excavations necessary in con- 
structing the Coal Canal. This was the 
first spark—this, an original and grand dis- 
covery. The whole science of English geo- 
logy, which has opened so many new and 
curious views, is the magnificent result. 

Smith observed, and in part systematized. 
But in theorising, he was indebted to two 
gentlemen, one of whom is still living, an 
early benefactor to this Institution, and the 
other not long since deceased, and taking a 
conspicuous place in the science and litera- 
ture of Bath. It was Mr. Townsenp who 
first felt the full importance of Smith’s ob- 
servations, and assisted him in methodiziug 
his remarks. Mr, Townsend was himself 
one of the earliest writers in this science ; 
and he has also enriched our literature in 
the several departments of Philology, Tra- 
vels, and Practical Divinity. 

The catalogue of those who have contri- 
buted by their writings to enrich TuEoLo- 
GicaL or Morat Science, would doubtless 
admit of increase, were not the several His- 
tories of Bath deficient in presenting us 
with catglogues of the incumbents oF our 
several Churches. We look into them also 
in vain for the catalogue of Masters of the 
Grammar School ; for Bath has had the be- 
nefit of one of these foundations, almost 
from the time when it lost the advantage of 
having a society of learned religions within 
its walls. There have been, however, some 
names in those walks, which well deserve to 
be remembered: and amongst them must 
be placed the name of Joun Hares. He 
was a native of Bath: and was justly consi- 
dered one of the great theological lights of 
an which produced Andrews, Hooker, 
and Taylor. The youth of Dr. Samuer 
Cuanp.er, one of the ablest defenders of 
Revelation in the controversies of the last 
century, was spent at Bath: and it was 
here, or rather in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, that Warsurton produced the 
great work to which he chose to give the 
title of the Divine Legation of Moses de- 
monstrated, a work which will ever command 
admiration for its learning and genius. 

Of a gentler spirit than this Goliah of 
theologians was Metmoru; whose elegant 
and beautiful TRansuations will gain him 
the character of ane of the finest classical 
scholars of his time. In the same rank may 
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be placed some of the literate family of 
Bowpter, who belong peculiarly to us, 
and in whom something of the spirit of 
their illustrious ancestor, the founder of 
the Cottonian Library, might reasonably be 
expected to survive. But above all in this 
class, may be placed the honoured name of 
Hart wey, a considerable portion of whose 
life was spent in this city. 

Here lived that somewhat irregular, but 
highly-gifted person, the real writer of the 
most celebrated, perhaps, of all the Sermons 
which form the Bampton course. 

Here, too, the clear and vigorous mind 
of Jarpine was directed to the study of 
Tueotocy and Morats. Here Macraine 
found refuge, when driven by an invading 
enemy from the country of his choice. 

With these, the names of Cocan and 
Simpson, I shall close this department, and 
the next thas may be opened is that of 
History. 

The first name that presents itself in 
History, is that of Witt1am Prynne. | 
look upon him as the great Lawyer of his 
time, as acquainted, perhaps beyond all his 
contemporaries, with the Constitutional Law 
of England; as a man of immense industry ; 
as the devoted investigator of our Charter 
Antiquities ; and as one who preferred a 
dark chamber in the Tower before the most 
sumptuous apartment. Prynne we may pe- 
culiarly claim as our own: for he was bom 
at the little village of Swainswick ; his 
mother was the daughter of Sherston, the 
first mayor of Bath under the charter of 
Elizabeth; he was our Recorder; he was 
twice chosen Member of Parliament for the 
city ; and in his Brevia Parliamenti there is, 
I am told, the fullest account of the state 
of the question, which from time to time 

itates this city, respecting the body in 
am resides the high privilege of returning 
the citizens to Parliament, and the most 
complete demonstration of the right of those 
who have so long exercised it. 

If Prynne leaned too much to the 4 
lican part of our Constitution, we 
Carte, the great historical advocate of the 
rights of the Monarch. Carte was the Lec- 
turer at the Abbey. He wrote his history 
while residing here ; and he became engaged 
while here in an historical controversy with 
Cuanpter, another resident of Bath, the 
father of the Chandler before mentioned, 
respecting the Irish Massacre. Carte is 
supposed to have been principally concerned 
in that little ebullition of feeling in favour 
of the exiled family, which manifested itself 
at Bath in 1715. 

As if the muse of history could never 
make her appearance at Bath without the 
ensigns of party, we have next to speak of 
Mrs. Catuertne Macautey. This lady re- 
sided many years at the house in Alfred- 
street, where there is still the bust of King 
Alfred over the door, domesticated with her 
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friend Dr. Wilson, son to the truly amiable 
and excellent woe of Sodor and Man. 
Here she prosecuted her historical enquiries, 
wrote much of her History, and made her- 
self the centre of a little circle of politicians, 
to whom she was accustomed to give lec- 
tures on genéral Politics and English Con- 
stitutioval History. 

Bath has herself sufficient to tempt the 
curiosity of the historical enquirer. Long 
before Mr, Warner collected together most 
of what could be learned respecting its his- 
tory, one of its citizens named CuarMan 
wrote a short treatise on its Antiquities and 
History. Several of the writers who have 
treated on its springs as a subject for philo- 
sophical research, have also spoken of the 
Civil History of Bath. Woop, an architect 
to whom we owe much of the beautiful 
architecture in and around Bath, aspired to 
the character of its historian. Few have 
touched upon any point in the Roman An- 
tiquities of Britain, without — to 
some at least of the many remains of the 
Roman era that have been discovered here. 
The Britannia Belgica of Musgrave relates 
especially to those antiquities; but they 
have been illustrated most fully by a very 
eminent antiquary of the present age, whom 
we may claim as belonging to Bath, as 
many of his early years were spent here, and 
he was trained to learning in our Grammar 
School. I mean the late Mr. Samvet 
Lysons, who projected, and in part accom- 
plished, one of the most magnificent works 
to be found in the literature of any nation, 
and who was prevented from completing it 
only by his too early and lamented death. 

ere is a boldness of design about his Re- 
liquie Romane which excites the utmost 

and admiration; a carelessness of 
expense; a devotedness of heart to a project 
worthy of a great mind to entertain; and « 
taste and felicity in the execution, which 
mark the native and the cultivated elegance 
of his mind. 

Among the names by which Bath becomes 
connected with the HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
of England, must not be forgotten that of 
Pownatt. The curious and minute enqui- 
ries of Mr. Lupers into points of our na- 
tional history and the origin of peculiar po- 
litical institutions, place his name in an ho- 

ble ran the cultivators of our 
national antiquities. And last, only be- 
cause he was the last who ceased to pour 
upon the world the lights of his antiqua- 
rian » ' historical knowledge, must be 
name. sareful investigator of one very 
impeant b h of our sao antiquities, 
the early and other earth-werks which 
are scattered in such abundance over the 
surface of this island, the Rev. Mr. Leman, 
« Founder and original Trustee of this Insti- 
tution, and who has marked his sense of its 
usefulness and permanence by making its 

Guwt. Mac. June, 18297. 
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ee of many volumes of 


library the 
Genealogical Collections in his own neat and 
beautiful hand, and many scattered but pre- 
cious notices of various En ish antiquities. 
Few are the works in English topography 
that have appeared in his time that have not 
owed something to the assistance, ever so 
kindly retidered, of Mr. Leman. 

Bath, from the earliest period to which we 
can ascend in our enquiries, has not been 
without those who could minister to the 
amusement of the strangers who resorted 
hither. It has ever had its musicians, from 
Licurrsetp, the lutanist to Queen Elizabeth, 
whose monument is in the Abbey, to Rauz- 
zint. Among its artists appear the names 
of Hoare and Garnssorovcs. It had its 
Theatre in early times, in which have been 
trained some of the mrost eminent in the 
histrionic art, including Sippons herself. 
If this make not a part of the Literature of 
our country, it will at least be allowed to be 
nearly allied to it. For the Theatre at 
Bath late in the reign of Elizabeth, or early 
in that of James I., Samuet Danret wrote 
his Tragedy of Philotas, which gained so 
unfortunate a celebrity. Daniel we may 
claim as one of our own poets, for he was 
born in this neighbourhood, spent most 
part of his life in rural retirement in this 
part of the kingdom ; and he lies buried in 
the church of Beckington, where his bust 
may be seen, a part of the monument 
erected to his memory by that Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, who 
raised the monuments to Drayton and Spen- 
ser; a great critic of the present day calls 
him ‘one of the golden writers of our 
golden Elizabethan age.’ 

Contemporary with Daniel was Sir Joun 
Harincton: himself a poet of no mean 
rank, but one to whom oe and English 

try owe nearly as much as England and 
English science to Athelardus. ‘To him in 
& great measure is to be attributed the in- 
troduction of that taste for Italian Poetry 
and Italian Literature, which is one princi- 

cause why the poetry of the reign of 
lizabeth is of so different a cast from the 
poetry of the reign of her father. What is 
Skelton, or even Surrey, when we speak of 
Spenser and Shakspeare: and how much 
do Spenser and Shakspeare, and even Mil- 
ton, owe to the poetry and literature of 
Italy. Harington translated the great poem 
of Ariosto into English, and did every thing 
in his power to familiarise the English with 
the great writers of Italy. He assisted in 
drawing the arts from thence, for he em- 
ployed Barozzi to design for him the house 
which he built at Kelston. 

The notices of Bath in the poems of Syt- 
vesTer show that he had « personal ac- 
quaintance with the cougtry around us; 
and it was here that a critic, not long de- 
ceased, proved his curious position, that the 
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writings of Sylvester, neglected as they now 
are, were much studied by Milton; that 
many portions of them dwelt in his memory; 
and that he has interwoven in his great 
works many compound terms and poetical 
age which he had found in Sylvester. 

e little river Boyd, which flows into the 
Avon at Bitton, is peculiarly celebrated by 
another poet of those times, now as it seems 
undeservedly fallen into oblivion, Joun Da- 
vors, who, ‘in 1613, published a didactic 
poem on the Art of Angling. He speaks 
of it as if it were his native stream, and it 
certainly was the favourite scene of his 
pastime. 

It is pleasant to know, and to remember, 
that a place which we value, has been 
mingled with the poetic imaginings of the 
great bards of our country. The being, half 
man, half demon, who presents himself 
under the name of Merlin from the utmost 
depths of our history, and whose vaticina- 
tions, weak and fovlish as they are, have at 
different periods contributed to shake the 
kingdom, had his mind directed upon our 
heated springs, and he foretells that under 
the reign of the Mouldiwarp they shall be- 
come cold. The Wife of Bath will be 
known to the latest posterity in the work of 
Chaucer, or the transversion of the story by 
Pope, when the English language had be- 
come more settled. The lines of Dryden 
are inscribed upon one of the many monu- 
ments in our Abbey Church; and the little 
village of Box contains a slab covered with 
the verses of Waller. 

In the early part of the last century arose 
a remarkable character, whose name is never 
mentioned in this place but with respect 
and honopr—Ratru ALLEN: who was ac- 
customed to receive all the more eminent 
literary men of his time, so that he became 
a centre around which much of the wit and 
poetry of the age was gathered. Pope espe- 
cially was a frequent visitor at Prior Park, 
and there was laid-the foundation of that in- 
timacy which has connected the names of 
Pope and Warburton, so that they never 
will be dissevered. There also was often to 
be found Fietpine, whose residence indeed 
for many years was at Bath and in its vici- 
nity. And there too SMoLtett, who thus 
became acquainted with the local peculia- 
rities of Bath, which he has so successfully 
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represented in one of his most popular 


novels. ‘ 

When Allen was gone, Allen the kind 
and the good, the house of Sir John Miller 
became the centre of the lighter literature 
of Bath. But Lapy Mauer lived in perhaps 
the least fortunate age of English poetry, 
and the contributions to the Vase are now 
rather sought for their curiosity and rarity, 
than for any high and sterling merit. 

To enumerate all the inhabitants of this 
gay and populous city, who are counected 
with the light and more elegant literature of 
England, would be a vain and endless task. 
The Sueripans, the Lin.eys, Tuicknesse, 
Graves, Harincton, Lee, and P10zz1, all 
belong to us, who have all a uame in the 
literature of England, and through whom 
Bath becomes connected with some of the 
greatest names and most interesting cir- 
cumstances in modern English Literature. 

The Chatterton controversy belongs rather 
to another city, but it was here that Dr. 
Suerwin devoted an extensive acquaintance 
with — English literature to the determi- 
nation of it. 

One name remains: a name that never 
vibrates on the ear of one acquainted with 
Bath, but to produce pleasure: the name 
of Anstey, in whose poem, so truly origi- 
nal, so truly comic, the peculiarities of our 
city .will descend to the latest posterity, 
which, as long as the English language en- 
dures, will be valued as the plays of Aris- 
tophanes are valued. 

With him the catalogue may be closed. 
Are there many cities in the Empire which 
can boast a catalogue like this? But be- 
side those whom we have named, how many 
have there been among the residents of this 
city, men adorned by various learning, and 
able to have instructed and delighted beyond 
the limits of their private circle ! 

In offering this tribute to the past literary 
character of Bath, I have not been swayed 
by any of the partiality which is supposed 
to attach te those who speak of the place 
of their nativity. But nearly the half of 
my life has been spent here; for I fell early 
into her lap. I have been treated by her 
with maternal kindness; and I rejoice in 
the opportunity which through your in- 
dulgence I have enjoyed, of rendering this 
tribute of filial gratitude. 


—g@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or AnTIQUARIES. 


May 31. The President in the Chair. 

Mr. Ellis exhibited a MS. map, dated 
1590, of part of the borders of Scotland, 
entitled “* A platt of the marches of Scot- 
land overagainst the west marches of Eng- 
land ;” and an accompanying transcript was 
read of a tract affording a specimen of the 
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topography of the Scottish marches in the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Society then adjourned, over Whit- 
sun week, to June 14; when the Chair 
was taken by Hudson Gurney, esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. V.P.S.A. 

W. Capon, esq. exhibited five drawings 
of portions of ‘the ancient palace of out 


Kings at Westminster. 
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A letter to the President from J. Log- 
en, esq. was read, inclosing an t by 

his brother, Alexander Loggen, esq. of the 
interesting, supposed Druidical, serpenti- 
form monument, at Carnac, in Brittany, 
resembling that of Avebury in Wiltshire. 

June21. Mr. Hudson Gurney in the Chair. 

Mr. Fountaise exhibited to the Society, 
through the hands of Mr. Amyot, anarmand 
hand, sculptured in metal, and having in- 
scriptions in Irish characters on bands round 
the arm. 

A paper by Mr. Capon, explanatory of 
his drawings, further exhibited to the So- 
ciety at this meeting, was read; three of 
these drawings, of parts of the palace at 
Westminster, were made in 1823, previous 
to the demolition of the subjects. The 
other two, representing Guy Fawkes’s cel- 
lar, and an adjoining apartment, were made 
in 1799. 

Mr. S. Woodward, in a letter to Mr. 
Gurney, communicated an account of some 
metal celts, fibulz, and ancient jewels with 
precious stones, found in Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Hunter, F.S.A. in a letter 
to J. H. Markland, esq. Director S.A., 
communicated trauseripts of two Roman 
inscriptions recently discovered in the vi- 
cinity of Bath. 

The Society then adjourned, over the long 
vacation, to meet again on Thursday, No- 
vember the 15th. 





Cos ayp Mepats. 


A very interesting collection of coins and 
medals belonging to the late Rev. William 
Browne, of Saxmundham, has been disposed 
of by Mr. Sotheby. The coins, of which 
there were a great variety, consisted prin- 
cipally of Roman and English in gold and 
silver. Among the latter of these were two 
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sovereigns of Henry VII., of rarity, 
one of which sold for 251., the other for 
seventeen guineas.. Richard the Second’s 
noble, 31. 9s. A commonwealth 20s. piece 
(1652), a 10s. piece (1650), and a 5s. 
piece (1651), Gl. 12s. 6d. Charles the Se- 
cond’s five guinea piece (1678),.51.10s. The 
five guinea piece of James II. (1688), Sl. 
7s. 6d. The five guinea piece of William 
HI. (1701), 51. 12s. 6d. Henry VIII.’s 
sovereign, 5!. 12s. 6d. Charles I. half broad 
(1643), of the Oxford Mint, 6]. 5s. George 
the Second’s two guinea piece (1733), SI. 
7s. 6d. The pound sovereign of Edward 
VI. (of his 3d year), 81. 10s. 6d. Mary's 
sovereign (1553), Gl. 2s. Gd. James the 
First’s sovereign, 61. 8s. Gd. James the 
First’s ryal, or 30s. piece, 21. 12s. 6d. 
James the First’s noble, 101. Charles the 
First’s 3]. piece (1642), struck at Oxford, 
71. 10s. Among the silver coins were Eli- 
zabeth’s portcullis half-crown, which sold 
for three guineas. The 11. piece of Charles 
I. (1642), 3]. 11s. Oliver’s Crown (1653), 
21. 10s. Oliver’s ninepence (1658), 19s. 
There were a few gold coins of Scotland, 
among which, were the bonnet piece 
of James V., which sold for 31.; and the 
unit of Charles J., 11..7s. A set of trades- 
men’s tokens and town pieces, in copper, 
brought 21. 3s. A fine gold medal of Oli- 
ver on his death, six guineas. The Coro- 
nation Meda! (in gold) of Mary, Queen of 
James II., three guineas. A gold medal of 
Louis XV., 4]. 12s. A set of Queen Anne’s 
medals, by Croker (in copper), 31. lls. A 
set of the Roman History, engraved by J. 
Dassier and Son, two guineas. A set of 
the Kings of England, from William the 
Conqueror to George II., including Oliver 
Cromwell, 21. 4s. Maximian (Roman gold 
coin), 41. 18s. Licinius, 41. 6s. 
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SONNET 
To the Directors of the Literary Fund. 
GUARDIANS of Genius, Patrons of Dis- 


tress, 

To whom the friendless ne’er in vain apply, 

Ready with zeal to sooth the rising sigh, 
When Want is known, bounty unask’d to 

press, 
Rewarded by the God-like pow’r to bless. 

Alive to ev’ry social tender tie, 

Bad were the plea, indeed, when ye deny, 
As if ordain’d misfortune to redress.— 
Alas! ’tis fit your Fund should Genius aid, 

Genius not born to study gainful ways, 
Too prone to toil in the sequester’d shade, 

Careless of wealth, and seeking barren 


bays.— 
May yt forbid your honour’d wreaths to 


> 
And gen’rous Patrons ample treasures raise. 
Joun Taytor. 


POETRY. 


GLEE. 

Written by J. Brirron, Esq. composed by J. 
Parry, Esq.and surig by him, Mr.Couryer, 
and Mr. Parry, jun. at the Dinner of the 
Literary Funp Society, June 20, 1827. 

J NCITED by hope, and inspired by fame, 

Young Genius unfurls every’sail, 

Braves the tempests of life to acquire a name, 

And trusts to a favouring gale. 


He scarce clears the land when a “¢ pitiless 
storm” [tress’d, 
Wrecks his all, leaves him helpless, dis- 
The Angel of Mercy extends forth her arm, 
And dispensing her blessing is bless’d. 


—@— 
SONNET TO OLD AGE, 
By Joun Tayuor, Esq. 
WELCOME Otp Ace, the passions now 
are dead (days, 
That oft, too oft, disturb’d my youthful 
Pride, vanity, the love of empty praise, 
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Each impulse now by calm reflection bred, 
Which draws aside the mist that o’er me 


spread. 
No longer on the world with hope I gaze, 
No longer dazzled by its gaudy rays, 
Content with leisure, peace, an humble shed. 
Ah! Yourn, what pity ’tis that Wisdom’s 
core 
Should fail to regulate thy fervid breast, 
That still thou glitt’ring follies canst adore, 
Follies that leave thee scarce a moment's 


rest, 
Yielding thee self-reproach, and nothing 


more, [thee blest. 
While wisdom, e’en on earth, might make 
—@— 
LIFE. 


S fleeting as the morning cloud 
That moves in fearful silence by, 
As changeful as the hues that shroud 
The Summer’s evening sky, 
Shifting with every pulse of air, 
Just such is Life, as false and fair. 


But it has joys that never fail, 
As deep, and pure, and boundless, too— 
When not a cloud unfurls its sail— 
As heaven’s unfading hue. 
Pure joys which like their native sky, 
Are grandest when the storm rides by. 
D. A. Briton, 


—@o— 
THE SPRING AND THE MORNING, 
Stanzas* Inscribed to Miss Foote. 
By Sir Lumury Sxerrincron, Bart. 


WHEN the frosts of the Winter, in mild- 
ness, were ending, 
To April I gave half the weleome of May; 
While the Spring, fresh in youth, came de- 
lightfully blending _— [that are gay! 
The buds that are sweet, and the songs 
As the eyes fix’d the heart on a vision so fair, 
Not doubting, but trusting what magic was 
there; 
Aloud I exclaim’d, with augmented desire, 
I thought twas the Spring, when, in truth, 
"tis Maria! 
When the fading of stars, iu the regions of 
splendour, {in the East, 
Aunoune’d that the morning was young 
On the upland I rov’d, admiratiou to render, 
Where freshness, and beauty, and lustre 


increas’d! 
While the beams of the Morning new plea- 
sures bestow’d, [glow’d ; 


While fondly I gazed, while with rapture I 

Insweetness commanding, in elegance bright, 

Mania arose! a more beautiful light! 
April 20, 





© On the above Stanzas, Mr. Robert 
Evans has composed a Melody, pleasing in 
its simplicity, and happily expressive of the 
subject. 


Poetry. (June, 


FERDINAND’S DREAM. 
By W. Hensee. 


*¢ Uneasy lies the head that wears a Crown.” 
SuaksPears. 
NEASY lies the royal head, 

When grim Remorse, and fearful Dread, 
Pour through the soul their horrid light 
Awid the silence of the night. 

The Tyrant, on his thorny pillow, 

Was restless as the foaming billow :— 
Ah! vainly was he pillowed there— 

‘* A wounded spirit who can bear ?” 
Conscience, in crimson clad, arose 

To break the stillness of repose, 

And plunge the deeply-poison’d dart 
Ev'n in the stubborn Tyrant’s heart— 
While busy Fancy strew’d around 

His bleeding victins on the ground. 
His senses would oblivion steep— 

But Ferdinand had ‘* murdered sleep!” 
At length weak nature was oppress’d— 
His wearied body sank to rest— 
When, like a sunbeam on the dew, 

A vision burst upon his view ! 

He saw a struggling Nation stand 
Amid a wild rebellious band— 

He saw that rebel band increase— 

The foes of Freedom and of Peace ; 
Thro’ Superstition’s darken’d cloud 

He heard that Nation ery aloud— 
Heard voices, like a clap of thunder, 
Cry, “* Burst our servile chains asunder !”” 
Yet still appear’d before his sight 

A scene that charm’d him with delight ; 
For Hope entic’d him to behold 

A treasure of monastic gold ;— 

And he was thirsting with desire 

To spread Rebellion’s growing fire, 
And give assistance to the band 
Arrayed against their native land. 
Deceitful Fancy then display’d 
Pictures of light without a shade: 

He saw a pow rful Nation rise 

Aud laud his virtues to the skies— 

He saw that favoring Nation smile 
And send him thousands, “ rank and file,” 
To aid him in the glorious cause 

Of breaking Nature's sacred laws, 

Thus his desire the Dreamer gains— 
And Portugal is bound in chains ! 

But lo! the Tyrant wakes—a sound 
Has rous’d him from his dream profound :— 


‘Tis the sound of the trumpet from Eng- 

land ascending ; (slave— 

Her Heroes are rising to rescue the 

Their aid and their courage thus eagerly 
lending, 

To punish the rebel and shelter the brave. 


The threat is enough—for the Dreamer 
astounded, 
Awaken’d to reason, is humbled again ; 
And England, brave England, by om 
surrounded, : 
Has rescued a nation from Slavery's 
chain! 
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House or Lorns, May 21. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
being anxious to elicit every thing connected 
with the Foreign Office, for the pur of 
contrasting its present state with that of 
1822, he was now going to move for further 
returns. It appeared that large sums had 
been expended in building mansions and 
making great improvements for the accom- 
modation of the Foreign Secretary; 16,0001. 
he understood had been expended in the 
purchase of a house. This, with the other 
sums expended within the last eighteen 
months, upon improvements connected with 
the Foreign Office department in Downing- 
street, amounted in all to 60,00C/. The 
Noble Lord would not find fault with this 
extravagance, if it were, once settled that 
the Foreign Secretary should be singled out, 
and provided with accommodations in every 
way superior to the Home Secretary, and 
those of the Colonial Secretary. The fact 
of the expenditure of 60,000/. was, he be- 
lieved, not generally known to the public. 
He should, therefore, move that an humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty, pray- 
ing that he might direct to be laid before 
the House returns of all sums expended on 
the Foreign Office buildings, since January, 
1824, and also of all sums expended in the 

of furniture and other decorations, 
and likewise of the purchase money paid 
for the house of Sir Robert Preston, in 
Downing~-street.— Lord Goderich said, that 
there was no objection to furnish the re- 
turns, but the Noble Marquis was quite 
mistaken in supposing that the public were 
not acquainted with all the details of the 
expenditure. The fact was that each item 
had been voted and approved of in the other 
House. The returns were then ordered. 





In the House or Commons the same 
day, Mr. Peel moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better administration of justice. 
He said, that at present, when a person was 
put upon trial, and pleaded not guilty, he 
was asked how he would be tried. The only 
effect of it was, in most cases, to puzzle and 
confuse the prisoner. It was expected that 
the answer should be ** By God and his 
country.” Was there any necessity for re- 
taining such a form ? hen the prisoner 
entered the plea of not guilty, was it not 
better that the trial should proceed without 
asking him how he wished to be tried ? 
The next improvement he should propose, 
was one of somewhat greater importance. 
At present, if a person stood mute, and re- 
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fused to plead, the question arose whether 
he was mute from obstinacy, or the visita- 
tion of God; and if mute from obstinacy, 
he was then considered guilty, and judg- 
ment was passed accordingly. He thought, 
in a case of this kind, it would be better to 
presume that the prisoner pleaded not guilty, 
and proceed to trial, than to have him de- 
clared guilty, and sentence ed without 
suy disclosure of the facts. Formerly, very 
severe punishment was the consequence of 
refusing to plead. The person so refusing 
was ex to what was called Peine forte 
et- dure. The third alteration he should 
propose was rather of a technical nature. 
At present, in cases of treason, if the pri- 
soner persisted in challenging more of the 
Jury don the law allowed him to challenge, 
he exposed himself to a conviction. It 
would be better to alter the law so that all 
challenges, beyond the number allowed by 
law, should be declafed nul! and void. The 
fourth alteration he should propose in the 
Bill was, that no former attainder should be 
pleaded in bar of any indictment. The 
sixth, which was the most important altera- 
tion, would have the effect of abolishing 
Benefit of Clergy. It seemed to be nothing 
more than a solemn mockery to introduce 
into every Act of Parliament, having re- 
ference to felonies, the words declaring that 
the guilty person shall suffer death without 
benefit of clergy. He should not trespass 
longer on the time of the House, but move 
for Jeave to bring in a Bill for further im- 
proving the administration of justice in cri- 
minal cases. 

The Larceny Laws Amendment Bill went 
through a Committee, when several verbal 
amendments were made. 

Mr. Peel then brought in a Bill for the 
better administration of Criminal Justice, 
by the removal of Technicalities, which 
was read a first and second time, and or- 
dered to be committed. 


—oe— 
House or Commons, May 23. 

The Salicitor General moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for preventing arrests upon 
mesne process when the debt or cause of 
action is under twenty pounds. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

—@— 


House or Lorps, May 25. 
Viscount Goderich, in a speech of ane 
length, introduced the subject of the Corw 
Laws; and on the question of the House 
going into a Committee on the measure, @ 
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debate ensued, when, on a division, there 
appeared, Contents 120, Non-contents 63— 
Majority 57. 

May 30. The second reading of Miss 
Turner’s Divorce Bill, having been fixed 
for this morning, at half past ten Counsel 
were called in; and Wakefield, who had 
been brought from Newgate, made his ap- 
pearance, and took his station near Mr. 
Adam. Miss Turner, accompanied by her 
father and several friends, was in attendance 
in one of the private rooms. Mr. Adam 
opened the case, and recapitulated the whole 
of the tr tions ted with this ex- 
traordinary affair, which he designated as 
unprecedented in the criminal history of this 
country, and marked only by atrocity and 
baseness totally unredeemed by any palliat- 
ing circumstance. After the examination 
of several witnesses, who gave the same de- 
positions as at the trial, Miss Emma Turner 
was called in, attended by four ladies, and 
her evidence was precisely the same as on 
the trial at Lancaster. Wakefield was heard 
in opposition to the Bill; and denied that 
fraud or force had been used ; but he did not 
call any evidence to support his statements. 
After a short discussion, the Bill was read a 
second time, and ordered to be committed. 





enfijane 
House or Commons, May 31. 

Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal one of the Six Acts, namely, 
that of 60 Geo. III. intituled, ** An 
Act to impose Stamp Duties upon certain 
Publications, and to check the circulation 
of blasphemous and seditious libels.”— 
The Attorney General (Mr. Scarlet) and 
Mr. Peel objected to the motion.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer strongly op- 
posed the motion, as he conceived the only 
persons aggrieved by this Act were the 
dealers in blasphemy. We have now, said 
the Right Hon. Gent., a free press purged 
of the vices which had formerly belonged to 
it, and valuing the press as he did, he would 
not consent to poison the wholesome cur- 
rent, by letting out the stream of pollution 
which had been happily dammed up.—Lord 
W. Russell opposed the motion. He was 
not in Parliament when the Six Acts passed, 
but he thought this was the least objection- 
able part of them. The House then divided 
—Ayes 10—Noes 120. 


House or Lorps, June 1. 

The House went into aCommittee on the 
Bill for amending the Corn Laws. In the 
course of the debate various amendments 
were. moved hy Lords Stanhope, Bathurst, 
Ellentorough, and Rosslyn, which were con- 
secutively negatived; but several clauses 
were agreed to without amendment. After 
some further discussion, in which Lord 
Ellenborough, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Earl of Lauderdale, and Lord Redesdale 
took part, the Duke of Wellington said he 


would feel inclined to support any measure 
which would do away with the warehousing 
system. The noble Duke then read an 
amendment, that ** bonded Corn should 
‘not be allowed to be taken out of bond for 
home consumption until the average should 
reach 66s.”—The House divided on this 
motion, when there appeared a majority of 
4 in favour of the Duke’s amendment ; the 
announcement of which was received with 
loud cheers. 

The House then adjourned to Wednes- 
day, June 6. 





In the House or Commons the same day, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
the Bupcrer. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
stated, that in order to avoid perplexing de- 
tails, he had reduced the exposé of the 
affairs of the nation to this proposition :— 
That as there was a deficiency of upwards of 
two millions in the revenue, it was his inten- 
tion to take a loan of Exchequer Bills of 
three millions, to meet the exigency. This, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman said, appeared to 
him as the wisest course. The country 
was in a state rather to be left to itself and 
its own energies, than aided by any extraor- 
dinary remedy. Pursuing such a course, he 
entertained a confident hope that before a 
long time elapsed, a marked improvement 
would take place. This hupe he founded 
rather on the slow but certain energies 
which formed a lecding feature in the cha- 
racter of the country, than upon any marked 
indications of improvement which presented 
themselves at present. After some discus- 
sion, the usual Ways and Means Resolutions 
were severally put by the Chairman, and 
agreed to. 

The House then adjourned to Wednesday, 
June 6. 


House or Lorns, June 6. 

The Bill declaring void Miss Turner's 
pretended marriage, was read the third time 
and ~~ 
The Bill licensing the Sale of Game, 
was read a second time, after a division, in 
which 31 Noble Lords voted for the Bill, 
and 16 against it. 





In the House or Commons the same 
day, a great number of Petitions from va- 
rious bodies of Dissenters were presented 
against the Corporation and Test Acts. 

Mr. Jones (Carmarthen), in presenting 
three of these Petitions, took occasion to 
impugn the statement made by Lord Milton 
upon a former evening, that the Dissenters 
are generally favourable to the Roman Ca- 
tholic demands. The Hon. Member then 
proceeded to arraign the whole policy of the 
present Cabinet, when he was called to 
order by Mr. Baring, and interrupted by the 
Speaker. 

Mr. Dawson (of Derry) moved for « 
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Select Committee to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the Irish Grand Jury- Laws. 
The Hon. Gent. detailed at length, and 
with t force and clearness, the enormous 
list of the flagrant abuses to which the pre- 
sent constitution of Irish Grand Juries, and 
the powers of taxation confided to them, 
opens a door. The motion was unanimously 


agreed to. 


House or Lorps, June 7. 

Lord Dudley and Ward delivered a mes- 
sage from the King, stating that his Ma- 
jesty, deeming it expedient to provide for 
the expenditure of his forces in Portugal, 
relied on the zeal of the House to concur 
in making the necessary provision.—Lord 
Ellentorough asked whether objections ex- 
jsted to give an explanation of the disposal 
of the secret service money, which amount- 
ed to so great a sum last year >—Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward said, that the public must 
content itself with the honour of the late 
foreign Secretary (Mr. Canning), as at the 
end of every year, and upon every change of 
in the office, every document illustrative of 
the disposal of this fund, was always de- 
stroyed. He would not affect to conceal 
that an insinuation had heen circulated, that 
his Right Hon. friend who preceded him in 
office, had applied a great part of the money 
to purchase the support of the press. He 
solemnly professed to believe that this insi- 
nuation was unjust. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Corn Bitz, when several 
amendments were proposed.—Lord Lauder- 
dale said, that if this Bil! passed, the farmer 
could never hope fora price beyond 55s. It 
appeared to be the intention of His Majes- 
ty’s Government to make this country de- 
pendant on Foreign States for subsistence. 
Such a principle was ruinous to any country. 
Tt was that which tended to the overthrow 
of the Roman Empire—The Earl of Darn- 
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were then under consideration; that the 
Commissioners were doing all in their 
ee to expedite these transactions, and 

oped that the work of demolition would be 
commenced early in the ensuing Spring. 
With respect to St. James’s Park, Mr. 
Herries communicated to the House that 
His Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
allow a road to be constructed in the Green 
Park, so as to connect an improving part of 
the town with the city of Westminster; and 
that the interior area in St. James's Park, 
where the grass now grew, and which was 
confined by a paling, should be thrown open 
to the public. It was certainly intended to 
build a line of houses at the back of the 
Bird-cage-walk; but it was no part of the 
plan to cut down the trees. 

The Penryn Disfranchisement Bill, for 
Bribery and Corruption, was read a third 
time, and passed by a majority of 145 to 31. 


House or Lorps, June 8. 

Lord Dudley and Ward moved an Address 
in reply to his Majesty's Message respect- 
ing the affairs.of Portugal. He said that 
Ministers did not contemplate the sending 
any additional force to that kingdom.—Earl 
Grey approved generally of the support 
given to the liberal party in Portugal, 
though he confessed himself still unsatisfied 
of the actual occurrence of a casus faederis, 
or of the necessity of voting half a million 
for the support of 5,000 men, for whom 
200,000/. would be sufficient, The Ad- 
dress was agreed to. 





The same day, in the House or Com- 
mons, Mr. Canning moved an Address in 
reply to the Message from the Crown. He 
announced that the differences between Spain 
and Portugal were in progress to an amicable 
adjustment; he then moved the Address, 
and a vote of 500,0001. for the support of 
the British troops in Portugal.—Mr. Bankes 





ley adverted to the amendment adopted on 
a former night; and gave notice, that on 
the bringing up of the report he would 
move, that the price of 66s. be applicable 
only to the corn actually now in bond, but 
not to the wheat to be imported in conse- 
quence of the present Bill.—Lord Redesdale 
contended that the effect of the Bill would 
be, year after year, to degrade agriculture, 
until it was finally ruined—The various 
amendments were negatived, and the further 
consideration-of the report was fixed for 
Tuesday, June 12, and the third reading of 
the Bill for Friday, the 15th. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day; Mr. Herries, in answer to some ques- 
tions put by Mr. Hobhouse, stated, that the 
Commissioners had purchased 339 houses 
which stand in the way of the Improvements 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand,. and 
that the claims of the owners of 182 others 


pposed the motion. The rate of expendi- 
ture proposed was, he said, as prodigal as 
the war had been ecpunenansilh Davies, 
Col. Lindsay, and Sir J. Macintosh, sup- 
ported the vote. The resolution was agreed to, 


Houst or Lorps, June 12. 

Lord Goderich moved the bringing up of 
the report of the Committee upon the Corn 
Bill.—Lord Colchester objected generally to 
the policy of the measure, as likely to make 
the country dependant on foreigners for sub- 
sistence ; as injurious to the British agri- 
culturist, and, through him, to the British 
manufacturer; and as fatal to the prospects 
of Ireland.—Earl Grey proposed an amend- 
ment, as to the mode of taking the averages, 
which, as it was understood not to ‘affect 
the principle of the Bill, or materially to 
alter its details, was adopted without any 
discussion. —Lord Goderich proposed the 
re-consideration of the amendment which 
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had been by the Duke of Welling- 

ton, and adopted, on Friday, the 1st June. 

He began by explaining that neither he nor 

the President of the d of Trade had 

ever (as had been intimated) given cousent 

to the clause, which was, he said, objec- 

tionable both as likely to ensure the rejec- 

tion of the Bill by the Commons, and as 

imposing a permanent restriction upon 

Seated toe. PThe President of the Board 
of Trade had, indeed, given a loose general 
consent ; but he had intended it only for an 
immaterial regulation, affecting the Corn 
now in bond. The Noble Lord then argued 
generally against the clause, as likely to 
break up the whole warehousing system.— 
The Duke of Wellington alluded to the diffi- 
culty in which he was placed in not being at 
liberty to read a letter of the President of 
the rd of Trade *, which he and his 
friends had interpreted as an approbation of 
his clause. The clause itself, he said, he 
had introduced. as a check to the frauds for 
which the warehousing system afforded too 
couvenient a cover.—Lord Holland spoke at 
length against the clause ; and charged with 
gross inconsistency those who supported 
it and at the same time affected to support 
the Bill to which it must prove fatal—The 
Marquis of Lansdown spoke at great length 
against the clause, and Lord Redesdale sup- 
ported it. The House then divided—Con- 
tents 133—Non-Contents 122—Majority 
against Ministers 11. 


June 13. Lord Goderich announced that 
in consideration of the repeated votes of the 
House, imposing upon the Corn Bill a clause 





(June, 


repugnant to its principle and subversive of 
its purpose, Ministers, hed determined to 
abandon that measure as far as were 
concerned.—TineEar! of Malmesbury, though 
he could not confess much ‘sorrow at the 
defeat of the Bill, declared himself prepared 
to co-operate with Ministers in any rational 
measure of regulation upon the subject of 
it.—The Duke of Wellington intimated that, 
though Ministers had given up the Corn 
Bill, it was competent to any Noble Lord 
to proceed with it if he thought proper.— 
Earl Grey addressed the House at consider- 
able length. He avowed that he esteemed 
the Bill under consideration a premature, if 
not an unnecessary measure; and that he 
condemned the artificial clamour by which 
it had been contrived to force it forward. 
Still, however, he said, he voted for the 
committal of the measure, and was not in- 
disposed to see it carried through Parlia- 
ment as a peace-offering, as it might have 
been, had not Ministers thought proper to 
abandon it, on account of a clause which 
very slightly affected the principle of the 
Bill, and, as far as it went, produced a ma- 
nifest improvement. In conclusion, the 
Noble Earl observed that, if the abandon- 
ment of the Bill by Ministers was designed 
as a peevish threat to the House, it was ad- 
dressed to a body who knew how to treat 
such menaces with firmness and with con- 
tempt.—The Marquis of Lansdown corro- 
borated what had been intimated by the 
Noble Duke (Wellington), that it was open 
to any Noble Lord to take up the measure, 
and to endeavour to forward it. 
(To be continued in the SurpPLEMENT.) 


-—<}-— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The editors of the Courier Francais and 
the Constitutionnel have been tried for 
the accounts which they lately gave of the 
riots at the School of Medicine: and have 
been sentenced to a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment; the former to pay a fine of 400 
francs, the Constitutionnel only 150 francs. 

On the top of the hill commanding the 
city of Lyons on the north, a tower is at 
this time constructing, of 300 feet of 
elevation above the plain. This edifice, 
which is already raised to the height of the 
trees surrounding it, will be finished in the 

ear 1830. Its diameter at the base is 30 
eet, and will be 20 at the summit. It will 
be crowned with a building in the form of 


* Mr. Huskisson read this letter in the 
House of Commons, a few days after, when 
he stated that his meaning been mis- 
understood. 





an Egyptian temple; and be ascended bya 
staircase in the interior 12 feet in breadth. 
This building will appear the more gigantic, 
as the hill on which it is built is 300 feet 
above the level of the Saone, and as there 
is not a building in Lyons above 170 feet 
in height. 


PORTUGAL. 


There has been an entire change of Mi- 
nistry, and the change is considered as fa- 
vourable to the constitutional system. The 
Liberals have gained a victory, in whieh 
they rejoice much. Through the agency 
of the War Minister, Saldanha, they sue- 
ceeded in forming a Ministry, which they 
hope to render instrumental in effecti 


their views. At the request of 

Saldanha, all the Ministers were lately sum- 
moned to meet at their Foreign Office, and 
then General Saldanha presented each of 
them with a copy of his memorial. Of 
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fended at his conduct, they, in their turn, routed. It is supposed that most, if not all, 
resolved to give in their resignations unless of their General officers have fallen or been 


General was removed. Their of- taken prisoners; their total loss is estimated 
fers of resignations were accepted, and a at 2,000 men. 
new Ministry named. EAST INDIES. 

ITALY. The British Government in India have 


laid the foundations of a new town, to be 
Rome, May 16—M. Angelo Mai has called Amherst Town, at the mouth of the 
just discovered some fragments of the 24th iver Martaban. A proclamation has been 
and 25th books of Pliny’s Natural History, issued, informing the neighbouring people 
which, on account of their supposed great of the advantages of residing there. They 
antiquity, may furnish some important va- Will be free from all oppression ; their trade 
rious readings, and solve the doubts of a will be exempt from duty or restraint; the 
great number of learned commentators. exercise of their religion will be unmolested. 
1200 Indian families, followed by 3000 head 
SWEDEN. of cattle, have already quitted A a Birman 
rT territory in order to establish themselves in 
auutha eee 0 Geen te Then this new town, The Chinese, whose pre- 
King of Sweden, with orders that they shall emoeinee a ts & certain apt ad- 
not be opened until fifty years have elapsed ge the occupation of the place 
from the time of his death. They are they inhabit promises, are hastening to take 
double-locked, chained, and sealed, and are bs their abode in the quarter reserved for 
supposed to contain his foreign correspond- — 


. <i Calcutta papers mention the receipt, at 

Sel omanautal ow to the prin that Presidency, of the new act of arlia- 
- ment, allowing the natives of India to sit as 

GREECE. petty jurors. The measure had not béen 


a . received by a portion of the Hindoos with 
ER ge orn prance an y~ ome that degree of satisfaction which might have 
kier having received reinforcements from been wished. Numerous obstacles had also 
Constantinople, had surrounded the Greek — herded | = a Lapa oer 
army, assembled for the relief of Athens, on Z Sande = bel god - ngs é 
the Sth of May; and that, after a despe- Chat of the natives Beng Uamine Ce curve o 
rate conflict, in which three thousand five ve te Enclsh o ount of — ove ae 
hendred of the bravest warriors of Greece, th ngner? + — ae + a hd od’ 
including most of the Missolonghiots, had a, a tane eh of 4~ ead ‘regal 
a, the reminder bad ut ches and nad ear famed ia Jammy 9 the 
raiskaki was among the dead, and the gar- — Court for ‘carrying the ect into 
rison of the Acropolis was preparing,. ac- — 

cording to some of the accounts, to blow AFRICA. 

itself up; though some other reports an- 
nounce that it was negociating a capitula- 
tion, aud that an European squadron, con- 
sisting of a French and English frigate, and 
an Austrian corvette, was in the roads, to 


The Dey of Algiers has unwisely incurred 
«the anger of the French Government. It 
appears from the Moniteur, that his conduct, 
for some time past, has given serious cause 
of discontent, and that on a very recent oc- 
endeavour to procure better terms for the casion (the 30th April), the Dey so far 
besieged. Lord Cochrane, who had assisted forgot himself, as to ‘insult grossly” the 
in embarking the troops, was compelled to Consul General and Chargé d’Affaires of 
swim to the nearest ship to save his life. France. These transgressions could not be 
The Rotierdam Courant of the 19th June, allowed to go unpunished; and therefore, a 
contains a detailed account of the defeat of aval division had been dispatched from 
the Greeks on the sth of May. They ap- Toulon, to obtain satisfaction for them, as 
—s have incurred their discomfiture, well as for other causes of complaint. 
t' i . - 
reblhi's being’ wound Age om os Lae" SOUTH AMERICA. 
on the 4th, in a petty skirmish, the whole Advices from Buenos Ayres and Rio 
of his troops, instead of standing firm to Janeiro, state that a sanguinary engagement 
their posts and co-operation, as been had taken place between the Buenos Ayrean 
previously arranged with their countrymen, and Brazilian armies, in the province of Rio 
abandoned their trenches and fled. The Grande, on the 23d of February, in which 
forces landed amounted to above 3,000 men, the latter was defeated. When the action 
They were attacked hy 800 Turkish cavalry, commenced, the Buenos Ayrean army num-- 
and 800 infantry, and, after a contest of not bered about 8,000 men, principally mount- 


more than a couple of hours, were utterly ed; that of the Brazilian, about 10,000, 
Gent. Mac. on 1827. ; : 
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The Brazilian General, aware of the power- 
ful charge of the Buenos Ayrean cavalry, 
ath the centre and flank by a large 

ly of German lancers. The encounter 
was furious and bloody, and the slaughter 
consequently great on both sides. The bat- 
tle lasted without intermission till night 
parted the combatants. 

Accounts from Coquimbo, of the 9th of 
February, state that a revolution had taken 
place in the Government of St. Jago de 
Chili ; that the existing Ministry, when in 
audience, were suddenly arrested from their 
constitutional chairs by a guard of soldiers, 
and, at the points of the bayonets, were 
placed under arrest. Friere, the former 
Governor, who is very popular with the 
army, immediately came forward, threw the 
whole party into prison, and replaced the 
former constitutional body. Admiral Guise, 


Occurrences. fJune 

who had been long kept in cénfinement by 
the Peruvian "Government, has been at 
length tried, and honotrably acquitted of 
all charges against him, and reinstated in 
his former rank as Commander-in-Chief of 
the navy of Peru. 

The Vera Cruz paper of the 11th April, 
states that the Mexican senate on the 7th of 
April approved of the treaties lately con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Mexico, 
On the 3d April there was a warm debate in 
the Mexican Congress on the policy of tole- 
rating Free Masonry. The galleries were 
crowded by people of both sexes, and all 
colours. e report of a Committee for im- 
posing some restraint on the secret proceed- 
ings of Masonic Lodges, was finally adopted, 
in the Senate, by a vote of 24 to 7; in the 
House of Representatives, 40 to 24. 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The first stone of a new Catholic Cathe- 
dral was lately laid in Ballina, in Ireland. 
The ceremony was performed by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, assisted by 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of Elphin and 
Maronia, and the clergy of their dioceses, in 
the p ofani se of spec- 
tators. The Cathedral is to be of the 
Monastic Gothic Order, with a tower and 
steeple, 170 feet high, chastely ornamented. 
The body of the Cathedral is to be 130 feet 
long by 60, with transepts 110 feet by 40 





induction of the defendant into the second 
(Brimpton) without a dispensation from the 
Archbishop first procured. Mr. Cove un- 
fortunately neglected to take out a dispensa- 
tion, which is always granted as a matter of 
course, being a mere technicality, Bishop 
Douglas, the then Diocesan, having advised 
him that it was totally unnecessary, and that 
no advantage wos ever taken of those who 
neglected to do sé. In the mean time Mr. 
Halton married into the Dean family, and 
having a son just ripe to take a benefice, he 


compels the defendant, Cove, to submit to - 


the resignation of the living of Woolhamp- 
ton; and commenced further proceedings 
t him to recover damages during his 





in the clear. The interior to be finished in 
the same order as the exterior. 

May 30. Report of the proceedings 
under a Writ of Inquiry, executed at Wool- 
hampton :— Halton, Clerk, and Harriet, his 
Wife, v. the Bishop of Salisbury and Cove, 
Clerk. This was a procedure of a very 
unusual nature, arising out of an action 
brought by the plaintiffs against the Rev. 
Mr. Cove, late Rector of Woolhampton, in 
Wilts, to compel him to vacate that rectory, 
on account of his having accepted the Vica- 
rage of Brimpton, twenty-seven years ago, 
without having previously obtained a dis- 


occupancy. Mr. Under-Sheriff Roberts ex- 
plained the technicalities to the Jury, who, 
as their business was only to find certain 
points which were not disputed by the defen- 
dant, had no opportunity judicially to give 
vent to the feelings by whieh they were 
influenced ; but several of whom, after they 
had delivered their verdict, declared that, 
had they been summoned to assess damages, 
and had it been in their power, they would 
have given the damages to Mr. Cove, the 
defendant, and not to the plaintiff. 

June 2. The magnificent Devonport 

I » erected to commemorate the altera- 





pensation. It appeared from the stat t 

of Mr. Rigby, who was for the defence, that, 
in the year 1799, Mrs. Cove, the mother of 
the defendant, purchased of trustees, to 
whom it had been conveyed for the purpose 
of effecting a sale for the benefit of the 
Dean family, a moiety of the advowsons of 
Woolhampton and Brimpton, for the sum of 
3,251. and, on the death of the then in- 
cumbent, presented her son, the defendant. 
These livings being under value in the King’s 
books, by the canon law, the first (Wool- 
hampton) became void on the institution and 


tion in the name of the town from Plymouth 
Dock to Devonport, is completed. ‘The last 
stone of the capital, with four of the work- 
men seated on it, was, on the 2d of June, 
hoisted into its situation amidst the cheers 
of a vast concourse of the inhabitents, the 
Royal Standard flying at the top. It has 
been raised by public subscription, and cost 
about 2,000/. altogether. The foundation 
was laid on the 12th August, 1824. The 
column is by far the most conspicious object 


in the whole neighbourhood, rising 112 feet 
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above the brow of Windmill hill, which is 
itself on a level with the pinnacles of the 
Old Church tower at Plymouth. It presents 
one of the finest pieces of masonry of the 
kind in the kingdom. 


June 10. A highly respectable meeting 
of the landed proprietors and yeomen of the 
county of Dorset was held at the county- 
hall, Dorchester, to consider the propriety 
of petitioning Parliament for protection 
against the importation of foreign wool. 
The chair was taken by J. J. Farquharson, 
esq.; andthe Rev. H. F. Yeatman stated, 
that the present depression in the price of 
wool was owing to the unlimited importation 
of that article. If (said he), we must enter 
into the trial of free trade principles, let us 
do so with our arms unshackled :—let the 
imposts and burthens which press upon the 
agricultural interest exclusively to the 
amount of sixty per cent., let those be borne 
equally by the merchants and the manufac- 
turers, and by those who enjoy in an equal 
proportion the ane which are derived 
from the system to the support of which 
these imposts are applied ; let the poor-rates, 
let the county rates, let the highways and 
the land-tax, be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, or any other fund, and we will then 
most freely consent to try this new system 
by way of experiment. 


June 13. A serious riot took place at 
Norwich from the circumstance of the 
weavers of Ashwelthorpe having taken work 
under price. This occasioned the work to 
be destroyed by some persons from Wymond- 
ham. A few witnesses came to Norwich to 
give evidence of the illegal proceedings, and, 
although guarded, the mob attempted to 
attack them, and a most serious riot ensued, 
It was at length found necessary to call out 
the aid of the military, who were pelted by 
the mob. The Riot Act was read; the 
Lancers and Cavalry charged the mob, and a 
conflict ensued, in which many persons 
were wounded, as well as some of the mili- 
tary. Several of the offenders were taken 
into custedy and lodged in prison, but the 
ringleaders escaped. 


_ Afew days “aap some labourers employed 
in removing the soil preparatory to digging 
stones, on Ne highest part of 4 hill, Rout 
midway between Osmington and Poxewell, 
Dorset, near the turnpike road, found, about 
a foot beneath the salle, a human skeleton, 
doubtless of a male, from the length, bei 

six feet; it was laid perfectly straight, with 
the arms close on each side, the head to the 
Eastward, but lying on its face; it appeared 
quite perfect, the teeth in the upper and 
under jaws entire and all sound; bones 
on. removal, mostly fell to pieces, as well as 
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the skull, the only bones remaining unbro- 
ken were those the thighs and » but 
these on handling, were soon reduced to 
pieces also, and with the other fragments 
are now fast mingling with their mother 
earth. The name of this hill is Peakson. 


A short time since, some workmen, em- 

loyed in digging stone at hton Hall, 
- Spot of = seddodh, xn tet Maid- 
stone, discovered bones and teeth of several 
animals, some of which the proprietor of 
the estate transmitted to the Geological 
Society. Dr. Buckland, Mr. Lyell, and 
other scientific gentlemen, in consequence 
visited Boughton, when it was discovered 
that the bones had been found in a fissure in 
the rock, which had evidently been filled up 
by diluvial action, The bones of at least 
two Hyenas (of the extinct Kirkdale species) 
were found, together with bones and teeth 
of the horse, rat, &c.; but the fissure ex- 
tended so deeply in the solid rock, that it 
could not be traced to the bottom, and it 
will not be possible to ascertain whether it 
leads to a cave en, inhabited by Hyenas, 
or is merely a fissure filled up by the effects 
of the deluge, until the quarry is consider- 
ably enlarged. 

As some workmen were lately digging a 
vault at the burial ground on St. Giles's 
Hill, near Winchester, they discovered an 
ancient coffin hewn out of chalk, one 
complete. On opening it, a v 
ade was feeed, ohh a S the 
feet; the teeth appeared sound, and the 
body was enveloped with some kind of linen, 
which was so decomposed as not to allow 
of removal. The bones of the feet were 
standing erect, having been supported uy 
the sandals; but on the slightest touc 
they mouldered to dust. An antique urn, 
composed of metal, was taken from the left 
side of the coffin, and is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Wm. Coles, builder, of Win- 
chester. There was no inscription either on 
she urn or coffin. 





An extraordinary and very curious fossil 
reptile, a singular remain of the antedilu- 
vian world, was lately found by Mr. Shirley 
Woolmer, of Exeter, who now has it in his 
possession. The antique animal is three 
inches in length, from the mouth to the 
tip of the tail, and 34 inches round the 
body, which appears like three distinct pa- 
rallel bodies united in one. It has two 
legs, two short or stubbed horns, and a 
round head, exhibiting four promiuent eyes, 
and is in an incurvated ition, with its 
tail under it, which reaches only half an 
inch from its mouth. It is ina high state 
of preservation, and is not described in 
** Argenville’s Fossils,” or ‘‘ Parkinson's 


Organic Remains.” 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—_@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

Whitehall, May 21.—Sir Henry Halford, 
of Wistow-hall, Leicester, bart. Physician in 
Ordi to His Majesty, to bear and use 
certain honourable augmentations to his ar- 
morial ensigns allusive to his distinguished 
merits. 

June 1.—The Rev. Ed. Marshall, of Iff- 
ley and Church Enstone, co. Oxford, to 
fabe and use the surname and arms of 
Hacker in addition to those of Marshall. 

June 4.—6th Reg. of Foot to bear on 
their colours and appointments the words, 
*¢ Rolica,”’ ** Vimeira,” ‘* Corunna,” **Vit- 
toria,” and ‘‘ Nivelle.”"— 83d Reg. to Sear 
*« Busaco.”—1 2th Reg. Light Drag. Lieut.- 
Col. S. Stawell, to be Lieut.-Col.—ist 
or Gren. Guards—Lieut. and Capt. J. 
Holme to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—75th 
ditto, Major B, C. Brown to be Major.— 
Unattached. t. J. F. Crewe, 3d Guards, 
to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf—To be Majors of 
Inf. Capt. J..H. Slade; 19th Foot, and 
Capt. Hon. W. L. L. Fitzgerald De Roos, 
ist Life Guards.—Staff. Major J. Fraser, 
Ceylon Reg. to be Deputy Quartermaster- 
Gen. to the troops serving in Ceylon (with 
the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army). 

June 10.—James Capman, the younger, 
of Holt, co. Wilts, Gent. to be Master Ex- 
traor. of Chancery. 

June 18.—1st Life Guards: Capt. H. 
R. Wyatt, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. 
— 80th ditto, Lieut.-Col. H. Stacpoole, 45th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

By recent regulations of the Lord High 
Admiral, Commanders in the Royal Navy 
are now to do the duty on board ships of 
the line, hitherto performed by first Lieu- 
tenants, All first Lieutenants thus dis- 
placed, have been a to the rank 
of Commanders, as have also all the oldest 
Lieutenants of foreign stations. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Buckingham.—Sir T. F. Fremantle, vice 
W. H. Fremantle, esq. who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Knaresborough.—The Right Hon. Geo. 
Tierney. 


Newport (Hants).—Spencer Perceval, esq. 

Southampton.—Spencer Perceval, esq. vice 
Lamb, who has accepted the office of 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieut. of 
Treland. 

St. Germain's—James Loch, esq. vice the 
Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sutherland (Shire).—Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower. 


EccresiasTICaL PREFERMENTS. 


Dr. Bankes Jenkinson, Bp. of Landaff, to 
be Dean of Durham. 

Rev. J. Russell, D.D. Preb. of the Metro- 
politan Church, Canterbury. 

Rev. J. H, Seymour, Preb. of Lincoln Cath. 

Rev. Dr. Wellesley, to the Golden Preb. of 
Durham. 

Rev. L. Vernon, Chancellor of York Cath. 

Rev, J. Blanchard, Lund V. Beverley, co. 
York. 

Rev. E. T. Bidwell, Orcheston St. Mary R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. T. H. Elwin, East Barnet R. Herts. 

Rev. G. Evans, Potterspury V. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. J. Harries, Newcastle Emlyn P, C. 
Carmar. 

Rev. G. Harris, Letterston R. co. Pembroke. 

Rev. W. Hewitt, Ancroft R. co. Durham. 

Rev. Horne, Hotham R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Hughes, St. Michael P. C. Aberyst- 
with, Wales. 

Rev. J. Leach, Tweedmouth R. co. Durham. 

Rev. R. Lucas, Edith Weston R. Rutland. 

Rev. J. C. Matchett, Catton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Roberts, Baxterley R. co. Warwick. 

Rev. J. H. Robertson, Church and Parish of 
Caldingham, Presbytery of Churnside, 
co. Berwick. 








CHaPLaINs, 


Rev, J. Blanchard, to the Earl Ferrers. 
Rev. J. Griffith, to the Ld. Chancellor. 
Rev. J. Morris, to Ld. Lynedoch. 

Rev. T. Symonds, to Ld. Colnbrook. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


May 15. At Aldenham, Herts, the wife 
of the Rev. Jon. Wilkinson, a son. 18. 
At Tor, Devonshire, the wife of Capt. Geo. 
Foot, a dau. 23. The wife of J. An- 
nesley, esq. His Majesty’s Consul at Barce- 
lona, a son. 28. At Fifehead Mag- 
dalen, near Shaftsbury, the wife of the Rev. 
Edw, Peacock, a dau. 29. In Upper 














Portland Place, the wife of H. St. Geo. 
Tucker, esq. a son.——31. 


At Dorches- 





ter, the wife of G. Wyatt, mr a dau.— 
The wife of F. Baring, esq. M.P. a'dau—— 
At the Vicarage, Godstone, Surrey Mrs. C. 
J. Hoare, a son, In Upper Grosvenor- 
street, the Lady Jane Laurence Peel, a son. 

June 1. At Camerton House, near Bath, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Gooeh, a dau.— 
2. At Walton, co Leicester, the wife of 
the Rev. Aug. Hobart, a son.——3s. In 
Tavistock-square, Mrs, Cowburn, a dau.—— 
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4. At Wandsworth, the wife of F. Atlee, 

. a dau——5. At Kensington, the 
wife of E. W. Blunt, esq. of Enham House, 
ason——6. At Beaufort Castle, lnver- 
ness, the Hon. Mrs. Fraser, of Lovat, a 
dau——7. At Finchley, the wife of C. M. 
Adams, esq. a dau. 8. The wife of 
Chas. Tylee, esq. of Trevor square, Kuights- 
bridge, son.—-—At Catford Hill, Lewis- 
ham, Mrs, E. Oswald, a son. 9. At 
Hadley, the wife of the Rev. E, Harden, a 
son. 11. In Parliament-st. the wife of 
F. Palgrave, esq. a sun. 12, In Mon- 
tagu-place, Montagu-square, the wife of 

















the Rev. E. Luard, a dau. At Wey- 
mouth, Mrs. Boswell Beddome, a dau._—. 
15. At Crouch-End, the wife of Christ. 
Jas. Magnay, esq. a dau, At North- 
wold, Norfolk, the wife of G. B. Hall, esq. 
a son. 17. At Malesmore, near Glou- 
cester, the wife of R. F. Onslow, esq. 8 
dau.——18. In Bedford-square, the wife 
of Dr. Richardson, a son.——19. In Lower 
Seymour-street, Portman-square, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Clayton, a dau——Mrs. F. 
Marson, of the Paragon, a dau.——20. In 
Gloucester-place, the wife of O. S. Onley, 








—= 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 14, 1826. At Poonah, East In- 
dies, John Warden, esq. son of the late 
Geo. Warden, esq. of Richmond, in Surrey, 
and Member of the Civil Establishment at 
the Presi of Bombay, to Ellen Maria, 
eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
K.C. B. 

March 28. At St. Vincent’s, Joseph 
Billinglurst, esq. of Yapton, in Sussex, to 
Miss Margaret Eliz. eldest dau. of Dr. Alex. 
Melville, sen. M.D. St. Vincent’s. 

April 24. At Edinburgh, the Rt. Hon 
Lord Erskine, to Miss Philidelphia Stuart 
Menteath, eldest dau. of T. Chas. Granville 
Stuart Menteath, esq. of Closeburn Hall, 
Dumfries-shire. 

May 1. J.T. Wawn, esq. of West Bol- 
don, to Emma, dau. of the late N. Horn, 

. of Bishop Wearmouth. 8. At 
Dihenstinn. Edinb. Geo. Dempster, esq. 
of Skibo, to Joanna Hamilton, dau. of the 
late Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, of Arniston, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
At Bristol, Donald M‘Millan, esq. Gre- 
nada, to Miss Ann Furze, of Southampton. 
——At Dublin, Capt. Chidley Coote, bro- 
ther to Sir Chas. Coote, bart. M.P. to Jane, 
dau. of the late Rev. S. Close, of Elmpark, 
co. Armagh———12. At St. Mary’s Mary- 
le-bone, Capt. Tho. Hastings, R.N. to 
Louisa Eliz. dau. of the late Thos. Hum- 
phrey Lowe, esq. of Court of Hill, co. Sa- 
op. At Shepton Mallett, Edw. Sher- 
ting, esq. of Milborne Wick, to Ann, 2d 
dau. of Joseph Hyatt, esq——17. At Ox- 
ford, David Vavasor Durell, esq. Chairman 
of the Oxford Canal Company, to Maria, 
second dau. of William Le Breton, . of 
Jersey. At Chattisham, the Rev. & red. 
Calvert, Rector of Whatfield, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late John Tayler Hicks, 
esq. of Chattisham-place. At Salisbury, 
F. W. Ellis, esq. Lieut R.N. to Charlotte, 
fourth dau. of the late John Luxford, esq. 
of Salisbury. At York, the Rev. J. H. 
Bradney, M.A. of Hurcot, to Mary, third 
dau. of the late Rev. John Preston, of Flas- 
by Hall. At Whitworth, W.C. Harland, 
esq. of Sutton Hall, Yorkshire, to Catha- 
rine, only dau. of R, ED. Shafto, esq. of 























Whitworth Park, Durham.— At Darting- 
ton, Tho, Boardman, esq. of Totness, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late W. Branford, 
esq. At York, the Rev. John Hopkins 
Bradney, of Hurcot, Somerset, to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Preston, 
of Flasby Hall——Chas Wm. Harland, 
esq. of Sutton Hall, Yorkshire, to Cath. 
only dau. of Robert Eden Duncombe Shaf- 
to, esq. of Whitwerth Park, Durham. 
19. At Bath, W. Kay, esq. of Cotting- 
ham, Yorkshire, to Mrs. Brackenbury, dau, 
of the late E. Cayley, esq. of Whitby. 
At St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square,- Benj. 
Manning Vander Gucht, esq. to Mary Ly- 
dia, third dau. of John Booth, esq. of 
Wyndham-place-——20. At St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden, C. Reynolds, esq. to Eliz. 
second dau. of J. Plowman, esq. of Covent- 
garden. 22 At Islington, Hen. Perkins, 
esq. of Reading, Berks, to Eliza, 2d dau. of 
Thos. Rich. Read, esq. of Claremont-ter- 
race, Pentonville. At St. James's, Clerk- 
enwell, John Bashell, esq. to Charlotte, 
dau. of Peter Bodkin, esq. of Northampton- 
square. At Bath, Wm. Rich. ker 
Smith, esq. of Castor, co. Northamp. to 
Miss Martha Pybus. Iu London, E. C. 
Whinyates, esq. Major R.A. to Sarah Eliz. 
only dau. of the late Sam. Crompton, esq. 
of Wood End, near Thirsk, Yorkshire 
At Bath, the Rev. Chas. Paul, of White 
Lackington, Somerset, to Frances Kegan, 
third dau. of the late John Horne, esq. of 
St. Viucent’s. At Tunbridge, John 
Green, esq. R.N. to Caroline, dau. of the 
late Edw. Golding, esq. of Maiden Erligh, 
Berks.——-23, At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Chas. Malpas, barrister at law, to 
Isabella, dau of the late John Powell Smith, 
esq—— At Brixton, the Rev. James Dean, 
of Norfolk-st. to Miss Charlotte Crooks, of 
Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 24. At 
Cheltenham, A. H. Hinuber, esq. son of 
Lieut.-Col. Hinuber, to Susanna Eliz. dau. 
of the late Sir Rupert George, bart.——-26. 
Roger Cocksedge, esq.: of Woolpit Hall, 
Suffolk, to Angelina, relict of the late Nath, 
Snelling, esq At Dover, Francis Ha- 
rold Duncomb, esq. 52d reg. Light Inf. to 
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Mary Theresa, only dau. of Lieut,-Col. 
Woodroffe, of Poyle Park, Surrey. 28, 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. D. W. Garnier 
esq. to Selina, eldest dau. of Thos. Thistleth- 
wayte, esq. of Southwick Park, Hampshire. 
-—At Esher, Surrey, Wm. Ryves, esq. 
of Ryves Castle, co. Limerick, to Sarah, 
second day. of John Turner, esq.——29, 
At St. John’s Westminster, George 
Scott, youngest son of John Scott, 
esq. of Parliament-street, to Miss Phebe 
Ditchell, of Vincent-square, second dau. of 
the late Anth, Ditchell, esq. of Cromer, 
Norfolk. At Bridgewater, Rich, An- 
stice, esq. Mayor of the borough, son of 
Ald. Anstice, to Marcia, dau. of Wm. Boys, 
esq. At St. Alphage, London, the Rev. 
Robt. Watts, jun. to Paulina, dau. of the 
late Thos. Smith, esq. of the Chapter 
House, St. Pauls. At Barton Mills, the 
Rev. Chas, Jenkin Bye, to Emily Martha, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Walker, esq. of Barton 
Hall, Suffolk——s1. At Thornbury, T. 
Hodsoll, esq. of the Excise, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late G. Luce, esq. of Thornbury. 

Lately. At Frome, the Rev. Edw. Wil- 
son, of Kirby-hall, Norfolk, to Miss King, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr John King. 
At Rome, Count Ranghiasci Brancaleoni, 
to Sarah Matilda, dau. of Sir Benj. Hob- 
house, bart——At Bath, John Neale 
Nott, R.N. to Eliz. Ann, eldest dau of 
Thos. Calley, esq. of Burderop Park, Wilts. 

June1. At York, Ch s. Hale Monro, 
esq. of Ingsdon House, Devonshire, to 
Mary Jane, dau. of the late Patrick Mac 
Dougall, esq. of Mac Dougall——At 
Clifton-Church, Henry Crewe, esq. of 
Stoke’s-croft, only son of the late T. K. 
Crewe, esq. Col. E.1.C. and grandson of the 
late Very Rev. Christ. Wells, D.D. of 
Swansea, to Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. J. P. 
Williams, of Bath——4. At Cheriton, in 
Kent, the Rev. Fred. Twisleton, Rector of 
Adlestrop, co. Glouc. to the Hon. Emily 
Wingfield, dau. of Visc. Powerscourt. 
At Sidbury, Devon, the Rev. Chas. Edw. 
Band, Rector of Combrawleigh and Sheldon, 
to Henrietta Mary Bourke, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Fellowes, Vicar of Sidbury. 
o=w$. The v. W. Short, Vicar of 
Chippenham, to Jane, eldest dau. of John 


























Awdry, esq. of Notton, co. Wilts. At St. 
s, Beverley, Capt. Tozer, R.N. of 
Plymouth, to Mary, eldest dau. of H. Hut- 


ton, esq. of Lincoln.——S. W. Savill, esq. 
of Bocking, Essex, to Susanna, third dau. 
of J. E. Tabor, esq. At Croydon, 
Henry, second son of Tho. Bainbridge, esq. 
of Queen-square, to Harriet Anne, eldest 
dau. of Chas. F, Burnett, esq. of Haling 
Park. At St. Mary’s Marylebone, Sa- 
muel Miller, esq. to en Reese oly dau. of 
the late Rev. G. A. Barry, of Reading. 

Giles Hilton, esq. of Lords, near Favers- 
ham, Kent, to Mary, second dau. of Rich. 
Vaubeythuysen, esq. of John-street, Bed- 
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[June, 
ford-row. At Bath, W. Tudor, esq. 
to Julia, dau. of the late Wm. Eyre, 


esq. of New House, Wilts 6, At Clat- 
ford, Henry Bosanquet, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Mary, second dau. of the late W. 
Richards, esq. of Clatford. At Chelsea, 
J. Staines Daniel, esq. of Blandford, Dor- 
set, to Charlotte, second dau. of Lieut -Col. 
Williamson, Commandant of R Military 
Asylum——7. At Cheltenham, James Al- 
lardyce, M.D. to Charlotte Georgiana, se- 
cond dau. of the late John Shakespear, esq. 
7. At Kemble, Wilts, Capt. Bentham, 
R.N. to Emma Pellew, dau. of the Rev. 
John Parker, and niece of Lord Exmouth. 
At Bathwick, Thos. Allen, esq. of 
Kingsdown, to Mary Anne, widow of Edw. 
Tolfrey, esq. and only dau. of the late Hugh 
Barrett, esq. of Sportsman’s-hall, Jamaica. 
—9. At St. omte Hanover-square, 
John Howel Davies, esq. of Sunning-hill, 
to Marianne, eldest dau. of Francis Laking, 
esq. of Wiltou-place. At Kennington, 
Opie Smith, esq. of Bath, to Eliza Anne 
Clarke, of Kennington. At St. James’s, 
Dr. Burne, of Spring-gardens, to Anna 
Louisa, only dan. of the late Rev. Henry 
Ford, LL.D. Principal of Magdalen Hall, 

Oxford, and Canon Resid. of Hereford. 
In London, Major Edw. Brackenbury, 
K.T.S. of Aswardby, Lincoln, to Maria, 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Bromhead, of Rop- 
ham, near Lincoln. 12. The Rev. 
Rich. Downes, Rector of Berwick St. John, 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Tho. Grove, 
esq. of Fern, Wilts. At Scrayingham, 
the Rev. C. A. Binns, of Malton, to Mar- 
t, only child of Mr. Wildon, of Farfield 
ouse, Ane amg 18. At Ipswich, 
Chas. Spooner Lillingston, esq. to Harriot, 
only dau. of the Rev. Chas. Fonnereau, of 
Christ Church Park, Ipswich. M. 
Leathes, esq. to Charlotte, second dau. of 
Tho. Fowler, esq. of Gunton Hall, co. Suf- 
folk. 14. At St. George’s Hanover- 
square, John Chas. Bettesworth Travanion, 
esq. to Char. Trelawney, dau. of the late 
Chas. T. Brereton, esq. of Shotwick Park, 
Cheshire. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, E, B. Portman, esq. M.P. for Dor- 
setshire, to the Lady Emma Lascelles, third 
dau. of the Earl and Countess of Harewood. 
In Stratton-st. by special licence, the 
Duke of St. Alban’s, to Mrs. Coutts, widow 
of the late Thos Coutts, esq. Banker. The 
ceremony was performed by Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk. re were present the Mar- 
= and March. of Bute, the Countess of 
uilford, the Earl of Bessborough, the 
Earl and Countess of Harrowby, and other 
members of the respective families. 18. 
At Westerham, Kent, John Mackie Leslie, 
. of Huntingdon, to Anna Sophia, dau. 

of Dr. Mackie, late of Southampton. 
19. Mr. W, Druce, of Cheyne-walk, to 
Cath. Druce, eldest dau. of N. Dickenson, 


esq. of Wigmore-street. 
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Kine or Saxony. 

May 5. At Dresden, aged 76, Frede- 
rick-Augustus, King of Saxony. 

He was born Dec. 23, 1750, the eldest 
son of Frederick-Christian, the preced- 
ing Elector, by the Princess Maria-An- 
toinetta of Bavaria. At the age of thir- 
teen he succeeded his father as Elector ; 
the administration being intrusted, dur- 
ing his minority, to his eldest uncle, 
Prince Xavier. In 1768, when he as- 
sumed the government, Saxony was still 
suffering from the consequences of the 
seven years war; but, under the rule of 
the young Prince, directed by his minis- 
ter Gutschmidt, it soon attained a com- 
paratively flourishing state. In the 
course of a few days, bank paper, which 
had been greatly depreciated, rose above 
its nominal value. 

In 1769, Frederick-Augustus married 
Mary -Amelia- Augusta, sister of the 
Elector, afterwards King, of Bavaria. 
The only offspring of the marriage was 
one daughter, Mary-Augusta, born in 
1782, and married in 1819, to Ferdinand 
VII. King of Spain. 

In the early part of Frederick’s Elec- 
toral reign, the ancient Saxon code, 
Notorious for its severity in criminal 
cases, was greatly meliorated, and the 
torture abolished. In 1776, a plot was 
Tormed against the Elector’s person ; 
but, through the information of the 
King of Prussia, it was discovered in 
time to prevent mischief, and Colonel 
Agnolo, a Transalpine, the chief con- 
Spirator, was arrested. The Electress 
dowager, dissatisfied with her political 
nullity in the state, was supposed to be 
implicated in this affair. The sincere 
attachment to the Elector, at this 
period, evinced by Marcolina, an Italian 
belonging to the household, subse- 
quently procured for him the office of 

inister. 

Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, the 
last male branch of his house, died in 
1777. The nearest heir to his personal 
property was the mother of the Elector 
of Saxony ; and, to enforce his claims as 
her representative, that Prince allied 
himself with Frederick II. of Prussia, in 
Opposition to Austria, which, after a 
single contest, withdrew her claims, and 
Frederick of Saxony became possessed of 
half a million sterling of the personal 
effects of the deceased Elector. 

By locality of situation, as well as by 

itical connexion, the Elector of 
ony was induced to join with Prussia 


to watch, if not to over-awe Austria. 
He was also one of the first to accede to 
the alliance of Princes, projected by the 
King of Prussia, ostensibly to support 
the neutrality of the secondary states of 
the empire, but Virtually to operate 
against the schemes of Austria. 

In 1791, Frederick uf Saxony mag- 
nanimously declined the offer of the 
crown of Poland, proffered to him in the 
name of the Polish nation. In the same 
year, the memorable conferences be- 
tween the Emperor Leopold and the 
King of Prussia were held at Pilnitz, one 
of Frederick’s country houses. The 
Elector of Saxony was unable to avert 
the projected war against France ; but 
he entered into the coalition against 
that power with great reluctance. In 
the ensuing year, when the French 
troops invaded the Netherlands, and the 
districts in the Lower Rhine, he was 
compelled to furnish, for his own pro- 
tection, as a Prince of the Empire, his 
contingent of troops of the general 
army. For four years he adhered to the 
allies; but when, after the treaty of 
Basil, between Prussia and France, the 
French General Jourdan, in 1796, pene- 
trated into Franconia, he proposed an 
armistice, and acted on the prirciple of 
neutrality. During the Congress of 
Rastadt, from 1797 to 1799, he exerted 
himself to the utmost to preserve the 
integrity of the Empire. In the contest 
between France and Austria, in 1805, be 
remained neutral, but, from his con- 
nexion with Prussia, he was under the 
necessity of granting to the troops of 
that power, a passage through Saxony ; 
and also, to furnish, in the following 
year, a body of 22,000 auxiliaries. The 
victories of Jena and Auerstadt laid 
open his territories to the French: the 
respect due to his pefsonal character 
proved serviceable to his people ; but, 
as the price of the Elector’s neutrality, 
Buonaparte subjected Saxony to heavy 
requisitions, and to a contribution in 
money of 1,000,000/. sterling. To re- 
fieve bis subjects, the Elector made great 
advances to France out of his own per- 
sonal treasury, and from his own per- 
sonal estates. 

In consequence of the treaty signed at 
Posen, in December 1806, the fortifica- 
tions of Dresden were levclled with the 

und. Saxony, however, was consti- 
tuted a Kingdom ; and as a King, the 
Elector acceded to the confederation uf 
the Rhine. The subsequent ‘treaty of 
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Tilsit conveyed to the new King certain 
provinces detached from Prussia in vari- 
ous quarters. Frederick was, on the 
other hand, bound to maintain a body 
of 20,000 men, to be at the command of 
Buonaparte for the defence of France. 
Consequently in 1809, be was compelled 
to march his troops against Austria ; 
but it was evident that the proclama- 
tions which he issued from Frankfort, 
whither he retired whilst bis states were 
occupied by the Austrians, were dictated 
by his French connexion. 

The King of Saxony was obliged to 
quit Dresden on the approach of the 
Russians, in the beginning of 1813 ; 
but he was restored by France after the 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen; and 
afterwards his country became the seat 
of war. Numerous were the disasters 
by which its utter ruin was threatened. 
Ultimately, the King of Saxony was con- 
ducted to Berlin, while a Russian Gene- 
ral commanded in Dresden. In October 
1814, the Russian officer delivered up 
his charge to the Prussians, a. transfer 
supposed to have been long previously 
arranged. Against this arrangement, 
Frederick made a most energetic protest, 
positively refusing his consent or accep- 
tance of any indemnification whatsoever, 
At length, in February 1815, the Empe- 
rors of Russia and Austria, and the King 
of Prussia, determined that the King of 
Saxony sbould relinquish to Prussia a 
tract of valuable country, containing 
164,000 inhabitants, that he should lose 
his share of Poland; that he should 
cede tracts of land to Saxe Weimar and 
to Austria; and that his remaining ter- 
ritory should be reduced to an extent of 
country, inhabited by only 1,128,000. 
Soon afterwards, Frederick Augustus 
united his contingent of troops to the 
allied armies, and they formed a part of 
the army of occupation on the frontier 
of France. His efforts were henvefor- 
ward sedulously employed in bealing the 
deep and dangerous wounds of his King- 
dom. Through the influence of the 
King of Prussia, be on the Ist of May, 
1817, acceded to the Holy Alliance. 

His Majesty’s successor is his cuusin, 
of the same name, the son of his uncle, 
Maximillian, and. Caroline-Mary-The- 
resa of Parma, He was born May 18, 
1797; he accompanied the Saxon troops 
to France in 1815, and he was then 
contracted with a daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 

Duc DE La ROCHEFAUCAULD. 

March 28. At Paris, aged 81, Fran- 
csois Alexandre Frederic, Duc de la 
Rochefaucauld-Liancourt. 

This venerable nobleman was still 


more illustrious for his patriotism and 
philanthropy, than from his splendid de- 
scent from one of the most ancient fa- 
milies of France. Asa member of the 
National Assembly he was zealous in 
promoting reform in the administration 
and finances, and took a conspicuous 
part in the debates of the memorable 
4th of August, when the feudal system 
was declared to be abolished. After the 
10th of August, 1792, he fled to Eng- 
land, whence he proceeded to America, 
in which country he remained till 1799, 
travelling through various parts, and 
collecting information relative to the 
state of its agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and its political and charitable in- 
stitutions. The result of these travels 
he afterwards gave to the public, in six 
volumes. On his return to France he 
rejected all the overtures made him by 
Napoleon, and would accept of no other 
favour than the order of the Legion of 
Honour. From this period he applied 
himself wholly to the improvement of 
his estates, and established cotton ma- 
nufactories on the plan of those in Eng- 
land. He founded schools for artisans 
at Compiegne, Chalons, and Angers; 
and was instrumental in forming the 
* Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers,’ at 
Paris. Every institution that had for 
its object either the relief of the suffer- 
ing or the reform of the guilty shared 
his zeal; hospitals and prisons, the asy- 
lums of indigent age, or deserted in- 
fancy, are alike indebted to-him for 
many useful regulations and improve- 
ments. In short, his lessons, his ex- 
ample, his influence, were uniformly 
employed for the benefit of the public ; 
nor should it be forgotten that it is to 
him France is indebted for the first in- 
troduction of vaccination into that 
country, an object to which he conti- 
nued to devote his attention during 
twenty years of his long and useful life. 
Besides his Travels in America, he pub- 
lished, anonymously, a small but valua- 
ble work, La Statistique du Canton de 
Creil, which supplies much important 
information as to the progress of agri- 
culture, trade, manufactures, and popu- 
lar education in that part of France 
where he bad fixed his residence. 

The duke’s funeral took place on the 
30th, but his patriotism and his virtues 
could not shield his remains from insult 
while being conducted to the grave.. A 
numerous train of peers, deputies, and 
distinguished individuals of every rank 
followed, on this mournful occasion, to 
the Church of the Assumption, when the 
solemnity of the scene was suddenly 
converted into tumult and disorder. 
Some of the pupils frum the school of 





























Chalons had obtained permission to tes- 
tify their respect for their benefactor by 
bearing bis coffin to the grave; but a 
commissary of the police and a military 
officer insisted upon this ceremony be- 
ing dispensed with, and recourse was 
actually had to violence to wrest the 
the coffin from its bearers; the coffin 
itself was thrown down, and a number 
of persons seriousiy injured. At the 
Barrier of Clichy, an eloquent harangue 
in bonour of the deceased was pro- 
nounced by M. C. Dupin, member of the 
Academy of Sciences. The following 
day, on the motion of the Duc de Choi- 
seul, the Chamber of Peers ordered that 
a specific inquiry should be made into 
the cause of the disturbauce. 





Earv Ferrers. 

May... At Hastings, aged 70, the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Shirley, seventh 
Earl Ferrers and Viscount Tamworth, 
and thirteenth Baronet of Staunton Har- 
old in Leicestershire, F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born September 21, 
1756, the eldest son of Robert the late 
Eari, by Catherine, daughter of Row- 
land Cotton, of Etwall in Derbyshire, 
esq. He is said to have received bis 
education in High-street, Marylebone, 
where his father, then a younger bro- 
ther, resided on a small fortune. He 
afterwards went abroad, and lived for 
some years in foreign Countries. His 
Lordship succeeded his father in his 
honours in 1787, and was twice married, 
firstly, March 13, 1778, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Prentise, by whom he had issue an 
only son, Robert Sewallis, Viscount 
Tamworth, who married in 1800, the 
hon. Sophia-Caroline Curzon, daughter 
of Lord Scarsdale, but died s. p. 1. in 
1824 (see vo“. xciv. ii.). Having lost 
his first Countess September 14, 1799, 
the Earl married on that day fortnight, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Wright- 
son Mundy, of Markeaton, in Derby- 
shire, esq, and sister to Francis Mundy, 
esq. now M.P. for that county. This 
lady died in February last (see p. 283). 

The late Earl never at all interfered in 
public affairs ; but was very expert and 
attentive to his private concerns. He 
was his own manager, and in conse- 
quence his fortune prospered. When he 
came to his estates, they were, we be- 
lieve, yery much disarranged. His Lord- 
ship soon re-instated them, added con- 
siderably to his lauded property, aud 
died extremely rich in personals. He 
had a great taste for building, and had 
at one time six mansions in different 
parts of the country. His chief seat in 
Leicestershire was at Staunton Harold, 
Gant, Mac. June, 1827. 
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the largest and most elegant display of 
Grecian architecture in that county. It 
is a light and elegant structure; the 
chief front after Palladio, and backed 
by a fine wood, in contrast with a wild 
heath at a due distance, and a variety of 
beautiful scenery surrounds it. Another 
seat at Rakedale in Leicestershire, his 
Lordship entirely built, about 1785; 
and at present it is possessed by Mr, 
Joliffe, in right of his late wife, who was 
a daughter of Earl Ferrers by his second 
Lady. 

‘* The family of Shirley,’’ says Mr. 
Burton, in his MS. additions to the Lei- 
cestershire, “is of great antiquity, of 
an ancient Saxon line long before the 
conquest, which, if there was no other 
proof, the very Saxon names used by 
them about the time of the conquest (as 
Sewal, Fulcher, Eldzed, and the like), 
would fully testify. Their matches were 
eminent, as with the heirs of Walde- 
cheife, Braose, Basset, Staunton, Lovet, 
Devereux, and Ferrars, all families of 
note.” Inthelibrary of Staunton, the pe- 
digree of Shirley measures nearly 40 feet, 
and on it are richly emblazoned the arms 
and several monuments and portraits of 
this noble family, with copious abstracts 
of several of their wills, deeds, &c. 
Over the porch of the old mansion at 
Rakedale, (built about 1629, and now a 
farm-house,) remains a large coat of 
arms carved in stone, with no less than 
fifty quarterings. The late Lord Fer- 
rars had a considerable taste for genea- 
logical and heraldic pursuits ; and was 
particularly well-skilled in the history of 
his own family. This taste led his Lord- 
ship to be very assistant to Mr. Nichols, 
when compiling the account of the 
Shirley Family in his elaborate “ History 
of Leicestershire.’ To Earl Ferrers, 
Mr. Nichols dedicated one of his vo- 
lumes ; and in 1795, in anticipation of 
his Lordship’s assistance, Mr. Nichols 
thus acknowledges his obligations :— 
‘* Earl Ferrers has personally condescen- 
ded to alleviate my labours, by extracts 
from the original registers of Bredon 
Priory, by copies of deeds and seals in 
his own archives, and by the most 
copious pedigree [ have ever yet seen.” 
Some years afterwards, when Mr. Nichols 
came to describe the Hundreds of East 
and West Goscote, be was not disap- 
pointed in his expectations of his Lord- 
ship’s effectual assistance. He cheered 
his labours by his personal attentions at 
his different seats in the county of Lei- 
cester, opened his stores to his re- 
searches, and communicated much in- 
teresting information, as the reader will 
be convinced by consulting the third 
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volume of “ Leicestershire,” in which 
will be found very ample pedigrees and 
much curious matter relative to all the 
branches of the Shirley family. His 
Lordship also contributed several engrav- 
ings of his seats, curious seals in his 
possession, &c. to the embellishment of 
the work. 

His brother-in-law, Mr. Mundy, and 
Mr. Smedley, are left his Lordship’s 
exeeutors. The Earl has left a large 
personal property to a favourite young 
lady, one of several illegitimate children 
of his son, the late Viscount Tamworth. 

The Earl is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his only brother, the Hon. 
Washington Shirley, now eighth Earl 
Ferrers. 

Lorp KirkcuDBRIGHT. 

April 16, At his residence, Raeberry 
Lodge, Southampton, aged 55, the Right 
Hon. Sholto Henry Maclellan, eighth 
Lord Kirkcudbright. 

His Lordship was born August 15, 
1771, the eldest son of Jobn the seventh 
Lord, by Miss Bannister, of the Isle of 
Wight. He was formerly in the foot- 
guards, and married March 28, Miss 
Cantes, but has left no issue. He was 
short in stature, and somewhat deform- 
ed in person. With some eccentricities, 
he possessed many good qualities. He 
is succeeded by his only brother, Cam- 
den-Grey, an officer in the guards. 





Lorp CREMORNE. 

March 21. At Dawson Grove, co. 
Monagban, aged 38, the Right Hon. 
Richard Thomas Dawson, second Baron 
Cremorne. 

This nobleman was born August 31, 
1788, the eldest son of Richard Dawson, 
esq. M.P. for the county of Monaghan, 
by Catherine, fourth daughter of Arthur 
Grabam, of Hockley, co. Armagh, esq. 
He succeeded his grand-uncle Thomas, 
in the Barony of Cremorne, March 1, 
1813. That personage was first created 
a Peer in 1770, as Baron Dartrey, and 
advanced to the Viscountcy of Cremorne 
in 1785. Having no surviving issue, 
and anticipating the extinction of these 
titles, he obtained, in 1797, the dignity 
ef Baron Cremorne with remainder to 
his nephew, Richard Dawson, who dying 
in 1807, left his son, the Peer now de- 
ceased, to inherit it. 

Lord Cremorne was married March 
10, 1815, to Anne, third daughter of 
John Whaley, of Whaley Abbey, co, 
Wicklow, esq. by Anne, eldest daughter 
of John, first Earl of Clanwilliam 
—— latter lady died in last April). 

y Lady Cremorne, who survives her 
husband, he had issue a son, born in 


1815, who died an infant, and another, 
his suecessor, born in 1817. 


Lorp CasTLEcoore. 


Lately. At Paris, the Right Hon. 
Sir Eyre Coote, third Baron Castlecoote, 
co. Roscommon, and tenth Baronet of 
Castle Cuffe, in the Queen’s County. 

His Lordship was the third but only 
surviving son of Charles-Henry, the 
second Lord (who succeeded to the 
title by a special remainder on the 
death of bis kinsman the Earl of Mount- 
rath), by Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. 
and coh. of the Rev. Hen. Tilson, D.D. 
He married, in July 1822, Barbara, 
second dau. of Sir Jushua Colles Mere- 
dith, of Madareen, co. Kilkenny, bart. 
but has left no issue, He succeeded his 
father Jan. 22, 1823. He has left no 
successor to his titles, but is succeeded 
in his estates by Eyre Coote, esq. 


Lr.-Cot. J. B. Wemyss. 

May 13. At his seat, Wemyss Hall, 
Fifeshire, Lieut.-Colonel James Balfour. 

This officer purchased an Ensigney in 
the 65th foot, in March 1776; and in 
September following, was transferred 
with the additional company to the 31st 
regiment. In Oct. 1779, be purchased a 
Lieutenancy in the 87th regiment, and 
immediately embarked for the West 
Indies; he was appointed Capt.-Lieu- 
tenant in that regiment, Feb. 2, 1780, 
and Captain of a company in Sept. fol- 
lowing, for his services as an engineer in 
fortifying a naval post at St. Lucia, 
under Lord Rodney. He continued to 
serve in the West Indies and in North 
America till the peace of 1783; and 
while on those stations, was in three 
general engagements on board Lord 
Rodney’s fleet (where the regiment was 
serving on marine duty): he was also at 
the attack made on St. Lucia, and on 
several other services during that war. 
He was reduced with the regiment in 
1783, and while on half-pay, visited most 
of the armies then in the field on the 
continent, being anxious to gain know- 
ledge in his profession ; and particularly 
offered his services as a volunteer to the 
Prince of Orange in the Dutch revolu- 
tion in 1787, and at his own expence 
proposed to reform a regiment of the 
Scots brigade (disbanded by the patriots), 
but was refused permission by the then 
British minister in that quarter. He 
purchased into the Ilth foot in 1789, 
and served with it at Gibraltar till its 
return to England in 1792. He again 
embarked with the grenadier company, 
of which he was captain, on board Lord 
Hood’s fleet for the Mediterranean, and 
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was present at the taking of Toulon, 
and had several commands of great con- 
sequence (owing to the want of field 
officers) ; and at the evacuation he had 
the honour to command the rear guard, 
and was sent home with despatches by 
Lord Hood and Sir David Dundas, 
strongly recommended to the then 
Secretary at war, and Adjutant-general. 
He obtained the rank of Major by bre- 
vet, March 1, 1794; and that of Lieut.- 
colonel, January 1, 1798. From private 
reasons of an urgent nature, he went on 
half-pay without taking any difference, 
still wishing to retain his rank in the 
army, and to return to active service in 
the line when the urgency that induced 
him to go on half-pay should terminate. 
He accepted of the Lieut.-Colonelcy of 
the Fifeshire militia, and commanded 
that regiment till June, 1806, and after- 
wards another regiment of local militia. 





Dr. Hatt, Dean oF Dunnam. 

March 16. At an hotel in Edinburgh, 
whither he had gone to consult physi- 
cians on a sudden attack of fever, aged 
63, the Very Rev. Charles Henry Hall, 
DD. Dean of Durham, and Vicar of 
Luton in Bedfurdshire. 

Dr. Hall was son of the late Dean of 
Bocking; he was educated at West- 
minster, and from thence, in 1779, was 
elected a Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. In 1781, be gained the Chancel- 
lor’s prize for Latin verse ; took the 
degree of B.A. 1783; and in the follow- 
ing year obtained the English Essay 
“on the Use of Medals.” He became 
M.A. 1786; B.D. 1794; and in the 
latter year was presented by his college 
to the Vicarage of Broughton, in York- 
shire. In 1798 he was appointed to 
preach the Bampton Lecture; and in 
1799 appointed a Canon of Christ 
Church. He took the degree of D.D. 
1800 ; and was presented to the vicarage 
ef Luton in 1804, by the late Marquess 
of Bute. -He published a Sermon 
preached before the House of Com- 
mons on the Fast-day, 1805; and was 
appointed Regius Professor of Divinity 
in 1807, on the resignation of Bishop 
Randolph. In 1809 he succeeded Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, as Dean of Christ 
Church; and was appointed to the 
Deanery of Durham in 1824. 





Puitire Runpde xt, Eso. 

Feb. 17. Aged 81, Philip Rundell, 
esq. the head of the firm of Rundell, 
Bridge, and Rundell, goldsmiths to his 
Majesty, on Ludgate Hill. 

This gentleman amassed a vast for- 
tune by habits of extreme frugality. He 
was never marrietl, and never kept an 
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establishment. When he left London 
he generally took up his abode with a 
married niece resident at Brompton ; 
and in town his happiest hours were 
spent with the family of another niece; 
the wife of Mr. John Bannister the 
comedian. When one of Mr. Bannister’s 
sons (an articled clerk to Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Brooks, of Lincoln’s-inn) was 
out of his time, Mr. Rundell called at 
the office, and invited him ‘to breakfast 
on the following day. The young man 
went, and Mr. R., after putting many 
interrogatories as to his intended pur- 
suits in life, on dismissing him, put into 
his hand a piece of paper, charging him 
not to examine it till he got home; it 
was a written promise for ten thousand 
pounds, payable at his own death, or 
upon the party’s marriage, which event 
shortly afterwards taking place, the pro- 
mise was faithfully fulfilled, 

Mr. Rundell’s will was proved in Doe- 
tors’ Commons three days after his 
death. The personal effects were sworn 
at upwards of 1,000,000/. the utmost 
limit to which the scale of the probate- 
duty extends. The amount of the per- 
sonal property is said to be larger than 
under any preceding wil! since the pro- 
bate duty took place, which in this case 
amounts to 15,0002. The first legacy is 
20,000/.to Mrs. Maria Rundell, the testa- 
tor’s sister-in-law. The testator then 
states that, whereas be bad carried on the 
business of a goldsmith on Ludgate-hill 
for fifty years previous to bis quitting 
business, whereby he had acquired his 
fortune, and whereas ‘he had given to 
his nephew, Edmund Waller Rundell, a 
share of his business, besides an estate 
in the county of Somerset, and to his 
nepbew Thomas Bigge (the correspond- 
ing partner to the house) a share in his 
business, and a bond for 10,000/. he 
leaves, in addition, to Edward Waller 
Rundell, 10,0002. and tu his wife 10,0000. ; 
to Thos. Bigge, in addition, the sum of 
5,000/. and to bis wife, 5,000%, Very 
numerous legacies follow, of 5,000/. 
3,000L 2,000. besides a vast number of 
smaller sums, chiefly to persons who bad 
been servants of the deceased, to most 
of whom he has left 1007. Among the 
legacies of 5,000. is one in trust for the 
benefit of Mr. John Bannister the elder, 
for his life, then to his daughter, besides 
a legacy to John Bannister the younger. 
The large family of Mr. Bigge are also 
individual legatees. The sum of 500/. 
is left to the Bath Hospital; and to 
most (if not alt) of the charitable in- 
stitutions in London there is a bequest 
of 200/. each. The most important be- 
quest is contained in the residuary 
clause, whereby the -testator gives to 
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« his esteemed friend, Joseph Neeld the 
younger, (attorney) of the Inner Tem- 
ple,”’ all the rest and residue of his real, 
personal, and mixed estate, which it is 
computed will amount to not less than 
890,000. A codical annexed to the 
will, contains a legacy of 10,000/. to 
Mrs. Warlidge, and 5,000/. to another 
person, besides many smaller sums to 
individuals who bad been formerly in 
the service of the deceased. The will 
and codicil are both dated the 4th Fe- 
bruary, 1827. 


Mr. Row.LanpDson. 


April 22. At his apartments in the 
Adelphi, after a severe illness of two 
years, aged .70, that veteran graphic 
bumourist, Mr. Thomas Rowlandson. 

This well-knawn artist was born in 
July 1756, in the Old Jewry, where his 
father was a tradesman of respecta- 
bility. He was educated at the school 
of Dr. Barvis in Soho-square, at that 
time, and subsequently, an academy of 
some celebrity. Richard Burke, son of 
Edmund Burke, M.P. was his schoolfel- 
low. Mr. Holman, the celebrated trage- 
dian, was also educated there. The 
academy was then kept by Dr. Barrow. 
Ata very early period of his childhood, 
Rowlandson gave presage of his future 
talent; and he drew humourous charac- 
ters of his master and many of his scho- 
lars before he was ten years old, The 
margins of his school books were cover- 
ed with these his handy works. 

In his sixteenth year he was sent to 
Paris, and was entered a student in one 
of the drawing academies there, where he 
made rapid advances in the study of the 
human figure; and duting his residence, 
which was nearly two years, he occasion- 
ally indulged that satirical talent, in 
portraying the characteristics of that 
fantastic people, whose outré habits, 
perhaps, scarcely demanded the exagge- 
rations of caricature. 

On his return to London, he resumed 
his studies at the Royal Academy, then 
held in some apartments at old Somerset 
House. He had been admitted on the 
list of students before his visit to Paris. 
The celebrated Mr. John Bannister, who 
had evinced an equal predilection fur 
the graphic art, was at this time a fel- 
low-student; and it was here that their 
friendship commenced. 

The elder Rowlandson, who was of a 
speculative turn, lost considerable sums 
in experimenting upon various branches 
of manufactures, which were tried on 
too large a scale for his means; hence 
his affairs became embarrassed, and 
his son, before he had obtained his 


manhood, was obliged to support 
himself. 

He, bowever, derived that assistance 
from an aunt which his father’s reverse 
of fortune had withheld. This lady, who 
was a Mademoiselle Chattelier, married 
to Thomas Rowlandson, his uncle, amply 
supplied him with money; and to this 
indulgence, perhaps, may be traced those 
careless habits which attended his early 
career, and for which he was remark- 
able through life. At her decease, she 
left him seven thousand pounds, much 
plate, trinkets, and other valuable pro- 
perty. He then indulged his predilec- 
tion for a joyous life, and mixed himself 
with the gayest of the gay. Whilst at 
Paris, being of a social spirit, he sought 
the company of dashing young men; 
and, among other evils, imbibed a love 
for play. He was known in London at 
many of the fashionable gamiug houses, 
alternately won and lost without emo- 
tion, till at length he was minus several 
thousand pounds. He thus dissipated 
the amount of more than one valuable 
legacy. It was said to bis honour, how- ~ 
ever, that he always played with the 
feelings of a gentleman, and his word 
passed current, even when with an 
empty purse. He assured the writer of 
this hasty memoir, who knew him for 
more than forty years, that he had fre- 
quently played throughout a night and 
the next day; and that once, such was 
his infatuation for the dice, he continu- 
ed at the gaming table nearly thirty-six 
hours, witb the intervention only of the 
time for refreshment, which was sup- 
plied by a cold collation. 

This uncontrollable passion for gam- 
ing, strange to say, subverted not his 
principles. He was scrupulously upright 
in all his pecuniary transactions, and 
ever avoided getting into debt. He has 
been known, after having lost all he 
possessed, to return home to his profes- 
sional studies, sit down cooly to fabri- 
cate a series of new designs, and to ex- 
claim, with stoical philosophy, ‘ I have 
played the fool ; but,” holding up his 
pencils, ** here is my resource.” 

It is not generally known, that, how- 
ever coarse and slight may be the geue- 
rality of his humurous and _ political 
etchings, many of which were the care- 
less effusions of a few hours, his early 
works were wrought with care ; and bis 
studies from the human figure, at the 
Royal Academy, were scarcely inferior 
to those of the justly admired Mortimer. 

From the versatility of his talent, the 
fecundity of his imagination, the grace 
and elegance with which he could de- 
sign his groups, added to the almost mi- 
raculous despatch with which he sup- 
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plied his patrons with compositions upon 
every subject, it bas been the theme of 
regret amongst his friends, that he was 
not more careful of his reputation. Had 
he pursued the course of art steadily, he 
might have become one of the greatest 
historical painters of the age. His style, 
which was purely bis own, was most 
original. He drew a bold outline with 
the reed-pen, in a tint composed of ver- 
million and Indian-ink, washed in the 
general effect in chiaro scuro, and tinted 
the whole with the proper colours. This 
manner, though slight, in many instan- 
ces was most effective: and it is known, 
on indubitable authority, that Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds and Mr. West have each 
declared, that some of his drawings 
would have done honour to Rubens, or 
any of the greatest masters of design of 
the old schouls. 

For many years, for he was too idle to 
seek new employment, bis kind friend, 
and, it may justly be added, his best ad- 
viser, Mr. Ackermann, supplied him 
with ample subjects for the exercise of 
his talent. The many works which his 
pencil illustrated, are existing evidence 
of this. Many suggestions for plates for 
new editions of those popular volumes, 
“The Travels of Dr. Syntax,” ‘*The 
Dance of Death,” “* The Dance of Life,” 
and other well-known productions of the 
versatile pen of the late ingenious Mr. 
Coombe, will remain the mementos of 
his graphic humour, 

It should be repeated, that his reputa- 
tion bas not been justly appreciated. 
In a vast collection of his drawings in 
the possession of Mr. Ackermann, and 
which have often been seen with admi- 
ration and delight by the many profes- 
sional artists and amatuers who fre- 
quented Mr. Akermann’s conversazioni, 
at his library at the old house in the 
Strand, it cannot he forgotten that some 
are inimitable. No artist of the past or 
present school, perhaps, ever expressed 
so much as Rowlandson with so little 
effort, or with so evident an appearance 
of the absence of labour. 

His remains were followed to the 
grave by the two friends of bis youth, 
Mr. Bannister and Mr. Angelo sen., 
and by his constant friend and liberal 
employer, Mr, Ackermann. 





Mr. Cnarces DiGnom. 

March 29. At bis house in Glouces- 
ter-st. of inflammation in the lungs, 
aged 62, Mr. Charles Dignum. 

This popular singer was born at Ro- 
therhithe, where and subsequently in 
Wild-st. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his father 
was a respectable master-tailor. To that 
business young Dignum was at first de- 
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voted; and, his parents being of the 
Roman Catholic church, he sung in the 
choir when a boy, at the Sardinian Am- 
bassador’s chapel. At that time his 
voice was admired by the frequenters of 
the chapel for its melody and power; 
so much so, that Mr. Samuel Webbe, a 
gentleman well known in the musical 
world, remarked his talents, and gave 
him instruction. The youth, however, 
though he had a soul above a button, 
eutertained no idea of adopting music 
as a profession; be wished rather to de- 
dicate himself to the service of religion, 
and importuned his father to send him 
to the college at Douay, to complete bis 
education, and fit him for taking holy 
orders. This plan was relinquished, in 
consequence of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of his father; and Charles Dig- 
num was placed on trial under the care 
of a carver and gilder, named Egglesoe ; 
who was at the head of that branch in 
the great establishment of Messrs. Sed~ 
don in Aldersgate-street. He remained 
nine months in this situation, and was 
on the point of being regularly articled, 
when a quarrel between his father and 
Egglesoe dissolved the connection, 
Chance now operated in his favour ; 
whilst doubting what occupation he 
should follow, he was introduced to the 
celebrated Mr. Linley, who perceived 
his talents, and gave him flattering 
hopes of becoming an acquisition to the 
stage. Dignum, in consequence, ar- 
ticled himself to Linley for seven years. 
Linley bestowed the most indefatiga- 
ble attentions on his pupil, and would 
not permit him to sing in public till his 
judgment was sufficiently matured. It 
was in 1784, that Charles Dignum made 
his début in the character of Young Mea- 
dows, in the comic opera of Love ina 
Village. His figure was rather unfa- 
vourable for the part, but his voice was 
so clear and full-toned, and his manner 
of singing sv judicious, that he was re- 
ceived with great applause, and his suc- 
cess was such as to give the opera a run 
of several nights. He next appeared in 
Cymon, and again experienced the most 
flattering approbation. On the removal 
of the elder Bannister to the Royalty 
Theatre, Dignum succeeded to a caste 
of parts more suited to his person and 
his voice, which was a fine tenor. 
Amongst other characters those of Haw- 
thorn and Giles particularly suited him; 
indeed he was thought superior in them 
to any actor that had had appeared 
since the days of Beard, their original re- 
presentative. His bistrionictalents were, 
however, but small; yet, from his vocal 
powers, he for many years held a respec- 
table situation at the Theatre. At 
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Vauxhall, at concerts, and at public din- 
ners, he was also exceedingly popular. 
Of his wit, and conversational talents, 
many highly amusing. anecdotes might 
be told. 

Dignum, with many-ludicrous eccen- 
tricities, was an amiable, good-natured, 
jolly fellow. He married, many years 
ago, Miss Rennett, the daughter of an 
attorney, with whom he received a con- 
siderable accession of fortune. Afterher 
death, so greatly did her loss prey upon 
his mind, that for some time he was in 
astate of mental derangement. Ano- 
ther family misfortune proved, fora time, 
very severe. A married daughter, who 
lived in Canonbury lane, Islington, 
had ber infant son carried off in an ex- 
traordinary manner by a Mr. Rennett, a 
relation by her mother’s side. The 
ehild was ultimately recovered; and 
Rennett. was apprehended, tried, con- 
victed, and transported for the offence 
(see our volume Lxxxix. i. p. 366, 573). 

Dignum had long retired from the 
stage, in easy circumstances. He was 
the composer of several pleasing bal- 
lads ; and he published, by subscription, 
a collection of popular vocal music. 





Rosert Jackson, M.D. 

April 6. At Thursby, near Carlisle, 
aged 76, Robert Jackson, M.D., Inspec- 
tor of Military Hospitals, and for many 
years Chief of the Medical department 
of the Army in the West Indies. 

This gentleman went to Jamaica in 
1774, and there he practised cold affu- 
sion in fever, with success, long before 
that method was adopted by Dr Currie. 
In 1778, we find Dr. Jackson serving in 
the British army in America, as regi- 
mental surgeon, and on the termination 
of that war he settled at Stockton-upon- 
Tees ; but when the contest with 
France broke out in 1793, he was ap- 
pointed to the third regiment of foot, 
as the only road by which he could ar- 
rive at the office of army physician. He 
was on the continent in the first French 
war, and in 1796 was employed at St. 
Domingo, and afterwards with the Rus- 
sian auxiliary army in 1799; and after 
several years retirement, he came volun- 
tarily forward and took the charge of the 
department in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands command, where his ser- 
vices and exertions justly obtained him 
the highest applause from the govern- 
ment at home. In his various refurms 
in the practice of hospitals, and in bis 
improved method in treating the Yel- 
low Fever in the West Indies, now ge- 
nerally adopted, he eneountered great 
difficulties, and made many enemies, 
and but for the powerful influence of 


the late lamented Commander-in-Chief, 
he would never have effected them. 
Government considered his services in 
the West Indies bad such strong claims 
upon them, that they, in addition to his 
half-pay as Inspector of Hospitals, for 
many years allowed him 200/. per an- 
num, in consideration of his age and 
services. 

His various publications at once evince 
the scholar and the gentleman ; display- 
ing deep reflection and originality of 
thought, and justly place him, as a me- 
dical writer, in the first class. They 
were as follow: On the fevers of Ja- 
maica, with observations on the inter- 
mittents of America, and an appendix 
containing hints on the means of pre- 
serving the health of soldiers in hot 
climates, 1795, 8ve. An outline of the 
history and cure of Fever endemic and 
contagious ; more particularly the con- 
tagious fever of gaols, ships, and hospi- 
tals; with an explanation of the princi- 
ples of military discipline and economy, 
and a scheme of medical arrangement 
for armies, 1798, 8vo. Remarks on the 
Constitution of the Medical Department 
of the British Army, 1803, 8vo. A sys- 
tematic view of the discipline, forma- 
tion, and economy of Armies, 1804, 4to, 
(reviewed in vol. Lxxtv. 758). A Letter 
to the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
1804, 8vo. A system of arrangement 
and discipline for the Medical Depart- 
ment of Armies, 1805, 8vo. An ex- 
position of the practice of affusing culd 
water on the body as a cure for Fever, 
1808, 8vo. A Letter to the Commis- 
sioners of Military Enquiry, explaining 
the true constitution of a Medical Staff, 
1808, 8vo. A Second Letter to the 
Commissioners of Military Enquiry, con- 
taining a refutation of some statements 
made by Mr. Keate, 1808, 8vo. A Let- 
ter to Mr. Keate, Surgeon-general to 
the Forces, 1808, 8vo. A Letter to Sir 
David Dundas, commander-in-chief of 
the Forces, 1809, 8vo. 

If superior talent unremittingly de- 
voted, for the greater part of halt a cen- 
tury, to relieve the miseries of suffering 
humanity, can entitle a man to the gra- 
titude of his countrymen, no man de- 
served it more than Dr. Jackson. 





Lieut. Wo. Joun Snow, R.N. 

Lately. At the Semaphore on Putney 
Heath, aged 38, Lieut. William John 
Snow, R.N. 

This brave officer was the son of Cap- 
tain William Snow, a very old Comman- 
der in the Royal Navy, by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Ewebanks, esq. formerly a 
banker at Hull. He was born at Lon- 
don in 1788, and in 1797 was admitted 
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into Christ’s Hospital; he left that 
establishment in 1804 (then in the six- 
teenth year of his age) to enter as a mid- 
shipman on board the San Nicholas pri- 
son-ship, at that time commanded by bis 
father. His stay in that vessel was but 
short, as in a few months he went on 
more active duty, and was employed suc- 
cessively during the most eventful pe- 
riods of the Naval war, in l’Achille, the 
Egeria, Forward, Ruby, Guerriere, Poic- 
tiers, Frolic, Dolphin, and Manly. 

In \’Achille, when in his seventeenth 
year, he was engaged in tbe battle of 
Trafalgar, and received a bad compound 
fracture of the left arm, and a slight 
wound on the right knee; for which 
wounds he receited a smart ticket and 
gratuity. In the Egeria, still a young 
man, in some boat-work with a priva- 
teer, he received a cutlass wound on the 
right knee. In an attempt to save a 
Danish vessel, in which he was prize- 
master, from recapture, he received two 
other wounds ; and afterwards, when a 
prisoner in an enemy’s ship, on his way 
from one prison depét to another in the 
Baltic, he led on successfully a rescue 
under a most extraordinary dispropor- 
tion of numbers and physical strength, 
and brought the whule party to Eng- 
land. On this occasion he received a 
wound on the back of his hand, leaving 
alarge scar. The ship, under all cir- 
cumstances, was given up by Govern- 
ment, but he recovered his liberty, and 
established, by the transaction, a cha- 
racter for the most determined bravery. 

In the other ships of war enumerated, 
he saw much service. In six months 
alone, on board the Guerriere, as ap- 
pears by a particular register of names 
and dates, he bore his part in capturing, 
recapturing, or destroying sixteen ves- 
sels; among them the American sloop 
of war the Nautilus; and between 
October 1812 and February 1813, while 
serving on board the Poictiers, he also 
bore his part in capturing, recapturing, 
or destroying twenty-three vessels, 
among which was the American sloop of 
war the Wasp. 

On board the Guerriere, in the action 
with the American frigate the Constitu- 
tion, he reeeived bis fatal wound, which, 
by depressing the breast-bone obliquely 
on the right side, together with the ends 
of four of his ribs, preternaturally con- 
tracted the cavity of the chest, and ren- 
dered him liable, on any increased de- 
termination of blood to the lungs from 
cold, or other cause of excitement, to a 
recurrence of inflamation. Captain Da- 
cres, in his public dispatch to the Lords 
of the Admiralty alter the action, speak- 
ing of this officer, says, ‘* | must reeom- 
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mend Mr. Snow, Master's Mate, who 
commanded the foremost main-deck 
guns in the absence of Lieut. Pulmai’, 
and the whole of them, after the fall of 
Lieut. Ready, to your protection, he 
having received a severe contusion from 
a splinter.” This recommendation was 
appreciated by their Lordships, in his 
eventual promotion to his late rank. 

Although often “the torrent roared 
and he did buffet it,” no ordeal of his 
strength was more severe than that con- 
nected with his services while belonging 
to the Egeria, in the Baltic and North 
Seas,—three times wounded within a 
short period,—in prison, and out of pri- 
son, bringing his very prison-ship home, 
with him, be returned to the Egeria 
only to be cast away, in February 1810, 
in another Danish prize, on the coast of 
Norway. Dismantled, and water-logged 
for five days, the ship was at last strand- 
ed near Scarborough, and he was with 
the greatest difficulty saved from the 
wreck by some fishermen of that place, 
when bis extremities had become se- 
verely frostbitten; but with a chest na- 
turally strong, his lungs remained as 
good as bis heart was stout; nor was it 
until after a period of nearly three years 
from this time, and at the very close of 
the Guerriere’s action, that from being 
struck across the chest by a splinter, 
and laid senseless on the deck, he ever 
wanted “large breath in times most 
needful.’’ 

With very few intervals of health, 
this unfortunate officer bad been living 
with his family, for several years, at Pu- 
sey, in Wiltshire, on bis half.pay, when 
the Lords of the Admiralty, in consider- 
ation of his wounds and services, most 
kindly appvinted him to the Semaphore 
on Putney Heath, from which appoint- 
ment he vainly anticipated increased 
comforts for bis wife and children, and 
happiness for himself; but, emaciated’ 
and worn down by the frequent returns 
of hemorrhage, pain, and suppuration, 
the fatigues, expences, and anxieties at- 
tendant on a journey for which he was 
so ill prepared, only led to encreased 
disease; and on the eleventh night 
after his arrival, he died, leaving his 
widow and children altogether among 
strangers, pennyless, and without any 
relative competent to give that aid 
which some noble and other kind neigh- 
bours were prompt in affording. On 
an examination of his body after his 
death as to the particular state of bis 
chest, there were found the scars of 
seven distinet wounds, fully confirming 
his own modest recital of his various 
services a few days before he died. 

He was buried in the church-yard .f 
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Putney, on the 4th of May, by the ready 
hand of public sympathy. The calami- 
ties of his family were many, for nought 
had he to bequeath, 

« Save his scarred body to the ground,” 
and to his children, a medal, comme- 
morative of his * Companionship in bat- 
tle’ with the heroic Nelson, on one of 
England’s proudest days. His eldest 
child, a fine boy in his tenth year, 
already a sailor in spirit and intelli- 
gence, has been favoured with a pre- 
sentation to the Royal Naval School at 
Greenwich, while the widow and the 
three younger children have been sup- 
plied by a committee of some gentle- 
men at Putney, who undertook to super- 
intend a subscription in their behalf, 
with the means of removing from the 
Semaphore to the Island of Jersey, where 
they have relatives of respectability, 
although not of opulence; and also with 
the means of furnishing a cottage, and 
of support, until the pension allowed to 
the widow of a Naval Lieutenant be- 
comes payable—still leaving in the 
banker’s hands a little fund, which, to- 
gether with any further donations that 
may be kindly added to it, will be allotted 
hereafter, under the discretion of the 
committee, as an outfit for the children 
of this unfortunate officer, and to assist 
them in becoming useful members of 
society. Their father lived for his coun- 
try, and died from wounds received in 
his country’s cause! May those who 
live not altogether for themselves, 

*« The arm of charity extend 
To aid the helpless child of woe!" 





Rev. Tos. THIRLWALL. 

March 17. At Bower’s Gifford rec- 
tory, Essex, the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, 
M.A. Rector of that parish, and a Justice 
of the Peace for the county. 

This gentleman was son of the Rev. 
Thomas Thirlwall, Vicar of Cottingham, 
near Hull, who died in 1808. He was, 
a3 his father had been, a student of Bra- 
zenose College, Oxford, where be took 
the degree of M.A.in 1786. After enter- 
ing into holy orders, he obtained the 
curacy of Trinity Church in the Mino- 
ries; and afterwards the curacy and 
Jectureship of Stepney. On the 19th of 
June 1792, he married Mrs. Connop of 
Mile-end, the widow of an apothecary, 
with a good fortune, by whom he had 
several children. He was formerly a 
very active man in public life, and dis- 
tinguished himself as a speaker at the 
East India House, the Middlesex elec- 
tions, and other. occasions. He was 
also for some years a Magistrate for 
Middlesex, 

He published, in 1795, ‘‘ The alarm- 


ing situation of the Times, a Fast Ser- 
mon, preached at Stepney,” (reviewéd 
in vol. txv. p. 678); in 1798, “ The 
Dawn of National Prosperity, a Ser- 
mon ;” in 1802, another, entitled, 
* The Instability of Human Power and 
the Insufficiency of Human Means ;” and 
in the following year, a fourth, “ The 
Child Jesus a pattern of Early Piety ;” 
all in 4to. In 1803 he published, in 
12mo, an excellent “ Diatessaron, seu 
integra Historia Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, Latine, ex Quatuor Evangeliis,” 
(see vol. Lxxit1. 253). This was intend- 
ed for the use of schools, and an Eng- 
lish translation was printed in the same 
year. There was a second edition in 
1815. In 1804 he published in 8vo, 
“ Asolemn Protest against the Revival 
of Scenic Exhibitions and Interludes at 
the Royalty Theatre.” A second edi- 
tion of this pamphlet is reviewed in vol. 
“xxiv. 251. In the same year he also 
issued ‘*A candid and dispassionate 
Address to Sir Francis Burdett.” In 
1808 he printed a Funeral Sermon 
preached at Stratford Bow, on the death 
of the Rev. Wm. Jas. French, Rector of 
Vange in Essex, Chaplain to the Trinity 
House, and Lecturer of Bow. (see vol. 
Lxxvilt. 1614). At that time Mr. Thirl- 
wali was Mivister of Tavistock Chapel, 
Lecturer of Stepney, and Chaplain to 
+ Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore. It 
was probably about the same time that 
Mr. Thirlwail was favoured with the 
Bishop’s assistance in preparing an edi- 
tion-of Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s Works, as 
mentioned in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. ix. p. 634, but which was 
afterwards abandoned. Ii 1809 he pub- 
lished some specimens of the early ge- 
nius of his secund son, under the title 
of “ Primitiz ; or Essays and Poems on 
various subjects, religious, moral, and 
entertaining. By Connop Thirlwall, ele- 
ven years of age. Dedicated by per- 
mission to the Lord Bishop of Dro- 
more.” (reviewed in vol. Lxxix. p. 834). 
In 1810 he edited “ The Theological 
Works of Sir Matthew Hale, with a Life 
of the Author,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

In 1814 Mr. Thirlwall was presentéd 
to the Rectory of Bower's Gifford, by 
John Curtis, esq. In 1817 he was 
brought before the notice of the public 
by producing “A Vindication of the 
Magistrates acting in and for the Tower 
Division, from the charges contaified in 
a printed work, entitled ‘ The Report of 
the Committee on the State of the Po- 
lice of the Metropolis ; together with the 
minutes of evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons.’” 
This pamphlet, which was reviewed in 
Lxxxvii. i. 337, was considered a breach 
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‘ of privilege by the Police Committee, 
and being complained of as such by the 
Chairman, Mr. Thirlwall was obliged to 
make his apology befure the House. 
(Vide ibid. pp. 445, 545.) 

Mr. Thirlwall also contributed many 
articles to the Orthodox Churchman’s 
Magazine. Mr. Thirlwall’s eldest son, 
Thomas Wigzell, is Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and his second, 
Connop, is Fellow of Trinity, in the 
same University. 





Bayes Cotron, Eso. 

June 14. At his house at Kenilworth, 
aged 70, Bayes Cotton, esq. 

He was formerly a solicitor of emi- 
nence in Old Bethlem, now Liverpool- 
street; and had retired upwards of 
twenty years. He has left an affection- 
ate widow and eleven children to de- 
plore his loss! For he was an amiable 
husband and parent, of a Christian and 
conscientious spirit, of mild and forbear- 
ing temper; conciliatory to all, and 
liberal in his estimation of mankind. 
His cheerful and thankful disposition 
was manifested in the urbanity of his 
customary habits and deportment, and 
and in the hospitality of his house and 
table. In theology he was well read, 
and deeply master of its important 
truths; and although a dissenter from 
the Established Church, yet no man’s 
differences of opinion were ever known 
toshakethe honest warmth of his friend- 
ship, or to lessen his esteem: he may 
be said to have been a Christian in 
faith, in will, and in deed. In politics 
he was a Whig of the old school, but 
not the slave of any party; attached to 
the Constitution of his Country, which 
he venerated, and in the principles of 
which he was deeply conversant. He 
was the intimate of the late Rev. Dr. 
S. Parr, Rev. Dr. Rees, &c. &c. His 
whole life was devoted to good; the 
poor knew him well as their friend, the 
more fortunate loved his cheerful man- 
ners, and cherished his intercourse. 
And his family, who best knew bow to 
value them, embraced and cherished his 
kind affections, 

Mr, Wittiam MaxweLt, 

May 13. Aged 77, Mr. William Max- 
well, late Master Rigger of Sheerness 
Dock Yard. : 

Bred to the sea in his earliest years, his 

. Services can be: traced for nearly filty 
years, thirty.eight of which he warranted 
as a Boatswain, and 95 years he sailed 
under a pendant. He had the honour 

to Serve under 9 Admirals, and more 

- particularly under Lord Exmouth at the 

Gayrt. Mac. June, 1897. 


memorable battle off Algiers, The 
wound which he then received, and his 
gallant behaviour at that time, has been 
honourably recorded. He was also in 
several engagements from the time of 
Rodney, at which period his conduct 
was distinctly marked, for he served 
under 37 different Captains, many of 
whom were the most eminent and dis- 
tinguished in the service, and he parted 
from them all with signal marks of re- 
Fgh and from many with feelings of 
the most affectionate regard. As-an 
instance of such regard, the late Admi- 
ral Thompson, at their separation, after 
paying a handsome tribute to the zeal 
and ability be had displayed in the 
right discharge of his duties, presented 
him with a silver coffee-pot and stand, 
as a memorial of bis friendship. His 
numerous certificates bear full testimony 
to the value of his services, to his indefa- 
tigable and ardent zeal, in the fearless 
and faithful discharge of his important 
duties, and duties which in his station 
have been seldom equalled. 

Among the ships in which he sailed, 
may be selected the Princessa, Enter- 
prize, Victorious, Vengeance, Mars, 
Dragon, Royal George, and the Queen 
Charlotte; and among the Captains 
may be selected—Capt. Rodney, Sir 
Thos, Rich, Capt. Russell, Sir John Jer- 
vis, Captains Bouchier, Briggs, Single- 
ton, and Sir Griffith Colpoys. 

His public character was not only 
eminent and praiseworthy, but his pri- 
vate and domestic conduct was in exact 
proportion ; tender, amiable, and indu]- 
gent; in all the scenes of domestic life, 
meek, pious, and unobtrusive as a 
lamb; but in public duty, bold, per- 
severing, and courageous as a lion. 

The immediate cause of his death 
arose from a cold, which he caught in 
the care of the Dutch ship in distress 
off the Nore, which happened about two 
months since, and through his great 
anxiety and zeal upon that occasion. 
His health had previously continued re- 
markably good, and his duty was pér- 
formed with an energy more like that 
of a youth than of an‘ aged and worn- 
out veteran. The situation he filled 
often required peculiar efforts of a dan- 
gerous kind, from the state of our coast 
duripg the period of winter, and no one 
was ever more ready to assist the stran- 
ger in his peril and -distress—On the 
Saturday following he was interred in 
Minster Church followed by some of the 
principal officers.of the Dock Yard, who 
testified the warmest and most affec- 
tionate regard to his memory; and on 
the Sunday morning the Chaplain of 
the Dock Chapel, the Rev. Mr. Kirby, 
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gave a Funeral Discourse from Numb. 
23, v.10, the latter clause. The preacher 
gave honourable testimony to his me- 
mory, by stating the soundness of his 
principles, the harmony which existed 
between such principles and the prac- 
tical habits of his life, and the spirit 
of piety, which it diffused over the lat- 
ter moments of his existence. 


— oe 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan... In Dublin, Dr. Spray, Vicar 
Choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and for- 
merly a member of the Choir of Lichfield. 

April 14. At Milton Rectory, near 
Gravesend, aged 78, the Ven. Wm. Craw- 
ford, D.D. Archdeacon of Carmarthen, and 
Rector of Milton and Trottescliff. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb, where 
he proceeded B.A. 1772, M.A. 1775, DD. 
1801. Hewas made Archdeacon of Car- 
marthen by Bp. Horsley, in 1793 ; and the 
same patron, when translated to Rochester, 
presented him to both his livings; to Trot- 
tescliff in 1794, and Milton in 1797. - The 
two next turns of presentation to Milton 
belong to the King. 

Aprit 16. In consequence of an apoplec- 
tie seizure six days previously, aged 68, the 
Rev. Peter Acklom Reaston, ues of Barl- 
borough, Derbysh. He was of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1780, M.A, 1784, and 
was presented to his living in 1792 by C. H. 
Rodes, esq. 

April 18. . At Marsk, in Cleveland, deep- 
ly regretted, aged 61, the Rev. Joseph Wil- 
kinson, Perpetual Curate of Up-Leatham. 

April 21. In London, aged 28, the Rev. 
Thomas-Henry Copeman, late of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. He 
was the eldest son of Robert Copeman, esq. 
of Hemsby, near Yarmouth. 

April 26. The Rev. Wm. Raves, late 
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late Archbishop ; Rector in 
1803 by the same patron; and Rector of 
Emley in 1804 by the Hon. R. L. Saville. 

May 9. Aged 66, the Rev, Richard 
Lucas, Rural of Stamford, in the 
Cathedral of Lincoln, Rector-of Great Cas- 
terton with Pickworth in Rutland, and a 
magistrate for that county. He was present- 
ed to his united churches in 1793 by the 
Marquess of Exeter. : 

May 15. Aged 75, the Rev. Wm. Met- 
calfe, Precentor, Registrar, and a Minor 
Canon of Ely; Rector of Foulmire, Camb. 
and Barley, Herts; and during a long period, 
a most active and intelligent magistrate for 
the Isle of Ely. He was of Sidney Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1775, M.A. 1778, was made 
Minor Canon of Ely in the latter year, and 
was presented to both his livings in 1814; 
to Barley by Dr. Dampier, the late Bishop 
of Ely, and to Foulmire by the Earl of 
Hardwicke. 

May 16. In London, the Rev. Wm. 
Boscawen, Vicar of South Newton, Wilts. 
He was of Trin, Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1810, and 
was presented to his living by the Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery. 

May 19. Aged 64, the Rev. Wm. 
Whinpeld, Vicar of Ramsey, and Dovercourt 
cum Harwich in Essex, Chaplain to the 
Duke of Manchester, and Chaplain to the 
E. 1. C.’s factory at Fort Marlborough in 
Sumatra. He was of Trin. Coll. b. 
B.D. 1800; and was presented to his Vi- 
carages by the King in 1810. 

May 22. The Rev. Thomas Lodge, Per- 
petual Curate of Middlesmoor, in the parish 
of Kirkby Malzeard, Yorkshire. He was of 
St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 1790, M. A. 
1794. 

June 8. Aged 60, the Rev. Arthur Love- 
day, Rector of Antingham St. Mary, Nor- 
folk, and Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxf. where 
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School, Houghton-le-Spring. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Eman. Coll. Camb. where 
he took the degrees of B.A. 1788, M.A. 
1791 ; was for seven years Master of the 
School at Witton-le-Wear, and for nearly 
twenty-seven of that at Houghton-le-Spring. 
As an instructor he was incessant in his 
labours, and indefatigable in his zeal to pro- 
mote the improvement of his pupils. Asa 
_ Minister of the Gospel, he was fervent, 
ebaritable, and devout; as a husband, irre- 
roachable; as a father, kind; and as a 
iend, honourable, firm, and sincere. The 
loss of an only daughter last July, was too 
severe a blow for a constitution alread 
impaired. . 
April 27. In Pulteney-st. Bath, aged 58, 
the Rev. Henry Forster Mills, Chancellor of 
York Cathedral, and Rector of Gawsworth, 
in Cheshire, and » in Yorkshire. He 
was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1790, M.A. 


~ 37935 was made Chancellor of the Cathe- 


181... He was presented to his living in 
1803, by the Hon. W. Wyndham. 

June 4. At the house of Wm. Waldron, 
esq. in Trowbridge, while on the road to his 
brother at Chard, aged 37, the Rev. Edw. 
Whitehead, Rector of Eastham, Wore. and 
a Justice of the Peace for the counties of 
Worcester and Hereford. He was formerly 
Fellow of Corp. Ch. Coll. Oxf. where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1812; and he 
was presented to his living in 1805, by the 
Rev. Christopher Whitehead. 

June 6. At Combhay: Rectory, Som. 
aged 85, the Rev. Edmund Gardimer, Rec- 
tor of Tintern, Monm. He was M.A. of 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, and was ted to 
Tintern in 1819, by Edw. Davies and others. 
His son, the Rev. Fred. Gardiner, of Linc. 
Coll. Oxf. M. A. is Rector of Cembhay. ‘ * 

June 7. In Stanhope-st. aged 56, the 
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Norfolk; uncle~of Viscount Anson, and 
hekanen of the Archbp. of York. He 
was the third son of George Anson of Sam- 
brook in Shropshire, esq. by Mary dau. of 
George-Venables first Vernon: and 
was a scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1795. He was presented to both his 
livings by his brother the late Viscount, to 
Lyng in 1794, and to Mautby in 1804, and 
fo the Archdeaconry of Carlisle by his half- 
uncle, Dr. Vernon, then Bishop of that dio- 
eese, in 1805. : 

June 18. At Gosforth parsonage, Cum- 
berland, aged 49, the Rev. Henry Bragg, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1808 by Rich. Sherwen. 

June 20. At West Hackney, the Rev. 
George Paroissien, Rector of that parish, 
and for 36 years Curate of Hackney, He 
was of Pemb. Coll. Camb. B.A, 1788, M.A. 
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May 3. At Islington, Sarah, wife of 
Thos. Gordon, esq. and fourth dau. of Wm. 
Oakley, esq. Alderman of Weymouth. 

May 13. Aged 22, John Smith, M.D. of 
Edinb. and Member of the Reyal College of 
Surgeons, London, and fifth son of Dr. 
Smith, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a young man 
of great promise and amiable disposition. 

May 17.- At Fulham, aged 66, Henry 
Bunnett, esq. 

May 18. Aged 67, Mr. Charles Richard- 
son, of King-street, Covent-garden. He 
was born at Cocmbe, in Oxfordshire, and 
for some years kept the Hotel in Covent- 
garden, called by his name. He was a great 
collector of prints and papers illustrative of 
the History of the City and County of Ox- 
ford; and also of every thing relative to 
the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden. 

May 19. At the house of her brother-in- 
law, Sir George Warrender, bart. in Sey- 
mour-place, aged 35, the Hon. Lady Ju- 
lian-Jane, wife of Capt. John Warrender. 
She was the fourth and_youngest surviving 
dan. of James present and 8th Earl of Lau- 
derdale, by Eleanor only dau. of Anthony 

‘odd, esq. 

May 20. In Bryanstone-sq. aged 49, 
Henry Sansom, esq. 

At Highgate, Frances, wife of Henry 
Johnson, esq. E. I. House. 

May 21. Aged 51, Chas. Woodd, esq. 
Surgeon, Edgeware-road. 

May 22. Frances, wife of Errington Pax- 
ton, esq. of Noble-st. Aldersgate, and 

ing’s-row, Pentonville. 

. May 23. After a protracted illness, Jane, 
wife of Rich. Burnell, esq. of Upper Clapton, 
— dau. of John Crutchley, esq. of Totten- 


R At his uncle’s, in Baker-st. Richard, only 
son of Col. » of Bombay. 
. Aged 62, Davis, esq. of Old-street. 


QaiTvary. 
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- May 24. John Butler Ford, esq. late 
—— Foot. 

« At Chiswick, 85, Sybilla, widow of 
Wn. Smith, ply Wer Office. 

. At the Excise Office, Tower-hill, aged 
70, Thos, Groves, esq. late Inspector-ge- 
neral of Imports. 

May 26. In Berners-st. Mrs. Goodenough, 
wife of the Bp. of Carlisle. 
~ In Albemarle-st. James Reid, esq. of 
Paris, a native of Boston in America. 

May 27. At Herne-hill, aged 51, Wm. 
Prior, esq. late of Smyrna. 

Aged 32, John, second son of John Pea- 
cock, esq. of Bruton-st. 

May 28. At her brother’s, Wm. Thomp- 
son, esq. M. P. Gloucester-pl. aged 37, 
Isabel, wife of Wm. Crawshay, jun. esq. of 
Coyfurthfa Castle, Glam. 

Aged 70, Mr. Colin Sharp, of Fitzroy-st. 

May 29. At Highgate, aged 52, W. G. 
Wynen, esq. of Bury-court, St. Mary Axe. 

May 30. Aged 29, Harriet-Anne, wife of 
Lewis Hensley, esq. of Great James-st. Bed- 
ford-row. 

May 31. Aged 84, Thomas Taylor, esq. 
Surgeon, of a Bridge-street, Biackfriars, 
He was the senior inhabitant of the parish 
of St. Bride, and Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Tax for that district. 
Mr. Taylor was much attached to aquatic 
excursions on the Thames, and was well 
known by the designation of Commodore 
Taylor, and highly respected by all who 
knew him. 

Lately. Henry, eldest son of Sir R. Wil- 
son, M.P. after a long illness, contracted on 
service in the East Indies. 

June 1. Webster Sylvanus Heathcote, 
only son of Mr. Chas. Beaven, Solicitor, St. 
Agnes-place. 

June 2. In York-st. Baker-st. aged 65, 
Eliz. widuw of R. Fuller, esq. 

In Pall-Mall, aged 75, Susanna, relict of 
Mr. James Carter, of Southwark, Solicitor. 

June 3. At Streatham Common, aged 78, 
the relict of Richard Pinchbeck, esq. 

June 4. In Upper Wimpole-st. John 
Boucher, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, Alex. Apsley, esq. 
of Banstead Place. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 91, the 
Right Hon. Henrietta-~Cavendish, dowager 
Count of Stamford and Warrington, 
aunt to the Duke of Portland, and sister to 
the late dowager Marchioness of Bath, who 
died Dec. 12, 1825, having lived within 
one year of the age of the Lady now de- 
ceased. The Countess was born March 6, 
1736, the second daughter of William second 
Duke of Portland, and K.G. by Lady Mar- 
raret-Cavendish Harley, only dau. and sole 

eir of Edward second Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, the celebrated founder of the 
Harleian Library. She was marriedtoGeorge- 
Harry, the late Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington, May 28, 1763; and was the mother 
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of the present Earl, of threé other sobs, 
and six daughters. The Earl, her husband, 
lived to the age of 82, and died in 1919 
(see vol. Lxxxx. i. 581). 

June 5. At North End, Hampstead, Capt. 
Percy Earl, of the E. 1. ship Aurora. 

June 6. In Bread-street, aged 87, Geo. 
Bainbridge, on 

June 7. 10 Mansfield-st. aged nearly 43, 
the Most Hon. Susan-Hussey, Marchioness 
of Waterford. Her Ladyship was born June 
15; 1784, the only dau. and heiress of George 
second Earl of Tyrconnel, by Sarah y t 
dau. of John Hussey, Lord Delaval. Her 
father died April 15, 1805, when, his only 
son having died young, the title devolved on 
his nephew, the brother of the present Earl. 
Lady Susan ater was married Aug. 29 
following, to Henry 2d and late Marquess of 
Waterford, by whom she had the present 
Marquess and six other children. Death 
has been severe upon the family, for since 
her noble husband’s death in last July (see 
vol, xcvi. ii. 86), she had lost two daugh- 
ters, one a t, and one in April this year. 

June 8. In - » aged 61, 
Selina-Letitia whi Earl Be. 
thurst, K.G. 

In Russell-sq. aged 57, Wm. Campbell, 
esq. Comptroller of the Legacy Duty New 
Department, and Chairman of the Board of 
Stamps in Lreland. 

At Blackheath, while visiting Mr. Birch, 
surgeon, Sarah, wife of Chas. Roberts, esq. 
of Notley Lodge, near Braintree, and fore 
merly of Swaffham. 

June 10. In Park-lane, aged 55, her 
Grace, Charlotte, Duchess of Somerset, 

ister to the Duke of Hamilton and to the 
Conntess of Dunmore. She was born April 
6, 1772, the second dau. of Archibald 
and ninth Duke of Hamilton, by Lady Har- 
riet Stewart, dau. of Alexander seventh Earl 
of Galloway ; and was consequently by her 
father first cousin to the Marquess of Done- 
gal, to the late Lord S Chichester, 
and to the late Countess of Derby; and by 
her mother to the Duchesses of Beaufort 
and Marlborough, to the Marquess of Staf- 
ford, the Earls of Galloway, Aboyne, and 
Dunmore, the Countess of Harrowby, the 
late Countess of St. Germans, Lady Spen- 
cer Chichester, Viscount Granville, and 
Lord Crofton. Her Grace was married to 
Edward Adolphus, present and eleventh 
Duke of Somerset, June 24, 1800; and 
had issue, Edward-Adolphus Lord Seymoury 
one other son, and, five hters. Her 
natural strength of mind never forsook her 
during her long protracted and painful illness. 

At Ulster Terrace, a Park, Fran- 
cis e Barker, esq. of Chester. 

In North-crescent, Bedford-sq. aged 87, 
Clementina, relict of John Delane, esq. of 
the Customs. 

June il. Iu Stratford-place, aged 21, 
Diana-Gertrude, only child of Sir Griffin 


ter in Chancery.. , 

At Westbourn-green, Cath. wife of John 
Myna, esq. 

June 12. In Surrey-street, Strand, aged 
62, John Yates, esq. upwards of 40 years 
Deputy Philaser of the Court of King’s 

ch, 

At Hampstead, Abraham Pell, es 

June 13. At Bow, aged 67, Capt. Richard 
Vaughan. 

At Finsbury-place, aged 77, Mrs. Jane 
Grisewood. 

June 14. After a long confinement, occa- 
sioned by a fall from his horse, Thomas 
Maude, esq. banker, of Great George-street. 





Berxs.— May 26. Aged 75, John Neck, 
esq. of Winkfield, Berks. 

Bucxs.—May 30, At Wycombe, aged 
74, Andrews Edward Biddle, esq. of the 
firm of Biddle and Wheeler, Bankers. 

Lately. At Newport Pagnell, aged 58, 
C. Hardy, esq. 

June 9. At Aylesbury, aged 99, Mrs. 
Saxby. 

Camsripcs.—May 16. In his 20th year, 
Humphrey Thelwall Jones, esq. Fellow 
Commoner of Christ’s College. 

Cuesnire.—Laiely. At Runcorn, aged 
10, Robert-Blagrove, eldest son of Ci 
Bradshaw, R.N. M.P. and grandson of 
H. Bradshaw, esq. M.P. of Worsley Hall. 

Cornwart.—At Carines, John Furnis, 
eldest son of R. Hosken, eq. 

Dersysuirt.—May 21. 31, Edm. 
Worthington Livesey, esq. of the Breck. 

Devon.—May 22. At Plymouth, Capt. 
Rich. John Lewin, R.N. of Cavendish-sq. 

May 31. At Sidmouth, Henry Mart, 
esq. late of Ashfield Lodge, near 

At Tiverton, Margaret, relict of Rob. 
Hunter, esq. an eminent merchant of 
Bristol. 

Lately. At Exeter, Mary, widow of Rev. 
G. Brian. 


At Radstock, ee oy Gandell, jand-sur- 
» agent to Earl Wal ve. 
fe et 18. ie Craabehia, the 
relict of Rev. Wm. Storey. 

May 20. At Dorchester, aged 33, Lieut. 
Bennett. 

May 25. At Beaminster, aged 67, John 
Bangor Russell, esq. an eminent solicitor. 
This gentleman afforded the Editors of the 
Second Edition of Hutchins’s “‘ History of 
Dorsetshire” much valuable assistance ; his 
profession of the law leading him into an 
intimate acquaintance with the and 
other circumstances of his neig 
and of the 


spondent on antiq 
Miscellany. y 
Essex.—May 29. At Manningtree, aged 
53, Geo. rs, M.D. 
Jiine 1, 78, Joho Wolfe, esq. of 
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Wood Hall, :many years one of the Chair- 

men of the Quarter Sessions for the County. 
June 2 At Leyton, aged 43, John 

Francis Doxat; esq. of Clare, Hants. 

GLoucesTERsHiRE.—May 11. On Marl- 

gh-hill, Bristol, aged 70, the wife of 

. Powell, esq. 

May 20. At Nailsworth, Amy, eldest 
dau. of Rich. Matthews, esq. of East Ken- 
net, Wilts. 

May 25. Suddenly, at his sister Mrs. 
Wintle’s, on Kingsdown, Berkeley Conck- 
lin, esq. 

Margaret, wife of Rich. Sandys, esq. of 
Slade-lodge, near Stroud. 

May 26. At Bristol, Capt. James Vey- 
sey, of the Pitt schooner, who returned but 
the preceding day from a long and fatiguing 
voyage to the coast of Africa. 

. Lately, At Cheltenham, Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Conyngham. 

June 3. Eliza, youngest dau. of John 
Sayce, esq. of Durdham-Down. 

June 10. In Park-row, Bristol, aged 84, 
Ralph Mountague, esq. formerly an eminent 
West-India merchant. 

Hants.—May 21. Chas. Wm. Michel, 
esq. of Notherwood, near Lyndhurst, for 
many years an active Magistrate of the 


county. 
At Sutton Scotney, Sarah, wife 

of J. Wickham, esq. 

At Kingston, Portsea, Capt. G. S. Con- 
ally, late of the West India reg. 

Seea—wiew 19. At Gadesbridge, aged 
68, Ann, lady of Sir Astley Cooper, bart. 
She was dau. of Thomas Cock, esq, merchant, 
of London, and was married Dec. 12, 1791, 
but had no children. 

. At Bishop’s Stortford, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jones, tallow-chandler. This libe- 
ral benefactress has left by her will 1,000/. 
to the parish, in the following bénevolent 
manner :—The interest of 500/. towards the 
repairs of. the church; 250/. towards the 
National School; and the interest of 2501. 
to be distributed annually in coals to the 
poor. ; 
Kent.—May 25. At Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 70, the Right. Hon. Frances dowager 
Lady Lismore, sister to the late Countess of 
Shannon (who died in January this year, 
see p. 285), aunt to the Countess Grey and 
Lord Ponsonby of Imokilly, and cousin to 
the Jate Catherine Duchess of St. Alban’s 
(grandmother of the present Duke), the 
Inte Marquis of Drogheda, the late Mar- 
chioness of Antrim, the Earl of Besborough, 
the late Countess Fitzwilliam, the Countess 
of Westmeath, and the late Viscount 
Mountmorres, Her Ladyship was born 
Feb. 18, 1757, the second dau. of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby, S r of the Irish 

ouse of Commons, by | Elizabeth 
Cavendish, second dau. of William, third 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. She married 
Cornelius, first and late Lord Lismore, 
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Dec. 13, 17745 and had issue the present 
Viscount, Major-Gen. Sir Robert-Wm. 
O'Callaghan, K.C.B, one other son, and 
three daughters, the eldest of whom is the 
widow of her second cousin Wm. Cavendish, 
esq. M.P, for Derby, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse in 1812. 

Kent.—May 15. Aged 86, John Allen, 
esq. of Hazles, in the parish of Northfleet. 

June 4. Suddenly, at Waltham Vicar- 
age, aged 21, Eliz. Cecelia, dau. of E. S. 
Clarke, D.D. 

June 5. At Lewisham, aged 73, Mel- 
moth Guy, esq. 

June 9. At Rowling Hall, his recently 
érected mansion, at Goodnestone next 
Wingham, James Heritage, esq. eldest son 
ef the late Mr. Stephen Heritage, whose 
death was recorded in our Obit for 
April 1797. He will be long remembered for 
his kindness, benevolence, and old English 
hospitality and general usefulness. He has 
left a widow and eight daughters. 

June 12. At Chatham, 
Newham, esq. late of Basi 1-street. 

June 18. At Greenwich, in his soth 
year, Mr. H. Harford. 

LeicestersHint.—May 25, Aged 68, 
= George Greenway, of Burbage. 

‘une 5. Aged 75, Wm. Wartnab " 
of Kirby Ra _ 

June 6. At Leicester, aged 85, N. 
Cooper, esq. 

June 9. At Loughborough, highly re- 
spected, Mr. Wellings, ar a io 

Mipviesex.—May 22. At Gunners- 
bury Park, Ealing, aged 69, Major Alex. 
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Morison, E.I.C. 
Norro.k.— 26. At Boyland 
6, Henrietta Maria, second dau. of the 


on. Capt. Fred. Paul Irby, R.N. by his 
second wife Frances, second dau. of Ichabod 
Wright, of Mapperley Hall, esq. 

Oxrorp.— May 29.—At Ozleworth Rec- 
tory, Fanny, 8d dau. of Rev. Joseph Mayo. 

May 29. Aged 15 months, Francis, 
youngest son of Dr. Smith, Dean of Christ 
Church. 

June 10. At Coombe Lodge, Oxon, aged 
72, Samuel Gardiner, esq. ' 7" 

Lately. Aged 14, John, eldest son of 
Rev. John Hill, Vice-Principal of St. Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Saror.— June 8. Aged 58, the relict of 
Mr, J. Tyler. She discharged the duties of 
Matron of the House of Industry at Madely 
during 30 years. 

Lately. At Bridgenorth, Sherrington 
Sparkes, esq. 

Somerset.—May 21. At Frome, the 
eldest dau. of late Mr. A. Crocker. 

May 31. At Bath, Laura Clement, dau. 
of Col. Courtenay. 

June 3. At Middle Hill Spa, near Bath, 


aged 20, Thos. Alex. eldest son of the late 
James Watt, esq. of Farfield House, near 
Warrington. 
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574 OsiTuary. {June, 


. Srarrorpsuire, — May 6. ~Charlotte- 
Esther, 2d dau. of T. Lister, esq. of Armi- 
tage Park, cousin to Lord Ribblesdale and 
sister to Lady R. a 

Lately. e wife of B. Higgs, esq. of 
Tettenhall, sister to Mr. Be Shaw, of 
Bath. : 

Surrey,—May 11. At Chesilden, Charles, 
#d son of the Rev. J. Dyke, rector of Bur- 
bach, in Leicestershire. 

“May 17. . At Chertsey, aged 88, the 
widow of John Gaff, esq. late of White- 
field, Cumberland. 

“May 17. At Croydon, aged 74, Sarah, 
relict of John Williamson, 

June 7. At Epsom, aged 72, Samuel 

ipe, esq. 
une 8. At Reigate, aged 78, Mrs. Hol- 
royd. 

Sussex.—May 22. Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Mr. Geo. Olliver, Angmering Park, Sus- 
sex, late of Folke, Dorsetshire. 

May 23. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
Rob. Clarke, esq. of Kilburn, Middlesex. 

* Wiits.—May 25. At Melksham, the wife 
of Rev. Wyat Cottle, Vicar of Cholsey, Berks. 

June 7. At Farley, the wife of Rev. C. 
F, Watkins. 

‘ June 8. Fanny, 2d dau. of Rev. R. El- 
liott, of Devizes. 

June 10. Aged 74, Jas. Swayne, esq. 
of Wilton, who for many years, and up to 
the year 1824, filled the office of Clerk of 
the Peace of the county. 


~ Worcéstersuirt.—May 21. At Wor- 
cester, —. 32, Anne, widow of Lieut. 
. ; 

Yorxsuire.— May 25. In Monkgate, 
York, aged 70, Matthew Bottrill, esq. 

May 28. Hannah, wife of Tho. Kirkby, 
esq. merchant, of Leeds. 

May 30. Aged 63, Mr. T. Richardson, 
of York, brother of the late Toft Richard- 
son, esq. of Riccall Hall. 

. Lately. At Sawley Hall, Conyers Nor- 
ton, esq. 

Wates.—May 18. In her 70th year, 
Mary-Anne, wife of James Lumsden Shir- 
reff, esq. of Stradmore, Cardiganshire. 

June 8. At Neath, Glam, aged 86, the 
widow of Nath. Miers, esq. 

Lately. At Swansea, the widow of J. 
Wilkins, esq. of Maesderwen, Brecon. 

At Nantyglo, Monm. Maria, wife of Jo- 
seph Bailey, esq. 

ScorLanp.—May 9. At eg the 
widow of Edw. Selby, esq. of Earle, North- 
umberland. 

June 4. At Elgin, John Robertson, esq. 
last surviving son of Wm. R. esq. of Au- 
chenroath. 

Iretanp.—May 29. At Enniskillen, As- 
sistant Surgeon I. J. Faweett, 62d reg. only 
surviving son of the late Rev. John Fawcett, 
D.D. of Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 

Lately. Aged 82, Susan, wife of Dr. 
Butson, Bp. of Clonfert. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 23, to June 19, 1827. 





- Christened. Buried. 
ales - 949 Males - 706 a 
Females - 852 disor Females- 675 diss 3 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


2Qand 5119] 50and 60 127 
S5and10 52] 60and 70114 
10 and20 53} 70and 80 89 


426 © 20 and30 108 | 80 and 90 41 


. 30 and 40 122 | 90 and100 3 
40 and 50 126 | 100 1 








AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending June 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 
58 2 41 6 27 11 45 0 50 0 46 8 














PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 6l. 10s. Straw 2/. 6s. Od. Clover 7/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5i. 16s. 
Straw 2/.0s. Clover 71. 7s.—Smithfield, Hay 61. 0s. Straw 2l. 2s, Clover 7/. 0s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beal nccaccctcccccccecsce 48. Ct 00.B Od. | Leemmbbscerccesccccccaccesess Wk Oe WS Os. OF 
| See 3s. 8d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market June 25: 

Wii ccsceseunseccteccenne G8. OF to Sa. OF Beasts ........+. « 1948 Calves 282 
Pork ..ceccrcresereeeee 45 Od. to 58. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 24,380 Pigs 171 


COAL MARKET, June 27, 28s. 6d, to 35s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 45s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0¢. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. od. Curd 86s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6¢. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, June 18, 187, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brorusnrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham ./| 130° 0 
Barnsley) . . . -| 285 0 
Birmingh. (1-8thsh.) | 295 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 139 0 
Coventry . . . «j|1250 0 
Cromford . ... — 
Croydon. . 215 
Derby . + . 170 
Dudley - ..2 80 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 105 0 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 
GrandJunction . .| 310 0 
Grand Surrey . 53 0 
Grand Union . 24 0 
Grand Western 8 0 
Grantham . . . 210 0 
Huddersfield . . 17 0 
Kennet and Avon . 254 0 
Lancaster . . 36 0 
Leeds and Liverpool . 395 0 
Leicester . . 340 0 
Leic. and N ate 87 0 
Loughboro » « 4200 
Mersey and Ou 800 0 
Monmouthshire . ./| 205 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham — 
Neath . . . . «| 330 0 
Oxford . . .. ‘700 +O 
Peak Forest . . ill 0 
Regent’s . . . «| 29 0 
Rochdale . 95 0 
Shrewsbu 210 0 
Staff,and Wor. . 800 0 
Stourbridge . . .| 305 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 39 0 
Stroudwater . .| 450 0 
Swansea. 275 0 
— and W 29 0 

eh. - i2 0 
Tenn Sorene Bed 36 0 
Ditto, Black . . .!| 24 0 
Trent and Mersey .|1800 0 
Warw. and Birming. | 285 0 
Warwick and Napton | 250 0 
Wilts and Berks -} 5100 
Wore. and Birming. 48 0 

DOCKS. 

St: Katharine’s 3 dis. 
London (Stock) 84 0° 
West India (Stock) |200§ 0 
East India (Stock) | 83 0 
Commercial (Srock) — 
Bristol . — 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark. . . 23 0 
Do. New 74 per cent.| “35 0 
Vauxhall . . . «| 2240 
Waterloo , . ‘ 5 0 
—— Ann. of sl. . .% 26 «60 
—Annof7l.. . 22 0 
RAILWAYS, 
Masha & Liverp.| 5 pm. 
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WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Kent 
Manchester "& Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES, 
Gee 16 ce eg 8 
Albion « «4 -- 2 * 
Atlas .. 
British Commercial 
County Fire .. . 
Eagle 2 «0 + 
Glebe: . ‘< « ¢ 
Guardian ... 
Hope Life . .. 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . . 
Norwich Union 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life = 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . . 
Bolanos . +... 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron . . 
Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) 
General » * 
Pasco Perevien . © 
Potel 2... 8 " 
Real Del Monte . ‘ 
Tlalpuxahua .. . 
United Mexican . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 
Ditto, New . 
City. . « « 


“ee *# © @ «@ 


Ditto, New 
Imperial . 
Phenix. . 
General United 
British . . . 
Bath .. . 
Birmingham . 
Birmingham Safford 
Brighton 
Bristol . . . 
Isle of Thanet . 
Lewes . . 
Liverpool . 
Maidstone . 
Ratcliff 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult') 
Auction Mart e @+6@ 
Ann i > British * 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, 1st class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 


Margate Pier 5 + . 





Price 
123 
63 
29 
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23 0 
247 0 


47% dis. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W: CARY, Sraanp, 
From May 26, to June 25, 1827, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 











































































































z Fahrenbeit’s Therm. 
: “4 to 
vail] 8 |= s|-Barom. %a\S-2/ 4 3 , lsarom. 
Bo $ "o Eppin. pts. Weather. =8 > g 3 " Elin. pts. Weather. 
Az|=2| * |=z Az|o=|* |=zZ| 
May. ° ° ° June.) ° ° ° . = 
26 | 55 | 60 | 51 |} 29, 46 showers 11 | 60 | 71 | 54°|| 30, 17 fair 
27 | 54 | 60 | 52 » 60 cloudy 12 | 61 | 74 | 58 > 17 fair 
28 | 59 | 63 | 51 ? 7 \eloudy 13 | 59 | 69 | 51 >» 10/fair 
29 | 59 | 61 | 52 |}, 80'showers 14 | 58 | 74 | 58 || 29, 90\fair 
30 | 58 | 66 | 55 » 88/fair 15 | 60 | 65 | 58 » 77\cloudy 
31 | 60 | 67 | 51 » 70\fair 16 | 58 | 67 | 53 » 76|cloudy 
J.1 | 55 | 63 | 54 » 72\cloudy 17 | 64] 72 | 58 » 83 /fair 
2 | 55 | 59 | 45 » 61|showers 18 | 61 | 71 | 58 > 96/fair 
8 | 54 | 63 | 50 9 84) fair 19 | 57 | 68 | 58 > 94\fair 
4 | 55 | 60 | 53 » 90/fair 20 | 58 | 65 | 48 » 88\cloudy 
5 | 58 | 55 | 45 > 78\rain 21 | 55 | 64 | 49 » 91)\cloudy& sh, 
6 | 52 | 58} 47 » 70 fair 22 | 57 | 65 | 52°|| 30, OS/fair 
7 | 55 | 62 | 49 » 99 fair 23 | 57 | 66 | 54 > 10/fair 
8 | 52 | 62 | 49 » 20 fair 24 | 58 | 67 | 55 > 11 \fair 
9 | 57 | 66 | 54 || 30, 30 fair |} 25 | 58] 65 | s6li- , 10| cloudy 
10! 59! 67! 52'| 5 99 fair | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 80, to June 28, 1827, both inclusive. 
q Jasls. le.ls #1¢../ 3]. .] 4 
31g? oo .3 Sess] go Sslrsisz g Ex. Bills,|Ex. Bills, 
elias) RS) RE ESBS AR SAS gies! SB 10002. | 500i. 
= oo a? |S $e vv i+ « = 
30/2044/83 83g 4 [90 [90§ [100 go94 |19§ | — |82 70pm.|49 43 pm.j49 438 
31 seailes } shut [89% |90 |100$ g/99g% |194 |247 — 43.47 pm.|43 47 bm, 
1}2034 esi #}) — [90% [90g | shut j993 |19§ | — [82 86 pm./5950 pm.|5950 pm. 
i204 83h 34 — | — |90§| — 99g [199 | — — |4448 pm/46 49 pm, 
4/Hol. 
5)Hol. 
6\2044/83$ 3 — [90§ |\90$ | — [99§ |19§ |2494/77 80 pm.'49 48 pm.i49 49 pm. 
7i204d83§ 9] — [904 |s99f | — |994 |19§ |shut| 78 pm. |4847pm.|48 47 pm, 
gi2o0sz/s3¢ 4) — [90 |89 — |99% |19§ | — |78 76 pm.|48 46 pm.,/48 46 pm. 
ojsoagesg 3— | — |90 — |100$19% | — |78 76 pm.'4547 pm./45 47 pm. 
11/Hol. . 
12/2044/83 4| — oot 90$ | — |1004/194 | — | 78 pm. |4546pm./45 46 pm. 
-g3/2044/833 4 | — [90§ (90$ | — [1004/1953 | — [79 80 pm.'46 44 pm./46 44 pm. 
14/204 re 44; — [904 905 | — |100%/194 | — | 78 pm. |4546pm.|45 47 pm 
15|2054/884 4) — [904 |\90$ | — [1003/1945 | — |80 82 pm.'47 49pm./47 50pm. 
16/205 |s44 4| — {90g on — 1003) — | — — 4951 pm./49 51pm, 
18/2053/85 43) — | — {91 — jloigiog | — — {5150pm.|51 50 pm. 
19/2054,84% 54] — [91g |91g | — /101g/19§ | — |85 84 pm.'51 50 pm./51 50 pm. 
eo] — 7 3} — |92 j92g | — |1013/19§ | — |83 85 pm./50 51 pm.|50 51 pm. 
21/206 \85§ 4| — [92 [928 | — /|1019/19§ | — | 83 pm. |5051pm./5051 pm. 
22] — |853 4} — 92° j91 — |101g/19§ | — {84 85 pm./51 50 pm./50 52 pm. 
23/206 |85§¢ 4) — 92 |91 — {1014/1932 | — | 86 pm. |5153 pm./51 53 pm. 
25 soctlest 43 — [|—j}91 — }1014/19f | — | 86 pm. |5254pm.|52.54 pm, 
_ $59 ¥ Me 92 — |lolgilog | — |87 ee sa oie as PA RGES 
asf — aaa Se en ee acd te 7 





South Sea Stock, I 30, 92§. May 31, 924. Old South Sea Ann. May 30 834. , 
June 13, 83$. June 14, 833. June 20, 854- 


J.J. ARNULL, Stoqk Broker, Bank-buildi 


late Ricnarpsow, 





4. Be NICHOLS, 25, aRLiaMennt STREET. 


| Cornhill; 
piven, and Eo, 
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Embellished with a Perspective View of Berxswett Cuurcn, in Warwickshire. 





Birmingham, 
Mr. Ursay, May 27. 
T° the numerous Views of Charches 

given in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, permit me to add that of Berks- 
well, a village in the Hundred of Hem- 
Jingford, in the county. of Warwick. 
The drawing (see Plate) is from a 
sketch. taken in 1824, and includes-a 
representation of the base and remain- 
ing part-of the shaft of a stone cross in 
the south-eastern quarter of the Church- 
ard. 
: This Church is an antient structure, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, with 
a low.tower of great strength. In the 
chancel, which exhibiis the Saxon 
style of Architecture, are several hand- 
some monuments of the Wilmot fa- 
mily. Among them is one.to the me- 
mory of the late Right Hon. Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, 
Justice of the Court.of Common Pleas, 
who, after many years retirement from 
the Bench, died on the 5th of Feb. 
‘1792, in the 83d year of his age, and 
was buried there. 
“ Wilmot, whom loud ambition’s voice in 
vain ’ 
To glory call’d, and to the ear of Kings ; 
Who spurn’d the pride of pomp, and For 
tune’s train, rings *.”” 
And sought the peace which Virtue only 
The parish of Berkswell lies about 
six miles west by north of the city of 
Coventry, at a short distance south of 
Meriden on the London road. It con- 
tains a handsome mansion, north of 
the Church, called Berkswell Hall, re- 
built about 10 years since’ by the pre- 
sent possessor, Sir John Eardley Eard- 
ley Wilmot, Bart. who resides there: 
The parsonage-house, adjoining to the 
‘Church-yard on the south, is occupied 


* See an account and character of Sir J. 
E. Wilmot, in vol. xc11. p. 187; also farther 
memoirs of him in vol. Lxxi. p.151; and 
vol. uxxx1. i. p. 449. 

* Vide Michell’s ‘* Farewell to Wick- 
ham,” printed in Memoirs of the Life of 
this eminent Judge, by the late John Wil- 
mot, esq. his son, a second edition of which, 
with a good portrait of him prefixed, was 
published in 1811. 

Gant. Mac, Suppl. XCVIL. Pant I. 
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nt. Lord Chief - 


by the Rev. Thomas Cattell, the pre- 


sent incumbent. 
The best published account of this 


‘Church and parish may be found in 
‘Dr. Thomas’s-edition of ‘* Dugdale’s 
‘Antiquities-of 'Warwickshire.” I am 


not at present ini possession of materials 
or information sufficient to enable me 


‘to give such additional particulars as I 
od . 


d wish to communicate respecting 
them. 

The instriptions on the Wilmot mo- 
numents are copied below. The first 
two have been before printed, but I 
conceive they are not on that account 
the less in place here. 


Yours, &c. Grorce Yates. 


Monumental Inscriptions in the Chancel 
of Berkswell: Church, 

On the north side : 

_ In a vault under the Church lie the 
bodies of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, knt. 
and Dame Sarah his wife, daughter of Tho- 
mas Revett, of Derby, esq. He was the 
second son of Robert Wilmot, of Osmaston 
in the county of Derby, esq. by Ursula his 
wife, one of the daughters and coheirs of 
Sir Samuel Marow, of this parish, bart. and 
Dame Mary ‘his. wife, only and 
heir of Sir Arthur Cayley, of Newland, in 
the county of the city of Coventry, knt. 
He was educated at Litchfield and West- 
minster schools, and at Trinity Hall in the 
University of Cambridge: .from thence he 
removed to'the Inner Temple, and being 
called to the bar, practised as a barrister 
about 23 years. Upon the 11th day of Feb. 
1755, he was appointed one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Court of. King’s Bench s 
upon the 19th day of November, 1756, one 
of the Commissioners for the Custody of 
the Great Seal; and upon the 20th day of 
A t, 1766, Chief Justice, of the Court 
of Common Pleas: which office he resigned 
upon the 24th day of January, 1771. He 
had issue three sons, Robert, who died a 
bachelor in the East Indies; John, who 
married Fanny, only daughter and heir of 
Samuel Sainthill, esq. and Eardley ;. and 
two daughters, Mary Marow, married to the 
Right Hon. Lord ley, of Belvidere in 
the county of Kent ; and Elizabeth, married 
to Thomas Blomefield, esq. Major.in, the 
Royal Artillery. Dame Sarah departed this 
life on the 27th of July, 1772, in the 5ist 
year of her age; and Sir Joho Eardley Wiis 





578 Epitaphs qn the Wilmot Fumily.— Stonehenge. 
Lake House, Wilts, 


June 16. 
VERY endeavour to elucidate what 
is deubrful or obscure, deserves 
liberal consideration with the public, 


mot, on the 5th of Feb. 1792, in the 83d 
year of his age.” 

On a beautiful monument, by Ba- 
con, against the south wall: 

*« Sacred to the of Mary Marow, 
wife of the Right Hon. Lord Eardley, and 
eldest daughter of Sir John Eardiey Wil- 
mot, knt. Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas. Her conduct in all the 
various relations of life was so eminently 
distinguished, that Providence seemed to 
have raised her up as an example to the age 
in which she lived, that rank and fortune 
may he enjoyed with the purest innocency 
of life, and the unremitting exercise of every 
Christian virtue. She died universally la- 
mented, Ist March, 1794, aged 48; and 
lies here interred. This memorial of affec- 
tion and of sorrow is erected by her surviv- 
ing husband.” 

Against the south wall : 

** To the memory of the Hon, William 
Eardley, second son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Eardley, who died in London on the 
37th of Sept. 1805, aged thirty, and is 
buried in a vault adjoining. This tablet is 
erected by a most affectionate father, in 
testimony of his profoand grief at the loss of 
a son whose gentle manners, amiable temper, 
and unsullied integrity, had most deservedly 
endeared him to his family and to his 
friends.” 

Ono a monument by Richard West- 
macott, against the south wall : 

*« Sacred to the memory of John Eardley 
Wilmot *, esq. (secondson ofthe Right Hon. 
Six. John Eardley Wilmot, knt.) Master in 
Chancery, Member of Parliament, Commis- 
sioner for granting relief to the American 
Loyalists and to the French Refugees. He 
died June 23, 1815, aged 66 years. 

** He was a father to the poor, and the 
cause which he knew not, he searched out: 

*« The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon him, and he caused the 
widow’s heart to sing with joy.”"—Jon. ch.29. 

On a beautiful monument against 
the north wall : 

* Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth 
Emma, wife of John Eardley Eardley-Wil- 
mot, esq. of Berkswell Hall, in this parish, 

d daughter of C. H, Parry, M.D. of the 
city of Bath. On the 12th of March, 1818, 
she gave birth to a son and a daughter, and 
on 22d of the same month, 29, 
eaving her husband and eight children to 
deplore her untimely loss, her blessed spirit 
was olieien, to — Bae of ~ 4 A 

i Pather, in well-grounded hope o' 
being received, through the merits of her 
Redeemer, into the mansions of eternal life, 
and of endless happiness and glory.” 





® See Memoirs of Mr. Wilmot, ia vol, 
LEXA, i. p. 83. 


{xevit. 


Mr. Ursan, 


and I feel, that the diffidence and. re- 
search displayed by Mr. Miles in p. 
406, in his Letter on the Etymology 
of Stonehenge, reflect on him equal 
credit. I am sure, however, he will 
pardon me for. saying, that I cannot 
accede to the correctness of his deriva- 
tion of that well-known, and, as it ap- 
pears to me, most appropriate appella- 
tion. It is by no means certain, al- 
though not improbable, that its British 
appellation was Choir Gaur, but I am 
unable at present to say to what period 
the existence of that appellation can 
be accurately traced. 

Stukeley, in his work on Stonehenge, 
says, 

“¢ The old Britons, or Welch, call Stone- 
henge Choir Gaur, which some interpret 
the Giant’s Dance; I judge, more rightly, 
Chorus magnus, the great Choir, round 
Church or Temple.” 


Cooke, in his Enquiry into the ‘ Pa- 
triarchal and Druidical Religion,” &e. 
remarks thus on the above passage: 


« Dr. Stukeley judges, that Choir Gaur 
imports as much as the Great Church or 
Grand Choir, but has given us no other 
foundation for his opinion than the general 
design for such ous. That versed Anti- 
quarian, however happy in all his conjec- 
tures, has not erred from the mark in this 
respect. It does indeed include that idea, 
and not only that, but the notion of every 
other purpose, for which we have now ima- 
gined it intended. ‘yD Choir, in the He- 
brew tongue, is the Concha marina, or 
Round Double Sea-Shell, which very exactly 
comprehends the idea of Circle within Circle, 
and is thence used to signify any lofty pile 
of building raised in that form*; suggestus 
aliquis fastigiatus instar Conche exedifica- 
tus. \l Gaur is a gathering together of 
the people, Collectio, Congregatio. So that 
the proper signification of 1yy W3 Choir 
Gaur, is the Circular High Place of the 

d. bi or Ci ti ” 

Choir Gaur (thus rationally inter- 
preted) has been ludicrously twisted by 
the monkish writers into Chorea Gigan- 
tum, bat, if either Stonehenge or 
Abury possesses a real claim to the 
above appellation, I should apprepriate 
it to the former, since, on reference 
again to the work of Cooke, he gives 


* Marius de Catashio ad hoc verbum. 
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PART 1,] 


a distinct appellation to Abuty, by de- 
riviug name itself from ar 
Asrrt, Potentes, thus allusive to the 
Deities: whose Temple it might be 
presumed to be. 

The earliest author, who is, I be- 
lieve, authentically proved to mention 
Stonehenge, is Henry of Huntingdon, 
who wrote about the year 1148, and, 
in illasttation of its appellation, I beg 
leave to quote his words ; they are very 
interesting, and highly appropriate to 
the purpose of the present letter: 

*¢ Quatuor autem sunt, que mira viden- 
tur in Anglia.” ‘*Secundum est apud 
Stanenges, ubi lapides mire magnitudinis in 
modum portarum elevati sunt, ite ut porte 
portis superposite videantur: nec potest 
aliquis excogitare, qui arte tanti lapides 
aded-in altum elevati sunt, vel quare ibi con- 
structi sunt.” 

The letter of Mr. M. displays great 
research and ingenuity; but, as ety- 
mologists, we mast not suffer ourselves 
to be led away by similarity of sound, 
even if wnited with coincidence of cir- 
cumstances; it was this which induced 
the facetious Monks tortuously to say, 
that Choir Gaur was Chorea Gigan- 
tum, 

It has been this similarity of sound, 
which may, I think, unsuspectingly 
have fed Mr, M. to the adoption of an 
erroneous derivation, It is very true, 
that Minerva was known to the Lace- 
demonians by the appellation of Onga; 
but by the inscriptions of altars disco- 
vered at Bath it appears clearly she 
was worshipped amongst the Britons 
under the name of Sul, or, as I am 
more strongly inclined to think, of 
Sulis. I am also of opinion, that 
Stonebenge was a Temple dedicated to 
Belenus, or Apollo, as Sol, and such 
was, as I suspect, the general appro- 
priation of circalar stone Temples 
throughout the world ; but Lam greatly 
in doabt, whether Stonehenge and si- 
milar stone structures were Temples of 
the Druids, nor do I concede that they 
immolated human victims. If, how- 
ever, we admit (what is decidedly, I 
—_ not so) that ee Vp wor- 
shipped in this country under the a 
pellation of Onga, vel could not for 
a moment give my assent to unseat the 
Saxons in their peculiar and — 
priate appellative — Stonehenge. e 
greater part of the names of our towns 
and yillages are. distinctly traceable to 
their languages ; and is it not rational 
to su they would give some desig- 


nation to so remarkable a struciure ? 
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What then could be shore appropriate 
than Ston-henge or the hanging stones, 
obviously and simply allusive to the 

nsile sttuation of the i ts, which 
ie ov the uprights, or jambs, of the 
trilithons, and of the outer circle of 
stones, thus eminently descriptive of 
the mode of construction, and clea 
implicative of nothing “ disgraceful” 
either in its use or allusion. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp Doxe. 


Mr. Ursan, Evesham, May 4. 

your correspondent Qu #RENS, p. 

8, supposes that the famous eclipse, 
which is said by Herodotus to have 
- an end to the war between the 
Medes and the Lydians, took place in 
the year B.C. 625; and A. Z, at p. 
208, says, that ‘*Sir Isaac Newton 
and Mr. Ferguson have, by calcula- 
tions, found that the eclipse yoyr Cor- 
respondent mentions, took place B.C. 
585; not as Volney asserts, B.C, 625. 
I confess, however, that there may be 
some question about this, for Lareher 
= it — 597.” " 

't is very little trouble to compute, 
that a wan solar eclipse happened in 
each of the above years; and this, 
perhaps, was all that Volney or Larcher 
thought requisite; but, if the account 
of the historian. be at all to be depend- 
ed upon, five minutes more labour 
would have been sufficient to have 
convinced either of the:n of their error ; 
for by merely computing what is teoh- 
nically called the moon’s mean anomaly, 
it may be seen that neither the eclipse 
which Volney, nor that which Larcher 
supposed to have been the one in ques- 
tion, was total in any part of the earth's 
surface. 

But supposing ‘the eclipse not to 
have toast Uoesl. a0 it is desetibed to 
have been, Volney and your cor- 
respondent Quzrens can by no possi- 
bility be right; for the eclipse, which 
they suppose to have been the one in 

uestion, was invisible in that part of 
the world where the event took place. 
I find, by calculation, that the con- 
junction of the sun and moon hap- 

ned, with respect to Greenwich, on 

uly 19, at about 54 minutes alter one 
o’clock in the morning. 

I am not quite certain whether Lar- 
cher’s eclipse was visible, or not, at 
the place where the event happened 5 
not knowing exactly the situation of it. 
The conjunction took place ou July 9, 
at about five o’clock in the morning, 
apparent time atGreenwich. But this 
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Newton be right, as to the time of 


this event, it is certain that his oppo- 
nents are wrong. 


Yours, &c. 


is sufficient to show, that the eclipse, 
independent of its not being total, was 
hot the one in question. . If it be, 
therefore, uncertain whether Sir Isaac 


J. Tovey. 


——_-— 


Mr. Ursan, March 8. 
eae pedigree of Fermor of Tus- 
more, which you have printed in 
p- 114, is, I perceive, principally com- 
iled from the epitaphs of the family, and 
its authenticity may therefore, in great 
measure, be pe upon. In the 
later descents, however, there are some 
inaccuracies as well as great omis- 


sions ; and I therefore forward you, from 
a voluminous collection of family ge- 
nealogy, the subjoined pedigree, which 
= will readily allow my capacity to 
urnish, when [ inform you that I am 
doubly descended from this branch of 
the Fermors. 

Yours, &c. CATARACTONIENSIS. 


Richard Fermor, of Somerton and Tusmore, esq. ob. 1684.>-Frances, dau. of Sir Basil Brooke. 
 % 





Henry Fermor,=-Ellen, dau. and Ursula,m.Ches. Mary, m. Thos. Elizabeth, mar. Ste- 


ofTusmore,esq. | coheir of Sir ‘Towneley, 
his will dated | Geo. Browne, Towneley, esq. tington,esq.ob. 
K.B. ob. 1712. A 1735. A 1738. 





1702. 


of Maire, of Lar- - Tempest, of 
roughton, esq. ob. 





James Fer-==Mary,da. 
mor, of of Sir 
Tusmore Rob. 
and Somer- | Throck- 
ton, esq. d. | morton, 
in 1722. bart. 


Arabella Fermor, the Belinda 
of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, mor, of 
m., in 1735, to F. Perkins, of 
Sefton Court, esq. ob. s. p. esq. living | of 

Anne Fermor, mar. John Sut- in 1717. esq. 
ton, of Jamaica, esq. 


Henry Fer--Anne, dau. 





Banbury, Wightwick 
Banbury, 





Henry Fer--Frances, d.—=Sir Geo. Robt.Fermor, Jas. Fermor, Henry tharine, 
mor, of of Edw. Browne, of Rome,esq. m.Cecily, da. Fermor, | sister of 
Tusmore Sheldon, of Kid- living 1794; andheiressof of Wor- | Thomas 
and Somer- | of Weston, ey mar.anItalian -— Maize, of . cester, | and James 


ton, mar.in | esq. living co.Oxon, Lady. 


1736. in 1787. 





ne Yarm, esq. esq. ob. | Bowyer, 


ob.s.p.1783, 1800, esq. 





William Fer-=Frances,d. Henry and Clemen- Catharine Fermor, only child and 
mor, of Tus- | ofJohnEr- James Fer- tina and heiress, mar. in 1801 to Henry Maire, 
moreand So- | rington, of mor,Eccle- Sophia, of Lartington, esq. who by his elder 
merton, esq. | Beaufront, siastics in © Nunsat brother's death became Sir Hen. Law- 
born 1737, | esq. ob. Italy. Perugia son, bart. of Brough Hall; she died 
ob. 1806, 1787. in Italy. s. p. 1824. 





William Fermor, James Fermor, Richard Fermor, Barbara, Henrietta, and Louisa, 


esq. esq: 


Mr. Ursan, March 9. 
S addenda to the Topography of 
Somerton, co. Oxon, i beg 

leave to communicate the followin 
Church notes from the Harleian MSS. 


65. 
--On the South wall of the Chapel, a 
great monument of smooth stone, with 
two pillars of black marble ; upon it 


/ the proportion of a man with his 


gauntlets at his feet lying along, to the 
memory of Sir Richard, son of Thomas 
Fermor. Over him this inscription 
(which is now, as stated in p. 116, 
obliterated) : 

Quis jaceam hic quaris ? jaceo hic sub mar- 

more pulvis, 
* Olim Richardus nomine Fermor eram: 


esq. ob. ccelebs, 


all died ceelibes. 


Pars cinis in cineres redeo, pars etherascando, 
Hoc moriens ut agas tu tibi vivus age. 


epee - one side Fermor quarter- 
ing Bradshaw ; impaling quarterly per 
fess indented Ermine a Kae J En 
the other side Fermor and Bradshaw, 
impaling Cornwallis and Neville. 

n the North side of this Chapel, a 
great raised monumentof smooth stone; 
thereon the proportion of a man lying 
on his side. Over him these verses : 


Sistere ne pigeat gressum, festine viator, 
Quis fuerimque cculis accipe, mente sana; 
Fermor eram Johannes nomine, prima pa- 
rentum [mis ; 
Proles, Fermoriz spes quoque prima do- 
Florebam juvenis, vernabant sanguine gene, 
Atque recens ducta conjuge leetus eram. 











PART 1.] 
Vix spatia ingredior, subitd, cm sistere gres- 


sum. . 
Mors jubet, et coeptum dura moratur iter. 
Obtendo vires, et opes, floremque juvente, 
Uxoris lachrymas, tristia vota patris ; 
At surdo ista cano; mors flecti nescia promit 
Telum, et me duro vulnere sternit humi. 
Sed me quid dico ? cim tantum terrea proles 
Inclusa hic jaceat, spiritus astra petat. 
Sortis ut ista legens miserere et fausta pre- 
care ; [erit. 
Sors mea que’ nunc est, mox tua forsan 
Over this, Fermor and Bradshaw ; 
impaling Compton. 
ver the south door of this Chapel : 
Jacobus Smith et Elizabetha uxor hic 
jacent sepulti. 
Transiens, specta monumenta sortis 
Ultima stamus ; reputa sepultos, 
Et memor nostri pia funde ccelo 
Vota precesque. 
Viximus quondam thalami jugalis 
Lege divincti, domus una vivis 
Et fuit, sic jam tumulo jacentes 
Condimur uno. 


Yours, &c. Henry Gwyn. 
Mr. Ursay, May 2. 
WAS not a little surprised at the 
observations of your correspondent 
C. W. in your Minor Correspondence, 
on the subject of the improvements in 
St. James's Park, recommended in my 
communication of the 5th of Feb. 
The charge of wishing to encroach 
upon the public comforts and conve- 
nience, cannot with any justice or pro- 
priety be produced against me, as the 
various notices which you have been 
so kind as to insert during the past 
twelyemonth, respecting Westminster, 
must, satisfactorily to every impartial 
reader, prove to the contrary: more 
particularly that one which exposed 
the =m destruction of the park re- 
commended by T. A. in a previous 
communication. It would have been 
advisable had C, W. possessed a little 
of the enquiring spirit of the Ex-Chan- 
cellor, to have read the article atten- 
tively, ere he took up the pen to record 
judgment against me. He would then 
have spared me the trouble of noticing 
his negligence and consequent incom- 
petency ; and himself the pain of being 
convicted of unjustly condemning. So 
far from desiring the demolition of the 
beautiful grove of trees in Birdcage 
walk, and wishing to make a carriage 
way of the remainder of the park (a 
gross stretch and an evident absurdity 
completely falsified by my observations 
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respecting a new arrangement and dis+ 
tribution of the grounds), I distinctl 

stated in that communication which 
C. W. complains of, that “ it will be 
necessary, when this plan is put in ex- 
ecution, to form a road running parallel 
with the park, which should be the 
only carriage-way to the new houses ; 
** no vehicles whatever. being permitied 
within the park gates.” To remark 
further upon an attack, the injustice 
of which must be acknowledged by 
every one who carefully considers the 
plan for the improvements of the park 
suggested in my communication, would 
only be a waste of the time of your 


readers; I shall therefore subscribe 
myself €. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursay, June 10. 


AS I ew wea Karem with other 
sedentary Correspondents, the 
severity of the cramp in my legs (the 
same as the German krampse), I am 
desirous of knowing from those who 
ye py with me, not so much me- 
ical, as rather any practical remedies ; 
for this thief of quiet repose comes 
so burglariously upon me in the 
night, and never dares to intrude dur- 
ing the day, that 1 find no means of 
being prepared for him, and therefore 
am most anxious of shutting him out. 
After a day’s activity in exercise, and 
after many hours occupied in study, 
after digesting a problem in Euclid, 
or striving to draw a just conclusion 
from Leibnitz, or when tracing with 
Newton, Faber, and Cooper the close 
and commencement of the seven vials, 
or after a rapid debate on the grand 
question of the benefits or expediency 
of the diffusion of knowledge, or . 
keeping it like misers to ourselves be- 
fore the seventh vial effuses, I am 
free to confess that a night’s entire 
rest both for mind and body are as 
essential for human comfort, as the 
settling of any mystery in the various 
doctrines of faith can be needful for 
the soul. Now, as I have for a long 
time past been much in the habit of 
on Nae this invasion of my tran- 
uillity, and of being made to start 
dew my silent pillow, and to cry out 
for repose when t conceived my limbs 
to be in full possession of it, and even 
to be dragged by this demon to break 
forth from my bed and hobble about 
the room, unable to set my legs to the 
ground, and subject to all the grinning 
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horrors of seeing the barometer point. 
ing to three lines below the freezing 
point of Fahrenheit, I do conjure you 
to fold up your curious leaves of anti- 
quity, dear Urban, and turn to such 
of your sybilline oracles, if you have 
any, as can spread relief to my wearied 
sinews—can bring back the calves of 
my legs, which did actually last night 
sink into the cavities that lie, I be- 
lieve, behind them, and place my toes 
upon their proper level to poise my 
body, instead of starting upward “like 
a broken bow.” I doubt not if, in ali 
the repertorium of your ninety-seven 
volumes of the Gentieman’s Magazine 

oushould find yourself at a loss for some 
immediate remedy (for I am writing 
now under the remains of what I suf- 
fered five hours since), you would con- 
sult some venerable fellow-sufferer in 
our learned Universities, and recom- 
mend them to use their Christian call- 
ing in diffusing to a poor wight, not 
altogether insensible to their merit and 
learning, some consolation to this mor- 
tal flesh. If 1 make my case known 
to the Medical College—those with 
even the president’s gold-headed cane 
at their head, seem to be puzzled for 
a practical remedy, and turn off with 
asmile, and say, as Dr. Buchan used 
to say, grasp a roll of brimstone, which 
you may buy for sixpence, and if it 
takes away the pain instantly it may 
as well be adopted ; or a glass of tar- 
water as Bp. Berkeley would have 
said. But even this does not answer 
the purpose, seeing that the anxieties 
of the day are apt to make us thought- 
less and unprovided against those of 
the night, until it is too late to send to 
a shop for these articles, which I shall 
be therefore told, with a taunting sneer, 
that it was my duty to have procured 
in time, It is all very true doctrine, 
but like Job’s comforter, it comes too 
Jate. Is there any other remedy known 
in the passing world for this intruder! 
Is there no one that can shew the cause 
of his coming? Is it indigestion, the 
modern resource of all medical difficul- 
ties? Here is presented a certain da- 
tum on which we may fix our com- 
pe and turn this hidden enemy from 

is lurking corner, and finally exclude 
him. A grave and experienced Doc- 
tor of my acquaintance says, “ Let the 
patient, and especially if he be a stu- 
dious man, carefully avoid the most 
attractive diet or dish at table which is 
in any degree likely to produce acid, 


or to increase any habitual disposition 
to an acidity, to hich those who are 
little accustomed to air and exercise 
are usually subjected.” Now I am 
told that veal and ham are of this kind, 
and were the causes of the trouble 
above described. If previous caution 
can be observed at bed-time, a spoon- 
ful of magnesia may be set ready to 
still the enemy, or rather if suspected 
iu preparing his attack, it may be taken 
before going to bed, This corrects the 
acidity, which is the cause of the at- 
tack. But I do not vouch for these re- 
medies, and having never been accus- 
tomed to place any faith in what [ 
merely hear, and do not well under- 
stand, I trust you will do well for my- 
self and the rest of your correspond- 
ents and readers, by some more effec- 
tual and convincing prescription. If 
you will bring forth your succoar, 
dear Urban, all will be well. A. H. 


—_@—- 
On Gaminec. 

“ta houses (says a contemporary 

Journal) are now pulling down 
in St. James’-street, the sites of which 
we presume, are to be added, in some 
way or other, to the national disgrace 
which already stands there, a monu- 
mental outrage upon public decency. 
Well, indeed, may the affairs of a 
country fall into the hands of mere po- 
litical adventurers, where those whose 
ambition it ought to be to serve in the 
highest offices of state, dedicate their 
days and nights to a selfish, hideous 
vice, which is now risen to such a 
height among us as to require palaces 
for its orgies. The subject is one 
which becomes every day more and 
more appalling; and though the ef- 
forts of the press have hitherto been 
of little, if of any avail, in checking 
the career of those who seem impe- 
netrable to shame, yet as long as our 
voice can reach the public ear, never 
will we cease to raisé it against the 
most base and demoralising system 
with which a country, laying claim 
to any thing like honesty and virtue, 
either public or private, ever was af- 
flicted. Every man, as he passes this 
‘whitened sepulchre,’ lifts his eyes 
with astonishment at the joint folly 
and wickedness which can alone have 
reared, and can alone support an edi- 
fice at once so low and so magnificent. 


Sarely it is a monstrous inequality in: 


the law, which professes ta suppress 
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flash-houses and other minor recepta- 
cles for thieves, when a den of this 
description can rear its head in the 
most public part of London with im- 
punity. Surely it is a fearful symptom 
among the signs of the times, when 
those whose stations in society call 
upon them for examples of probity 
and worth (to say nothing of the 
higher claims which their families, 
their friends, and their country have 
upon them) should not only be totally 
regardless of all these, but, in fact, so 
dead to their own real interest and re- 
putation, as to become the habitual com- 
pavions of mere thieves and swiudlers ; 
for such in truth are the demons who 
reside over and thrive by these places, 
Cowaver they may think that their ad- 
mission into better society than that of 
the common cut-purse entitles them to 
be considered of another grade. Shall 
we be told that there is ‘fair play’ 
at these places? Fair, indeed, must 
be the proceedings at places which 
have gained one common appellation, 
and that in common with the infernal 
regions. In them we believe ‘ fair is 
foul, and foul is fair." But be it so. 
Admit, for the sake of argument, that 
the play at such places is fair; does 
it fallow that play is less an evil on 
that account? Is the drankard less a 
beast because the liquor which intoxi- 
cates him is unadulterated? Why, 
the State Lottery, it is to be hoped 
at least, was fair; but that has been 
abolished on account of its alleged de- 
moralizing tendeacy. But we believe 
there is no such thing as fair play, 
strictly speaking, at any of these hells 
or clubs. A mere gamester must, from 
the very nature of ite eccupation, be a 
rogue. Watch him—look at bim nar- 
rowly while at the card or hazard- 
table. See whether he has any heart 
or any of the common feelings of na- 
tare about him. He has invariably 
none, and is therefore under litile or 
no moral restraint. He is invariably 
a bad husband, a bad father, a bad 
son, a bad brother, and a bad friend. 
Let his play be ever so fair, as it is 
called, the demon of selfishness and 
avarice hesets him as a mortal disease, 
and he is from that moment a useless 
om upon earth, a curse to himself, 

is country, and his connections. This 
picture we verily believe is not over- 
pay ed and if it be not, what terms 
can be too strong in which to repro- 
bate the farther spread of this horrid 
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vice among us? Wecall then 
that sex who happily have betel 


by their attractions and virtue, can and 
oyght to influence men in all their 
actions, to use their powers of per- 
suasion in saving their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, lovers, and with them 
their country, from this growing and 
astounding evil. Never let it be said 
of English women, that they stood 
quietly by, and witnessed, much less 
encouraged, a rain in which they and 
their offspring must be involved. Far 
as this pestilence has spread, it is still, 
we trust, within controlable bounds, 
and it is to the virtue and good sense 
of those whom the contagion has not 
= reached, that we look to erect a 
rrier against its further progress. 


—o>— 
Mr. Ursan, June 20, 


hfe general superiority of the ani- 
mals of England over those of 
other countries has long been acknow- 
ledged, and in no particular is this pre- 
eminence more striking than in its 
breed of Dogs, which from the re- 
motest times has been highly cele- 
We are told the dogs of Bri- 
tain were trained by the Gauls, and 
used in their battles; and so convinced 
were the Romans of their prowess, 
that persons were appointed especially 
to procure and forward them for the 
combats of the amphitheatre. The 
poet Gratius, the contemporary of 
Ovid, in his work on hunting, com- 
mends their superior boldness; at the 
same time he confesses they were far 
inferior in beauty of form and colour. 


<¢ Si non ad speciem, mentiturosque decores 

Protinus; hee una est catulis jactura Bri- 
tannis. 

At magnum cim venit opus, promendaque 
virtus, 

Et vocat extremo praceps discrimine Mavors, 

Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Mo- 
lossos.”” 


In the old romance of Sir Triamour, 
the hound, which plays so distinguished 
a part in wg his murdered mas- 
ter, (the main incidents of which beau- 
have been introduced with 
his usual ability in the tale of the 
Talisman by the Author of Waverley,) 
is said to be an “* English hound ;” at 
least he is designated as such in the 
dramatic representation of the same ro- 
mance by Hans Sachs. The poets of 
Italy and Spain were aware of the esti- 
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mation in which they were held; for 

Tansillo, in his poem La Balia, or the 

Nurse, thus alludes to them: 

‘**E i cagnuoli, o siano nostri o di Bret- 
tagna, 

Perch il valor de’ padri in lor si servi, 

Non den latte assaggiar di strana eagna.” 

And Garcilaso de la Vega, with mach 

strength of description, in one of his 

Eclogues, 

** Como lebrel de Irlanda generoso 

Que el javali cerdoso y fiero mira, 

Rebatase, sospira, fuerza y rine, 

¥ apenas le constrine el atadura 

Que el dueno con cordura mos aprieta.” 


The French were particularly un- 
willing to admit our superiority in 
dogs, though they were much sought 
after and prized by the nobility. Four 
English greyhounds were thought by 
Froissart a valuable addition to the 
pack of the most experienced hunts- 
man of his day, Gaston Count de Foix; 
‘yet, notwithstanding the preference 
shewn for them in this and other in- 
stances, their writers on hunting, ad- 
mitting the English dogs were better 
trained, were still indignant that they 
should be supposed at all superior to 
the French. ‘*The English dogs,” 
says Salnove, “‘are not more clever, 
and do not possess more dexterity than 
those of France, but they are naturally 
more obedient and docile; they are 
therefore preferred by idle hunters, and 
those who are ignorant of the art, for 
‘it requires little skill to manage them : 
a few English words which they pride 
themselves upon knowing, do all that 
is requisite :”’ and a later writer com- 

Jains, that since the introduction of 
English dogs, and the consequent mix- 
ture of the breeds, ‘‘nos beaux chiens 
antiques se sont évanouis, on n’y con- 
noit plus rien, et il n’en est resté que 
la curiosité du pelage.”” Our good old 
dogs have disappeared; nothing is 
known respecting them, and all that 
remains of them is the singularity of 
coat. 

Tt is not very easy to determine what 
particular race of dogs is referred to in 
some of the extracts above. It would 
seem those mentioned by Grotius were 
of the mastiff or bull-dog breed, or 
probably of that kind, which in the 
middle ages were famous under the 

- name of alanus. The Irish greyhound 
..or wolf-dog, in the lines of Garcilaso, 
is well known to our naturalists ; and 
until the present century the race ex- 
isted ; but it is tdiered « dog of the 
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true breed is not now to be found. This 
is to be regretted ; for they are repre- 
sented as most faithful and courageous, 
and of strength and power. - This may 
be the sort of hounds the kniglits of 
old kept with them for a defence; it 
would have been impossible for a grey- 
hound of the common kind to ‘have 
performed what the hound of Sir ‘Tri- 
amour is said to havedone. The Irish 
greyhound was used in France in the 
17th century for hunting the wild boar 
and wolf. 

Bat it is the common greyhound 
that appears to have been the favourite 
sulinal of our forefathers, the peculiar 
dog of chivalry; and its beauty, acti- 
vity, and grace, well fitted it for the 
companion of gallant knights and fair 
ladies ; the hawk, the horse, and the 
hound, were the accompaniments and 
signs of gentle blood, and many a 
brave cavalier may be seen in our 
churches — his marble limbs on 
the faithful body of his greyhound. 
So great was the fondness for this 
class of dogs, that about the end of the 
fourteenth century the Count de San- 
cerre founded an order called the Or- 
der of the Greyhound. According to 
the old writers on the subject, in order 
to form a perfect dog, the features of 
several animals very different in them- 
selves were necessary. Dame Juliana 
Barnes, in her Book on Hunting, thus 
quaintly sums them up. 

**A greyhounde sholde be heeded lyke s 
snake, 

And neckyd like a drake 

Fotyd lyke a catte, 

Tayllyd lyke a ratte 

Syded lyke a teme 

And chynyd like a beme.” 

She then goes on to describe how 
he should be treated year by year, till 
at last when he has grown infirm in 
the service of his master, and ‘is ‘of no 
more use in the sports of ‘tlie field; the 
merciless old lady thus coolly recom- 
mends, 

«* And when he is comyn to that yere * 

Have him to the tartnere ; 

For the beste hounde that eve? bytche 


hadde 

At ninthe yere he is full badde.” 

A similar description of a ‘perfect 
greyhound is in the old French poem 
on Hunting by Gaces de la Bigte, 
from which, as well as the prose trea- 
tise of Gaston Phebus,’ niuch of the 





# The ninth. > 


























PART 1.] 


lore of the St. Alban’s Book is de- 
rived : it is as follows, 

«¢ Museau de luz avoi sans faille, 

*- Arpe de lion, col de cingne, 
Encore y avoit autre cique, 
Car il avoit oil d’espervier, 

Et tout estoit blanc le levrier ; 
Oreille de serpent avoit, 

Qui sur la teste lui gisoit ; 
Espaule de chevre sauvaige, 
Custe de biche de bocaige, 
Loigne de cerf, queue de rat, 
Cuise de lievre, pié de chat.” 

Mention has been made of the race 
of dogs called Alani, Alanns: it is im- 
possible to say whether they are the 
same with any species now existing, 
for though the name is still retained 
in the Spanish, Italian, and even the 
French language, it is used only to de- 
note, generally, a large dog, a watch or 
house dog. They appear, however, to 
have partaken of the nature of the mas- 
tiff and bull-dog, and were very large, 
powerful, and courageous. Some have 
supposed they were originally from Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia, the inhabitants of 
which were called Alani. Whatever 
mer have been the origin of the ani- 
mal itself, or of its name, the breed was 
undoubtedly in great estimation for- 
merly throughout Europe. An Italian 
author of the 14th century, quoted by 
Tyrwhitt, mentions the inhabitants of 

Jan as particularly attentive in 
breeding.*‘Canes Alanos alte stature 
et mirabilis fortitudinis,” and Gaston 
Phebus in treating of the Alauns di- 
vides them into three classes.  Allants 

entils, Allants vautres, and Allants de 

ucherie, or those made use of by 
drovers and butchers. The head of 
the Allants gentils, he observes, is large 
and short: in body and speed he is 
like the greyhound. They have the 
advantage over the greyhound in never 
letting go their hold when once they 
have fastened on their prey: they are 
equally proper for every kind of chase, 
and may be considered the first of dogs. 

The Allants vautres, adds the same 
writer, have large ears, head, and lips ; 
are more clumsy, and worse shaped 
than the genfi/s, and are only used in 
hunting the bear or boar. 

But to give a deseription of all the 
varieties of our British dogs, to enter 
into the quality and nature of a Rache 
or Lime-hound, a Tyke or Talbot, to 
decide the knotty point, whether 
Brach be only a “mannerly” name 

Greer. Mac. Suppl. XCVII. Parr I, 
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for a female, or a real hunting dog, 

a pet house dog, or a field dog, the 

Lady Brach, or the Lady’s Brach, is 

a task too great for me to undertake. 

I therefore leave it to the diligence 

and erudition of some future Caius. 
Yours, &c. 


—+--@-—- 

Mr. Urpay, June 10. 
TOW, or Stowe, is a village situ- 
ated in the hundred of Well, and 
division of Lindsey, about eight miles 
S.E. of Gainsbro’ and nine N.W. of 
Lincoln. It is abouta mile to the north 
of the Roman road teading from the 
Roman High-street (which runs on 
the cliff from Lincoln to the Humber) 
to Nottinghamshire over the Trent by 
Littlebro’ Ferry; and has been sup- 
osed to be the ancient Sidnacester. 

he Lord of the Manor is Sir W. 
Amcotts Ingilby of Kettlethorpe, M.P. 
for the county of Lincoln. 

Here formerly was a monastery 
founded by Godiva, wife of Leofric 
Earl of Mercia, and built by Eadno- 
tas, Bp. of Lincoln (see Leland’s Col- 
lectanea, vol. I. pp. 49, 285). When 
Leland calls Eadnotus Bp. of Lin- 
coln, he must allude to the whole dis- 
trict, for Siowe was the seat of the 
Bishop from the time of Leofwin, 
under whom, A.D. 949, it was trans- 
ferred thither from. Dorchester in Ox- 
fordshire, and remained thus till Re- 
migius, A.D. 1052, or thereabouts, 
removed it to Lincoln. Hence the 
present Church is traditionally called 
“The Mother Church of Lincoln.” 
It is built of stone, in the form of the 
Cross. ‘The dimensions are as follow: 


feet. inch, 
Length from east to west........ 146 0 
Width of the nave .......c0.0000+ 27 «6 
——- of the transept..........+ 27 0 
of the chancel .........++ - 25 6 





The chancel, which has evidently 
been vaulted, is of Anglo- Norman ar- 
chitectare, surrounded by a row of 
niches of the same order, with the 
ziz-zag moulding. The windows are 
surrounded by mouldings, various, 
but all of the Norman character. This 
part of the Church was probably built 
about the time of Remigius, or im- 
mediately subsequent. 

On the floor in the chancel, is a 
coffin-shaned monument, with a head 
and half bust in relief, on which are 


inscribed these letters, + ALLEN ~ 





wr 
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STOE — N — ERU —1D.— Against 
a pillar on entering the chancel, is the 
following inscripuon engraved on a 
piece of brass : 


*€ Aspice, respice, prospice. 

*€In this chauncel lyth buried y® bodies 
of Richard Burgh, of Stowe Hall, esq. and 
Anne his wife, descended from y® ancient 
and noble familie of the Lord Burgh, Baron 
of Gainesborough, and next heyre male to 
that familie, and the said Anne was eldest 
daughter of Antony Dillington, of Knighton 
in the Isle of Wight, esq. had four sons: 
viz. that noble and valiant soldyer Sir John 
Burgh, Collonel Gen’rall of his Majestie’s 
forces to the Isle of Rhé in France, where 
he was slain, AD. 1627,”" &c. 


The coat of arms of the above Rich- 
ard Burgh is still described on the old 
hall of Gainsbro, 

. 8 fleurs de lis, supporters 2 lions ram- 
pant, crowned with 2 falcons. 

** Motto—Nec parvis sisto.” 


On the south side of the chancel is 
a marble monument to Thos. Holbech 
and Anne his wife, on which it is men- 
tioned that “he sometime dwelt at 
Stow Park, and died 16th April, 1591.” 
This Thos. Holbech was probably the 
son of Bp. Holbech, who for his own 
interested motives, on condition of be- 
eoming Bp. of Lincoln, basely yielded 
up the principal of its estates, toge- 
ther with the treasures of the Minster, 
to gratify the rapacity of Henry the 
Eighth,—a monareh whose character, 
the ruins of each stately Abbey, and 
the plunder of each majestic Cathedral, 
will for ever hold up to ignominy and 
detestation. 

The tower is square and embattled, 
and diminishes towards the battle- 
ménts; it stands upon four Gothic 
aud four Norman arches. The for- 
mér were added at the. time the upper 
story of the tower was erected. On 
the top, between the pinnacles, are 
two curious images of a griffin and an 
eagle. Alfric, Archbishop of York, 

ve in 1023 two great bells to this 

Yhurch. The tower now contains 
five bells and a clock. This clock is 
a picce of ancient and very curious 
mechanism, the pendulum vibrating 
enly three or four seconds. But the 
most interesting object in the Church 
is the font, which is very handsome, 
and of Norman architecture, probably 
coeval with the one in the morning- 
prayer rn in Lincoln Minster. "Te 

»a 


is octagonal, and on the base, which 


ig square, is carved adragon or wivern. 
The shaft is circular, and, surrounded 
by eight short pillars. with foliated ca- 
pitals. Near the Church are two sides 
of a moat, which it is supposed sur- 
rounded the ancient manor-house.. In 
1216 Henry the Third remained at 
Stow, while his army went to Lin- 
coln, and defeated that of Lewis of 
France. About a mile to the south- 
east stands Siow Park, the former re- 
sidence of the Bishops of Lincoln, 
who occupied it till the 14th centary. 
There are moats and foundations left, 
but nothing else which testifies its 
former magnificence, _ At the present 
day Stowe exhibits nothing worthy of 
note, but its Church, and that in a 
state of dilapidation which all lovers 
of antiquity must lament. 

The living is a perpetual curacy of 
not more than 40/. per annum. 


Mr. Ursay, June 12. 
7 following account of the three 
great offices of Lord High Cham- 
berlain, Lord High Constable, and 
Earl Marshal, may prove interesting 


_ to some of your readers. I notice them 


merely in their character as hereditary 
honours, and without reference to those 
departures from the regular line of de- 
scent caused by forfeitures, &c. It will 
be seen that they partake, in part, of 
the nature of Baronies by Writ, and 
have in general rane through 
heirs female in default of male issue, 
though there have been some remark- 
able exceptions, For instance, in the 
case of the Office of Chamberlain. On 
the death of John de Vere, the 14th 
Earl of Oxford, in 1526, the honour 
instead of remaining in abeyance be- 
tween his three sisters, or the abeyance 
being terminated in favour of the eldest 
(Elizabeth the wife of Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, and whose nearest heir is 
now Count Dillon), was continued in 
the person of a cousin, John, the 15th 
Earl. Again, on the death of Henry 
the 18th ‘earl, in 1625, the honour, 
instead of devolving on his three sisters 
of the half blood (the representative of 
the eldest of whom is the Dake of 
Atholl), was conferred on his first cou- 
sin, Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsay. 
In the case of the otlice of Constable 
the hereditary descent was strictly 
adhered to until the death and at- 
tainder of Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whé€n the office was abolish- 








ed. The representative is now the 
Baron Stafford. Inthe case of the of- 
fice of Earl Marshal I have nuticed the 
early possession, because the hereditary 
right existed for a considerable period 
before the honour was conferred on 
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Thomas of Brotherton. Although this 
office.has descended through heirs fe- 
male, it has, since 1475, been vested in 
the Dukes of Norfulk *. The eldest re- 
presentative in the female dine is Lord 
Stourton. 


, 


Office of Great Chamberlain. 
c. Aubrey de Vere, created Earl of Oxford and Great Chamberlain, 1155, ob. 1194.55 





€. anne de Vere, 2d. Earl, ob. 1214, s.p. 


c. Robert de Vere, 3d Earl, ob. 1221. >= 
3 





c. Hugh de Vere, 4th Earl, ob. 1263.== wat 





c. Robert de Vere, 5th Earl, ob. 1296.5 





€, Robert de Vere, 6th Earl, ob. 1331, s.p. Alphonsus de Vere 





c. John de Vere, 7th Earl, ob. S60": , 





r 
c. Thomas de Vere, 8th Earl, ob. 1871.=>= 
d 





r 
c. Robert de Vere, 9th Earl, ob. 1392, s.p. 


T 
c. Alberic de Vere, 10th Earl, ob. 1400. 





Richard de Vere, 11th Earl, ob. 417 





John de Vere, 12th Earl, beheaded 1461 Robert de Voom 





r- 
c. Juhn de Vere, 14th Earl, ob. 1526. 


- 
Sir George Vere, c. John de Vern. 13th Earl, John de Vere.== 
ob. mane 6 ob, 1513, 8.p. T 


pS 





— 
c. John de Vere, 15th Earl, ob. 1539.== 





r 
c. John de Vere, 16th Earl, ob. 1s62 = 





r 
c, Edward de Vere, 17th Earl, ob elit 


oneal 





Mary=-Peregrine Bertie, Baron Willough- 
by of Eresby, ob. 1601. 


c. Henry de Vere, 18th Earl, ob. 1625, s.p. c. Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsay, 


ob. obets 





c. Montagne Bertie, 2d Earl, ob. 1666. 





c. Robert Bertie, 3d Earl, ob. 1701 oF 
4 





Se Robert Bertie, Duke of Ancaster, ob. 17938.>- 





P™ Peregrine Bertie, 2d Duke, ob. 1748. 








c Peregrine Bertie, 3d Duke, ob. 1778.== 
Sir Peter Burrell, 1st Lord Gwydyr Priscilla Barbara, eldest dau. and coheir. 
Peter Robert Burrell, Lord Gwydyr, Deputy Great Chamberlain. 


Office of High Constatle. 


c. Milo de Glocester, created Earl of Hereford and Lord High Constable, feed 
ob. 1148.55 





c Rei @d c. Walter, 3d c. ee. 


c. Mabell, 5th Margery eld. == Humphry 





Kart, ob. Earl, ob. 4th Karl, = Earl, ob and de Bo- 
1154, s.p. 8.p- ob. s.p. Sp an hun. 
Humphry de Bohua.=- 














¥* See note to p- 589. 


c Henry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, ob. —_. 


@. 
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a 
od 





c Humphry de Bohun, 2d Earl, ob. 1975. 





Humphry de Bobua.=- 





c. Humphry de Bohun, 3d Earl, ob. 1297.== 
J 





c. Humphry de Bohun, 4th Earl, ob. 1391. 





c. John de Bohun, 5th c. Humphry de Bohun, 6th Earl, William de Bo}iun, Earl of 
Earl, ob. 1335, s.p. ob. 1361, s.p. Northampton.== 





c. Humphry de Bohun, 7th Earl, ob. 1372.== 





Eleanor, eld, dau. aad coheir.==c. Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, ob. 1899. 
Anne, dau. and heir.>=Edmund Stafford, Earl of Stafford. 
e. Humphry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, ob. 1459 





Humphry Stafford == 





c. Henry Stafford, 2d Duke, ob. 1488. 





«. Edward Stafford, 3d Duke, beheaded 1521 = 





Office of Earl Marshal *. 
mu. Gilbert, Marshal to King Heary == 





M, John, Marshal to King Stephen=- 





Isabel, daughter and heir of == m. William Marshal, m. John Marshal, son and heir; 
Rich. de Clare, 2d Earl of Earl of Pembroke, Marshal to King John, ob. 
Pembroke. ob. 1219. 1199, s.p. 





a 


} 
M. William M. Richard Mm. Gilbert ™M. Walter us. Anselen Maud=Hugh Bigod, 
Marshal, Marshal, Marshal, Marshal, Marshal, dau. | Sd Earl of 
2d Earl. 3d Earl, 4th Earl, Sth Earl, 6th Earl, and Norfolk. 
ob.1231, ob.1234, ob. 1241, ob. Nov. ob. Dee. co- 
8.p. 8.p. 8.p. 1245,s.p. 1245, s.p. heir. 


Fr 





M. Roger Bigod, 4th Earl, ob. 1270, s.p. Hugh Bigod, Justice of Englaod.=- 





Mu. Roger Bigod, 5th Earl, ob. 1307, s.p. This Earl surrendered his office and Earldom 
to the King, who conferred them on his 5th son, viz. 
Mm. Thomas of Brotherton, ob. 1838=- 





Margaret, dau. and heir, ob. 1399.=-Joha Lord Segrave, ob, 1353. 
Elizabeth, dau, and heir.-John Lord Mowbray, ob. 1368. ; 








M. Thomas de Mowbray, created Duke of Norfolk and Earl John de Mowbray, 
Marshal, ob. 14135- ob, 1379, 8-p. 


m. John de, Mowbray, 2d Duke, Margaret, eld. dau. sr ny "7 Howard, 
i t. 


@. 143 T coheir. 
a b 











* Our Correspondent had deduced the office of Earl Marshal from Gilbert de Clare, 

Earl of Pembroke, father of Richard Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1176, and whose 

| hter and heiress Isabel married William Marshal Earl of Pembroke; but there is lit- 

i tle doubt that the office was always held by the family of Marshal; from which indeed they 
derived their name. Evirt, 
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List of existing Baronies by Writ. 
b 


a 
=| poeerserieet 
m John de Mowbray, 3d Duke, . John Howard, created Duke of Norfolk and Earl 


ob, 1461.== Marshal, ob. 1485.== 


PART: 1.] 


m- John de Mowbray, 4th Duke, ob. 1475,s.p. | From whom the present Duke of 
Norfolk *. 


The following are, I believe, the only Baronies ly Writ now in existence t. 


Barony. Date. In whom vested. Heir or beirs. 
De ee ©1264 the Baroness son, 
Le Despenser ee 12964 the Baron son. 
Clinton es ©1299 the Baron brother. 
Ferrers 1299 Marq. Townshend brother. 
De Clifford «+ ©1299 the Baron sisters & their heirs. 
tMulton of Gillesland ... 1307 Lord Dacre +. brother. 
Botetourt + 1308 .. Duke of Beaufort ... son. 
Zouche - 1308 ... the Baron +++ daughters. 
Audley 1313 .. the Baron e+e SOU. 
Willoughby of Eresby 1313 the Baroness +++ «SOR. 
Dacre es §=1321 «4. the Baron brother. 
Grey of Ruthyn e+ §=1324 «. the Baroness aunt. 
Molines es 1347 .. Marq. of Hastings brother. 
Beauchamp of Bletsho ... 1363 ... Duke of Gordon oe Sisters. 
Botreaux «» 1363 ... Marq. of Hasti see: brother, 
1Scrope of Bolton 1371 - Charles Sein, Us, -+» brother. 
Hungerford +» 1496 ... Marg.of Hastings ... brother. 
Say and Sele e+ 1447 «2 the Baron eee 80D. 
Hastings --» 1461 ... Marg. of Hastings ... brother. 
Willoughby de Broke 1492... the Baron ~ see brother. 
Conyers es ©1509 Duke of Leeds son. 
Windsor es 1529 ... Earl of Ptymouth son. 
Mordaunt ee» 1532§ ... Duke of Gordon ess = Sisters. 
Paget. ose 1550 ... Marg. ofAnglesea ... son. ‘ 
Compton 1572 ... Marg. Townshend ... brother. 
Norris 1572 ... Earl of Abingdon ++ SON. 
Howard of Walden + 1579 .. the Baron -«» brother, 
Clifton : 1608 ... Earl of Darnley son. 
Strange ee $1628 Duke of Atholl son. 

Yours, &c. L, 


Wavendon, Bucks, 


in the attempt of different writers to 
Mr. Ursax, ‘lone 08. 


establish the validity of their respective 


T ‘HE Selby igree and Selby 

claims, a been so often 
discussed, revived, and re-revived, are 
again, it appears, to Assume a new 


details: but the subject has been so 
much hackneyed, that your readets 
would scarcely have patience to sub- 
mit to a perusal of two of. the later 








shape under the labours of Mr. Saul. 
It would have afforded much amuse- 
ment to exhibit.a review of the several 
varieties which have been observable 


publications which must necessaril 
introduce such a narrative. I will 
therefore content myself with an an- 
swer to the inquiry respecting “* find- 





* It.is true that the present Duke of Norfolk is the heir male of John, 1st Duke of 
Norfolk, but his right to the office of Earl Marshal is not derived from that descent, but 
ftom a grant by Charles the Second in 1672, to his ancestor Henry, Earl of Norwich, 
who succeeded his brother, Thomas the 5th Duke, as 6th Duke of Norfolk in 1677. Epi. 

+ We have printed this list in our Correspondent’s own words ; but it is to be observed, 
that Baronies which are in abeyance must be deemed to exist. Many of those enume- 
rated have not been admitted to be vested in the individuals entitled to them; and he has 
omitted one, which is in the same situation as those of Multon and Scrope, namely, the 
Barony of Clifford, created by Writ in 1628, and which is now-vested in the Duke of De- 
venshire, » Eprr. 

‘3 These Baronies have not been claimed, but there is no doubt as to their being now 
vested in the persons mentioned. 

§ 4 May, 21 Hen. VIII, i.e. anno 1529. Enpit. 
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ing out the marriage of Richard and 
Isabella Selby, and the- baptism of 
nheir son, the first’ James, somewhere 
between 1620 and 1630, probably at 
or near Carlisle,” by stating that in 
en elaborate pedigree which was 
brought forward some few years ago 
by certain Bedfordshire claimants of 
the Selby property, supported by most 
determined and solemn assurances of 
the documents on which they rested 
their claims being authentic, the first 
James Selby, as they call him, is de- 
scribed to be the son of Joun, not of 
Ricwarp. And in another pedigree, 
drawn up with probably-equal care, 
and supported certainly with as great 
pertinacity, the said James is made the 
son of Winztane Selby, not of Rr- 
CHARD. - 

Now, Mr. Urban, the claimants 
appearing to agree in this, that his mo- 
ther’s name was Isabel, and Mr. Saul 
averring that his father’s name was 
Richard, perhaps it may answer the 
desired purpose to assume that ‘ they 
all had her. to wife,” like the “‘ seven 
brethren,” mentioned in the Gospel ; 
and as, according to the several ac- 
counts which have been -already ob- 
ligingly laid before the public (all of 
them, as we are assured, from authen- 
tic documents), “ John Selby died in 
1633,” ** Richard 22d October, 1634,” 
and “* William 10 Feb. 1635 ;"—the 
old lady having, it seems, been very 
expeditious in her manauvres: and, 
moreover, as ‘‘ James Selby” is said, 
on the same good authority, to have 
-heen “ married in 1655!” I presume 
to hope that such information will save 
a great deal of trouble, and perhaps 
enable the new claimants to answer 
their own questions satisfactorily, or 
supply materials for fair and Jegitimate 
inference, with regard to the important 
subject of their inquiry. Not know- 
jug in what manner to make a more 
Mirect reply to the Inquirer, perhaps, 
Mr. Urban, you will be so good as to 
become my treasurer, and to receive 
the one hundred guineas, which, I 
doubt not, the Inquirer will think 
such a communication deserves, and 
which he very liberally offers, and 
which might be much worse applied 
than in thus eliciting such important 
information ! F. Y.E. 


Mr. Ursan, June 15. 


«yA MONGST the various doubts 
which pass through an inquisi- 








{xcvir, 


tive mind respecting the truth of 
Christianity, perhaps there is none 
which is so calculated to puzzle and 
confound, as the conviction that ‘the 
great majority of mankind have always 
been ignorant of its existence, and un- 
acquainted with its doctrines. ‘The 
Christian world,” as it is called, is-but 
of small extent, embracing not more 
than one-fifth of the population of the 
earth. If the inhabited world were 
divided into thirty parts, it would be 
found that nineteen of them are still 
owen by pagans, six by Jews and 

lahometans, and five only by Chris- 
tians of all denominations.” —Jones's 
Dict. of Religious Opinions. 

This objection has accordingly al- 
ways been urged by deists as an insur- 
mountable argument against the truth 
of Christianity, and it is in fact the 
main pillar of modern infidelity. 
Hence it is that so many of our tra- 
vellers return home either secret or 
avowed unbelievers. Nor do I re- 
member ever to have seen this objec- 
tion fully and fairly answered, ull I 
met with a recent publication on “ The 
Nature and Extent of the Christian 
Dispensation, with reference to the 
Salvability of the Heathen.” © In this 
work it is unanswerably demonstrated 
from Scripture, that the dispensation 
of the Gospel extends to all mankind, 
and that every human being comes 
into the world 4n a salvable condition, 
in virtue of tlie atonement which has 
been made for the sins of the world. 

The argument is altogether scriptu- 
ral, and. is carried on through the 
Adamic, Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian economies. It is supported 
by a large mass of authority, from the 
most eminent English and foreign di- 
vines. Perhaps there is rather a re- 
dundancy than a want of evidence; 
but this is a fault which may be easily 
excused on a subject at once so ob- 
scure and interesting. When a voyager 
has met with a coast before undescrib- 
ed, or very imperfectly laid down by 
preceding navigators, we allow him 
to trace every point and nuok of land; 
and even so it is with the doctrine of 
heathen redemption, which is the 
terra incognita of theology, and which 
is now first laid open to the wondering 
eye of the Christian student. , 

But the most important part of this 
theory of Christianity consists in its 
application to-those controversies which 
have hitherto divided the opinions of 
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Christendom. It not only destroys the 
main objections of noe heey but it 
ofiers the readiest method to demons- 
wate the errors of Popery, of Calvinists, 
and of Unitarians. By subverting the 
doctrine, ‘‘that there is no salvation 
out of the Church,” Popery loses its 
fundamental tenet. By establishing 
the salvability of the heathen, it illus- 
trates the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion, as relative to all professing Chris- 
tians, and by identifying the offices of 
Christ, as the Creator, Saviour, and 
Judge of all men, with the attributes 
of Deity, it unanswerably establishes 
his divinity. 

Upon the whole, I am persuaded 
that this work is worthy of serious at- 
tention, for its originality and import- 
ance. Without disturbing any of our 
doctrines of orthodox theology, it sheds 
light and lustre on the whole scheme 
of human redemption. It brings the 
whole history of the Bible into con- 
tact with the principles of moral 
science; it uses Philosophy as the 
hand-maid of Religion; and without 
diminishing our zeal for missionary 
exertions, it inculeates that charity 
“‘which hopeth all things, and which 
never faileth.” : 

Aw Oxp CorrEsPONDENT, 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 


S a constant reader of the Gen- 

tleman’s Magazine, I am inclined 
to think the following history of a dia- 
mond will not be thought uninterest- 
ing. I claim no merit in this paper 
beyond copying it “from Mr. James 
Forbes’s ‘Travels through a part of 
India. ee 


‘** During my residence in Astra- 
khan, I became acquainted with the 
heirs of the late Grigori Safarof Sha- 
frass, the Armenian who sold the 
celebrated large Diamond, which is 
now set in the imperial sceptre of 
Russia. The history of this Diamond, 
which holds so distinguished a place 
among those of the very first water, 
may prabably afford entertainment to 
my readers; as I shall thereby refute 
many false reports which have been 
circulated on this subject. 

Shah Nadir had in his throne two 
principal Indian diamonds, one which 
was called the Sun of the Sea; and the 
pther, the.Moon of the Mountain., Ag 
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the time of his assassination many pre- 
cious ernaments belonging to the 
Crown were pillaged, and afterwards 
secretly disposed of by the soldiers who 
shared the plunder. 

Shafrass, commonly known at As- 
trakhan by the name of Millionshik, 
or the man of millions, then resided at 
Rassora with two of his brethren. One 
day a chief-of Avganians applied to 
him, and secretly proposed to sell for a 
very moderate sum the before-men- 
tioned Diamond, which probably was 
that called the Moon of the Mountain, 
a. ar with a very large emerald, a 
ruby of a considerable size, and other 
precious stones of less value. . Shafrass 
was astonished at the offer, and pre- 
tending that he had not a sufficient 
sum to purchase these jewels, he de- 
manded time to consult with his bre- 
thren on the subject. The vender, pro- 
bably from suspicious motives, did not 
again make his appearance. 

Shafrass, with the approbation of his 
brethren, immediately went in search 
of the stranger with the jewels; but 
he had left Bassora,. The Armenian, 
however, met him accidentally at 
Bagdad, and concluded the bargain by 
paying him fifty thousand piasters for 
all the jewels in his possession, Shaf- 
rass and his brothers being conscious 
that it was necessary to observe, the 
most profound secrecy respecting this 
purchase, resolved, on account of their 
commercial connection, to remain at 
Bassora. After a lapse of 12 years, 
Grigori Shafrass, with the consent of 
his brothers, set off with the largest of 
the jewels, which had till then been 
concealed ; he directed his route through 
Sham to Constantinople, and afier- 
wards by land through Hungary and 
Selicia to the city of Amsterdam, 
where he publicly offered his jewels 
for sale. The English Government is 
said to have been among the. bidders, 
The Court of Russia sent for the large 
Diamond, with a proposal to reim- 
burse all reasonable expences, if the 
Eee should not be agreed upon. 

Vhen the Diamond arrived, the Rus- 
sian Minister Count Parim made the 
macaroni 9 to Shafrass, whose ne- 
gociator M. Lasaraf was then jeweller 
to the Court. Besides the patent of 
hereditary nobility demanded by the 
vender, he was to receive an annual 

nsion of six thousand rubles during 


ife, five hundred thousaad mubles. ia 
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cash, one-fifth part of which was to 
be payable on demand, and the re- 
mainder in the space of ten years, by 
regular instalments. The capricious 
Shafrass likewise claimed the honour 
of nobility for his brothers, and va- 
rious other immunities or advantages, 
and persisted so obstinately in his de- 
aati, that the negotiation was frus- 
trated, and the Diamond returned. 

Shafrass was now in great perplexity. 
He had involved himself in expences, 
was obliged to pay interest for consider- 
able sums he had borrowed, and there 
was no prospect of selling the jewel 
to advantage. His negotiators left 
him in that perplexity, in order to 
profit by his mismanagement. To 
elude his creditors, he was obliged to 
abscond to Astrakhan. 

At length the negotiation with Rus- 
sia was recommenced by Count Gri- 
gory Grigoriwitsh Orlof, who was af- 
terwards created Prince of the empire, 
and the Diamond was purchased for 
four hundred and fifty thousand rubles 
ready money, together with the grant 
of Russian nobility. Of this sum it is 
said one hundred and twenty thousand 
rubles fell to the share of the nego- 
tiators for commission, interest, and 
similar expences. 

Shafrass settled at Astrakhan, and 
his riches, which by inheritance de- 
volved on his daughters, have, by che 
extravagance of his sons-in-law, been 
in a great measure dissipated.” 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 

HENEVER we revise the con- 

duct of men who have signalised 
themselves by some powerful effort of 
genius, judgment, or policy, we are 
apt either religiously or philosophically 
to trace their conduct up to some pre- 
dominant passion, and to descant freely 
on the motive from the overt act; and 
taking the latter as unequivocal evi- 
dence, we proceed as unsparingly to 
condemn the former. The passions 
are generally charged with a strong 
ropensity to evil, and as all things 
Lemen must be imperfect, or at least 
mixed, the instances upon record on 
which most writers have dwelt for 
their moral examples, have generally 
been adopted from the numerous host 
of those which are rather to be beheld 
as beacons than as guides, The minor 
incentives to evil or to good, which 
make up the suinmary of human con- 
duet, arc absorbed and forgotten cither 


[xevir. 


in the more shining talents, the more 
a, the more munificent and il- 
ustrious opportunity for virtue—or the 
more debased by conspicuous and 
violent prepeeete. This is a wise dis- 
pensation, for it keeps the great whole 
upon an even balance—all the multi- 
farious gradations of rank contribute to 
fill the parts allotted to them—the 
more elevated be the rank or talent, 
the greater is the necessity to study its 
proper use, and the more awful is the 
responsibility attached to it; but it is 
the part of those who look on, without 
acting, to forbear in their judgment 
before they adopt the evidence offered, 
and see whether it comes from the 
partiality of friends and. partisans, or 
from the sinister design of enemies. 

If all history were true, as recited, 
posterity might readily jadge of the 
characters which it has recorded ; we 
might then decide with Lingard that 
the imputations against Charles 1X, 
and his family, were unjust on the St. 
Barthelemy—or we might adopt the 
luminous pages of Gibbon for the 
orthodoxy of our creed. 

The leading characters which all 
historians have set on high before our 
view, must be carefully inspected be- 
fore their dominant passion can pass 
any impartial. sentence—and their 
speeches must also be reviewed, before 
they can be adopted and believed to 
have been delivered by the great men 
whose names they bear. The question 
is, whether any dominant passion docs 
govern the human mind, and excite to 
the appropriate actions? Let us refer 
to a few cases. 

The dominant passion of Tiberius is 
said, by a female writer,of great perspi- 
cuity, though yet anonymous, to have 
been dissimulation—of which Tacitus 
has drawn the brief but very acute 
outline. 

** Jam corpus, jam vires, nondum dissi- 
mulatio deserebat. Jdem animi rigor, ser- 
mone ac vultu intentus, quesita interdum 
comitate, quamvis manifestam defectione 
tegebat.” Annal. Lib. 6. c. 1. 

It is a point in physiognomy well 
worthy of due frm and observa- 
tion, that this animi rigor should be 
found zs an exterior mark of inward 
dissinvulation, if the language of Taci- 
tus bears this construction—but it will 
require more than present notice to 
discern whether it is justified by fact. 
It is said that this dominant passion 
operated to his latest moment! 
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Also, the Duke D’Epernon, a man 
of consummate pride, who during his 
whole life time had piqued himself in 
expressing some mark of pride in all 
he said or did; thus after a long illness 
and extreme old age had greatly sub- 
dued him, this propensity was manifest 
at his last hour. An ecclesiastic who 
had administered to him the last office 
of his religion, led him to express his 
forgiveness of all his enemies and all 
his servants who had offended, and de- 
sired him to declare that he also asked 
the pardon of those whom he had 
offended, kpowing that he had but a 
few days before illtreated a person then 
in his service. But the proposition 
did not fail to irritate him, and he 
answered inan animated tone of voice, 
that it was enough that he had pardoned 
those who had displeased him, and 
that it had never been known that for 
a man to die properly, a master should 
be bound to make the amende honour- 


able to all his domestics. Gerard. 
Bayle. 
Again: few ambitious men are 


capable of retracting whenever much 
shame can attach to their recantation : 
public fame is their 


** Ruling passion strong in death 
The Duke De Guise protested his 


innocence of the massacre of Vassi 
during his life-time, and continued to 
do so in his Jast moments. 

It is difficult for the charitable tem- 
per of posterity to take the Duke's 
own evidence ; and if it is rejected, it 
hecomes more difficult to anticipate 
the final judgment which may be 
passed upon the act and the falsehood 
together ! 

is brother the Cardinal de Lor- 
taine boasted in the Council of having 
the hatred of the Huguenots, but not 
contented with sending them all to the 
Inquisition for the libels with which 
they were charged, he extended his 
indjgnation against all Protestants 
Tikewise. This dominant revenge was 
increased by his religious fanaticism, 
and thus ministering to and inflaming 
each other, he died in the midst of 
their overwhelming fury! How much 
better a Christian and philosopher 
would he have lived and died, and 
how much higher would have stood 
the pillar on which his trophies were 
hung, if he had followed the patience 
and forbearance of his Divine Master, 

Gent. Mac. Suppl, XCVIT. Part I. 
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who when ‘‘he was reviled, reviled 
not again.” 

Neither the Duke nor his reverend 
brother the Cardinal checked their ca- 
reer one moment to reflect, that while 
they were retorting so violently upon 
the Huguenots, it was their own spi- 
rit of persecution, and their own 
selfish pride, that had made those men 
their enemies; and that their whole 
efforts ‘would very soon become as the 
waste scum upon the surface of the 
living waters, easily discernible, and as 
easily cast away ! 

But let us change the scene. Perhaps 
these men had never been well taught, 
for what tutor could adopt so high a 
lesson as the superiority of humility 
and conciliation ; a temper habitually 
nourished in lofty superintendance can 
ill discover what it is to be truly great; 
our late illustrious Commander in 
Chief was honoured and beloved for 
his urbanity and condescension,—and 
he died in charity with all men ! 

The history of Joseph furnishes a 
celebrated instance of a dominant pas- 
sion for the imitation of great men. 
Raised from inferior rank to the highest 
in the government of a powerful na- 
tion, he is in every stage of his splen- 
did career the minister of truth, of for- 
bearance, of rigid prudence, of wise 
foresight, of generous sentiment, and 
of filial respect. His duty was supe- 
rior to all ambition ; his public service 
was free from corruption; he served 
his royal master and his people also 
with equal justice; and eo as he 
had lived, the monument of these vir- 
tues; his dominant passion was an 
unswerving integrity, and he main- 
tained it to his latest hour. 

Aristides the Just, whose general 
character rose superior to every ca- 
lumny, furnished every good example, 
raised him above every wish for roc 
and closed in poverty; this was ‘his 
dominant passion. He was the rival 
of Themistocles, by whose influence 
he was banished from Athens for ten 
years; but before six years had ex- 
pired, be was recalled by his people 
(ante ©. 484). In the representation 
of one of the tragedies of Zschylas, a 
sentence was expressed concerning 
moral goodness, when every eye was 
withdrawn from the actor, and fixed 
upon Aristides. When he was hear- 
ing a complaint, the plaintiff stated 
the injuries which his opponent™had 
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committed against Aristides; ‘* men- 
tion the wrongs which you have re- 
eeived,” replied the equitable Judge, 
**] sit here as Judge, and the law-suit 
is yours, and not mine.” (C. Nep. and 
Piat. in Vith—Lempriere.) The pride 
of justice and truth thus put to shame 
the sinister insinuation of the selfish 
orator who was looking for the weight 
of his own ill-placed allusion. 

In our own times the predominant 
passion exerted for public good was 
most evident in John Howard, who 
left all his domestic cares and comforts, 
and faced the dangers of wretchedness 
and infection to produce a general im- 
provement in the hard lot of those 
who are condemned to hopeless impri- 
sonment, not only in his own country, 
but in other nations of the Continent. 
He brought to light not only their suf- 
ferings, but also the causes, and those 
relieved in great degree the dreadful 
results. 

These are cases in which the predo- 
minant passion is stimulated by a dis- 
interested and unrelaxing pursuit of 

eneral good; in which all personal 
fear is wholly discarded ; in which if 
the love of fame can be found, it is an 
ingredient that does not here render 
the cup either tasteless or over-charged ; 
and in which J rather expect to find 
that the most strict investigator of mo- 
tives will not find reason to dispute 
the merit or deny the grace of pure 
example ; and will readily agree in my 
proposition, that the dominant passion 
—_ not so often be the servant of 
evil, as of general and personal good, 
although it may be more usually cited 
in that class. 

The late Bishop Heber of Calcutta 
would be forced to acknowledge that 
his predominant passion was to per- 
form his Christian calling, and that 
though his own inclination might 
have led him to enjoy at Hodnet the 
blessings with which his lot had sur- 
rounded him, yet that he was bound 
to yield all these and more, in order 
to take the arduous and wider field of 
duty in India, to meet labour and fa- 
tigue, and to brave the dangers of cli- 
mate, in order to become the instru- 
ment of spreading far and wide amon 
converted nations the consolations, a 
to confirm the faith, of the reformed 
apostolic Church ; and he yielded up 
his spirit in the act of his episcopal 
duty. a. H. 








Dr. Paley. 


Mr. Ursax, Salisbury, June 10. 
Te writer of a recent ingenious 


publication (‘ Four Years in 
France”) has undertaken to draw, in 
the New Monthly Magazine of Fe- 
bruary, the character of a late eminent 
author, under the title of ** Conversa- 
tions of Paley,” in which he has in- 
terspersed so many unjustifiable reflec- 
tions on the conduct of that respecta- 
ble man, as well as on the venerable 
Establishment of which he was so 
bright an ornament, that I trust it 
will not be found inconsistent with 
the plan of your work, to admit a few 
observations on this performance. 

It has been well observed that little 
advantage can be derived to the public, 
and still less to the rising generation, 
by recording the foibles of the illus- 
trious dead. Their characters are in- 
deed a national property, and whoever, 
by his representations, and still more 
by his mistakes, diminishes the gene- 
ral respect in which their memories 
are held, may he said to sully the 
splendour of our national fame, and to 
loosen the influence which excellence 
should inspire. I am unwilling to 
accuse the writer in question of a ma- 
licious desire of misrepresentation ; but 
his history which is before the world, 
as well as the evidence of his present 
memoir, too plainly demonstrate that 
he was utterly incapable of duly ap- 
preciating the great man whom he has 
pores to delineate. That Paley, 
ike others even greater than himself, 
did occasionally unstring his bow, and 
indulge himself in playful conversa- 
tion, is sufficiently evident; but if 
these ‘‘nuge”’ must be recorded, let 
them not be burthened with more 
meaning than was intended at the 
moment; and let the writer, in com- 
mon justice, be certain that he fuily 
comprehended it. But the present 
narrator, even supposing him suffi- 
ciently qualified for the task, admits 
that he ‘* was not an ear-witness 
every saying thus set down,” and there- 
fore trusts for the truth of ‘* some” of 
his anecdotes to ** persons of all credit,” 
who probably may have received thei 
with numberless additions from twenty 
other sources; yet a classical reporter 
might be cautious of such testimony, 
remembering the well-known charac- 
ter of rumour, 


{xevit. 


“Tam ficti, pravique tenax quam nuncia veri.” 


{ admit, however, the anecdote in 
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PART L.] 
3, as genuine, since it relates to 
Piereelf, when being asked by Paley 


some trifling question, as to the choice 
of a dish at dinner, ‘* he endeavoured 
to answer it in choice and correct 
phraseology.” But he continues, “ not 
allowing me to finish it, Paley cried 
out, Aye! I see you are for pork stakes, 
&e. &c.” His able defence of the Ja- 
cobites at p. 8, whose party Paley did 
not think was then so strong, may be 
added as a pendent. And when in an 
atgument on the comparative advan- 
tages of youth and age, our writer 
ventures to differ from the subject of 
his memoir, who in answer to his pro- 
= certainly, as he observes, ‘‘ cut 

im short” with a “hold your tongue, 
you know nothing of the matter.” 
Gentle reader! is it very difficult, 
whatever this sapient person may have 
written or thought of Paley, to collect 
from his own account what Paley 
thought of him? 

He proceeds to relate that, when 
noticing his library, Paley, after he 
had observed his other works, ‘‘ seemed 
to look about forhis ‘ Philosophy.’ But” 
(continues this immaculate collector) 
“he might reasonably doubt whether 
it would be allowed a place on the 
shelf of an honest man’s library. 
There it was, however, the rascally 
book, and I did not say, that to read 
it once was to read it once too often!” 
How the author himself might reason- 
ably doubt that his own performance 
would be allowed a place in an honest 
man’s library, is, I confess, Sir, beyond 
my comprehension, and probably be- 
yond that of most of his readers ; for 
were it admitted that the object of 
Paley’s Philosophy were as noxious as 
the objector presumes it to be, yet the 
suthor himself (and one on the sub- 
ject of morals), who was not con- 
strained to publish the work, would 
surely be of different opinion. It 
could answer no purpose to him, to 
give knowingly to the world a system 
of erroneous precepts; for its rece 
tion as such could in no conceivable 
manner have forwarded his views, but 
must have had the effect, even to his 
own conception, of diminishing his 
répotation for judgment and virtue.— 
So fat, however, I agree with the 
anecdotist, that he himself had read 
the book once too often; for there 
could be little hope after this declara- 
tion, that any number of perusals 
would have enabled him to compre- 
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hend and duly appreciate the system of 


this celebrated performance. ‘To him- 
self, therefore, the time so spent must 
have been time thrown away! Let 
him not, however, continue in the 
presumption, which he has erroneously 
taken up, that the tutors of Cambridge 
think it necessary to neutralize by 
their remarks, either the principles, 
the consequences, or the illustrations 
of Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Having 
been educated at one of the largest col- 
leges in that University, I can confi- 
dently assert, that in my examination 
with many fellow students, in that 
work, a | in the preceding lectures 
upon it, not a single syllable (accord- 
ing to the best of my recollection), of 
reprehension or of qualification ever 
passed the lips of our able tutors; nor 
did I ever hear, that in other colleges 
any neutralization of Paley’s doctrines 
was considered necessary. The basis 
on which this system of morals is 
reared, is found so consistent with 
religious knowledge and humau expe- 
rience, that the tutors of Cambridge 
have not thought it necessary to lessen 
its efiect by minute objections; and 
their pupils, trained by mathematical 
studies to close induction and reference 
to principles, they consider as not likel 
to be led away by any occasional lati- 
tude of expression. This anecdotist, 
with others of his own calibre, may 
object to expedience as the test of mo- 
val action, but the Cambridge siudent 
recollects that the expedience of Paley, 
through the whole course of his work, 
is the tendency of an action to pro- 
mote the general good; and that this 
rule proceeds on the presumption that 
the Almighty wills and wishes the 
happiness of his creatures. 

A Catholic convert dismisses the 
subject of the University by reprehend- 
ing the system of requiring from its 
graduates a subscription to the Articles 
of our national Church! and he pa- 
triotically laments the consequent ex- 
clusion of “ four-fifths of his Majesty's 
subjects from its advantages.” How 
far a relaxation of the present rules 
would be expedient in this respect, it 
is not now necessary to inquire; but ] 
will venture to observe, that whatever 
computation he may be pleased to 
make of the general body of Dissenters, 
there is not one-fifth of those whose 
circumstances and views lead them to 
a college education, who are thus de- 
barred from their desire. Wealth, 6r 
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at least competence, which is generally 
necessary for this advantage, are found 
in their acquisition to diminish the ef- 
fects of sectarian prejudices and aspe- 
rities. Of the Presbyterians of liberal 
birth and habits, many may be fairly 
presumed to prefer for other reasons, 
the northern Universities. | Others 
among them have not thought their 
own notions of a Church government 
a sufficient reason for debarring their 
offspring from exercising their own 
discretion in this respect. The fol- 
lowers of Whitfield and Wesley fre- 
quently admit our Articles as _con- 
firmatory of their own tenets. With 
respect to the gentry born and educated 
in the Catholic persuasion, of whom L 
would speak with feelings of respect, 
some of the most distinguished among 
them have not declined a residence at 
Cambridge; and although the obsta- 
cles to their obtaining degrees may by 
some be regretted, yet their numbers 
can add but little to those who are ex- 
cluded. Nor do | presume that the 
lists can be greatly swelled by the 
English converts to that faith in the 
nineteenth century. 

His liberal plan of drawing foreign- 
ers to our colleges, by conferring de- 
grees on persons of all persuasions, I 
presume he may have adopted as a 
traveller from the Catholic Universi- 
ties of Salamanca, Coimbra, and the 
Italian States. But why should this 
formidable controversialist suppose that 
the ‘‘aspirants to degrees in divinity 
subscribe with a sigh or a smile?” 
Does he measure the general belief in 
our Articles with that given by Ro- 
manists to the infallibility of his own 
Church, and to the miracles recorded 
as performed by the host of saints in 
his own calendar? Does he think it 
a trifling matter to charge the subject 
of his memoir (p. 11) with insincerity 
of attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land, of which he was both a minister 
and a dignitary? However he may 
have imbibed from foreign connexions 
and Catholic associations the notion 
that disregard and insincerity are foi- 
bles both venal and general in his own 

rsuasion, he may be assured that 

ere, so far from ‘* few condemning,” 
such sentiments would be universally 
condemned, and would lessen the weight 
of any character and reputation. How- 
ever Paley may have desired a more 
eneral siegednaiiel in the National 


hurch, does it follow (except to the 
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most blundering intellects) that he was 
dissatisfied with its doctrines? His 
writings [ am_ persuaded -will be 
searched in vain for such a proof, and 
it would require an infinitely more 
acute, unimpeached, and accuraie au- 
thority to establish so grave a charge 
from his conversation. 

U shall not trouble you with his ob- 
servations on Catholic Emancipation 
(p. 15), except to observe that he ob- 
jects to Paley’s arguments as political 
rather than dogmatic, whilst in the 
same page he himself observed that 
** religion is also politics.” He after- 
wards accuses him of inconsistency, in 
subsequently propounding the expe- 
dience of rendering the Catholic faith 
the established sdiaien of Ireland, as 
if that measure would involve ad/ the 
consequences of Emancipation. But 
‘*it is possible,” as this brilliant po- 
lemic observes, that ‘‘he may have 
converted Paley to a sense of justice,” 
or possibly, as he continues, the Sub- 
Dean “never cared about the sub- 
ject on which he conversed, except as 
a subject of conversation, for he never 
seemed to care seriously about any 
thing.” It may, [ think, at least be 
inferred, from this and ether admis- 
sions, that Paley certainly did not cure 
to argue seriously with such a compa- 
nion. Of some of his anecdotes the 
best that can be said of them is, that 
they are utterly trifling and worthless; 
others, however, are not Without point 
and amusement. That of the recruit 
(p. 9) is commendable, if the coat of 
arms is apocryphal (for Paley was of 
an ancient gentleman's family), and 
the por of parenthesis” may raise 
a smile. I will admit also, that the 
general tenour of the narrative is free 
from acrimony and ill temper ;—but 
such negative qualities will not com- 
pensate with the public for a character 
of Paley esate on feeble powers, 
false views, religious prejudices, and | 
might perhaps reasonably add, wilful 
misrepresentation, mixed up as it is 
with perpetual though childish objec- 
tions against the Protestant Religion. 
Iam not induced to make these ob- 
servations as a clergyman justly indig- 
nant at this covert attack on his faith ; 
I am a layman, but one among thou- 
sands indebted to the great man here 
traduced for what fixed principles I 
have imbibed of virtue, morality, and 
religion ; as such, a sense of gratitude 
cals for my aniimadversions, and | 
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doubt vot that all who acknowledge 
the sane obligation, will not only par- 
don their publicity, but as readily 
(though more effectually) repel such 
noxious attacks on his illustrious name. 

Yours, &c. PHILOPALEUS. 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, May 7. 

AS several of your pages have lately 

been occupied . Clericus and 
Presbyter Orthodox, on the Apocrypha, 
allow a scrap or two of Chronology in 
addition to what | offered, May 1823. 
We again observe, that as Josephus 
had professedly a regard to the He- 
brew, his following the historical Es- 
dras shews the book called Ezra not 
in the Jewish canon when he wrote, 
and to have been an abridgment of 
Esdras, after the final desolation by 
the Romans against Barchachab. To 
read the historical Esdras in due order 
of time, at ch. ii. 15, we must go to 
ch. v. 7, to the end; return to ch. ii. 
16, and follow its close by ch, viii. and 
ix. to the close ; return to ch. v. 8, and 
read to the end of the seventh where 
the history closes. The whole, from 


the grant of Cyrus to the dedication of 


the Temple, contains the short space 
of 2i years, corresponding to the 21 
days Daniel fasted in the Temple, 
but which Josephus, from his igno- 
rance of Chronology, has extended to 
upwards of 200. This has been fa- 
vourable to applying the sevens in Da- 
niel to our Lord, from early times, by 
those Christians disposed to fetch im- 
puted righteousness and atonement 
from Gabriel’s sevens. 

After the transportation to Babylon 
for seventy years, till the land had 
tested for as many sabbaths as it had 
been deprived of under all the kings, 
we find at Babylon, Salathiel son of 
Neri, in the line of Christ, captain, 
and Esdras, the uncle of Jesus, son of 
Jozedek, high priest, 2 B. v. 16. To 
these two, Nebuchadnezzar, through 
Daniel, was favourable, but after his 
death Jehoiachim was released from 
a and Daniel neglected. This 
ed Esdras, in the 30th year, ch. iii. 
vy. 1, from the ruin of the city, to en- 
tertain great fear whether the a 
hood in his nephew Jesus, could get 
established. Salathiel the captain, who 
became the father of the promised 
righteous Lord, who was born at Babel, 
was named Zorobabel, reminds Esdras 
of his duty as high priest, which was 
followed by the archangel Uriel assur- 
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ing him the bride or true church should 
appear, and his wonders be seen, for 
his son Jesus should be revealed with 
those that be with him, and they that 
remain should a period within 400 
years rejoice. After this his son Christ 
(the anointed high priest) should die, 
and all that had (divine) life, and the 
world (or church), be turned into the 
old silence, seven days (or years), ch. 
vii. 30. 

While Esdras, in the priestly line, 
was in great trouble for the priesthood, 
Daniel, in the princely line, was con- 
cerned for the promised prince, the 
righteous lord Jeremiah foretold, who 
on earnest prayer learnt from the man 
Gabriel his birth at seven sevens, from 
the reading of Jeremiah’s roll, ch. xxxvi. 
Q, from whence Jerusalem, after being 
rebuilt, should continue sixty-two se- 
vens, when the anointed prince would 
be cut off from authority, and a seven 
years desolation follow, in the midst of 
which some would be compelled to 
covenant with the desolating prince to 
worship his gods. Pursuant to this, 
the righteous lord from David appear- 
ed, and was owned of Ged. The 
filthy garments of Jesus removed, and 
as Nehemiah in 3485 made known, 
the Urim and Thummim restored, 
when the prince and priest became 
established as the two anointed ones. 

Daniel's question, arising out of the 
seventy sevens of transgression, and 
the seventy years penance to follow, 
Gabriel refers to the reign of Zoro- 
babel’s line by sevens. He had seen 
in vision the times of Antiochus, be- 
fore he was referred to it by sevens, 
and Uriel told Esdras his vision was 
the same as what his brother Daniel 
had seen, ch. xii. 11, not then ex- 

lained. Uriel does not call Jesus the 
igh priest, Christ; for as not being 
then anointed, Urim and Thummim 
restored, nor filthy garments removed, 
the title was not in him. Put when 
Uriel, in the name of God, says, my 
son Jesus shall be revealed, and those 
that be with him shall rejoice within 
400 years, they in reaching from the 
vision 3446 to 3846, agree to the sevens 
in Daniel, 400 being a round number 
that ended within or before they closed 
with the death of God's anointed high 
priest Onias, 2 Mac. iv. 84, and all 
that were faithful unto death. The 
silence of seven days is shewn by the 
daily sacrifice being stopt seven years, 
as it did on going to Babylon, it being 
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just so long before the temporary 
Temple was set ap in Judith’s time, 
before Holofernes — into ae © 
compel the poor e to bow n 
to he ation Sonn The Greek 
shews this period in Daniel 2400 days; 
when the abomination of desolation 
was set up, 1290 were to remain ; and 
blessed would be those who should 
wait to 1335, the end it appears of An- 
tiochus. Thus considered, while the 
historical Esdras is the original from 
whence Ezra was taken, the propheti- 
cal Esdras is authority equal to Daniel ; 
one relating to the prince, the other to 
the priesthood after the captivity. 
When Uriel told Esdras few would 
be saved, his language was, ‘‘ Swallow, 
O my soul, understanding, and devour 
wisdom.” And when our Lord, appa- 
rently with his eye on Esdras, used 
the same language, happy were those 
Jews that made the same reply ; also, 
when in his language he said, ‘‘ how 
often would I have gathered you to- 
gether, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not ;” 
i. e. have him to rule over them as 
their Lord and only true God ; their 
Christ in whom was eternal life ; it 
shews in his time similar characters 
with those who left the holy cove- 
nant Nehemiah established, to cove- 
nant with Antiochus. This view 
establishes the Books of Maccabees as 
necessary as the Books that relate to 
the going and returning from Babel. 
One of the 22 Books, Josephus tells 
as the Jews were bound to regard, 
would be the Esdras and Nehemiah he 
followed; and the last of such 22, we 
learn from Origen, went under the 
title of Maccabees. As to prayer and a 
sin offering being made for some, the 
brave Judas considered they had in their 
hearts kept the covenant:—why should 
we sit in judgment on him, when we 
find Him to whom all judgment is 
committed at the temple when his 
feast of dedication was held? John x. 
22. In St. Paul’s time the whole 
work! bore witness to the faith of 
Rome, and hence why reject what she 
approved of in her pure state. 

. O. p. 315, errs in making the 
Zechariah our Lord alludes to the son 
of Jehoiada ; he is ex ressly called son 
of Barachiah, like Elihu in Job, his 
natural father being Iddo. This pro- 
phet, like Abel, seems slain on the 
great of atonement in the fourth 
year of the last Darius, exactly seventy 
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sevens of years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, by those ftom 

, ow his severe reproof 
fell. The Virgin Mary being in a line 
of females from Aaron, and by her 
father in a line of males from David's 
son Nathan, the prophet after noticing 
the house of Nathan, and the house of 
Levi as mourning, then notices the 
family of Shimei as having no house, 
but being in the family of his father; 
and as Shimei was the fifth from Zo- 
robabel, it shews the prophet very 
aged. As to the murder of this holy 
man, we learn it when Jeremiah in his 
lamentations, ch. ii. 10, exclaims, 
** shall the priest and the prophet be 
slain in the sanctuary of the Lord = 
the Targum refers it to Zechariah. 
The prophet himself says, “ they (the 
family of Shimei, and houses of Na- 
than and Levi) shall look upon me, 
whom they (from Babylon) Have 
pierced. Their having pierced him, 
shews it a dying prophecy, who with 
his greatantetype in view, adds, “ THEY 
(the holy line of Nathan and Levi) 
shall look upon HIM as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born.” 

Yours, &c. Joun Overton. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursayn, June 15. 
oe HE Law of the Road” is well 
known, as a tacit compact, 
perhaps peculiar to this country, which 
— much confusion, a adds no 
ittle to the security of travellers. It 
has been versified thus, as probably you 
know: 
The law of the road is a paradox quite ; 

For, riding or driving along, 

Ifyou keep to the left, you will always be right, 

But if to the right, you are wrong. 

As a supplement to this, I add a si- 
milar stanza, for the direction of those 
who walk the streetsof London ; where 
a tacit compact, on opposite terms, is 
tolerably established, but less gene- 
rally known. This is supposed to be 
subjoined to the other: 

In walking the streets, ’tis a different case, 
To the right you must constantly hear; 
While the /e/? must be /eft, a convenient space, 

For all that are meeting you there. 

Yours, &c. AMBULATOR. 

N.B. 1 wish your Correspondent, 
who favoured us with thé receipt for 
a Stump-pye (p. 320), tad told us 
where he toand it; and what connec- 
tion he thinks it has with the singulat 
term stump. ’ 
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PART 1.] 


Mr. Ursay, June 20. 


N the last edition of the a 
cal Dictionary by Chalmers, Wil- 
liam Ainsworth is now introduced * ; 
this article is copied from Watson's 
History of Halifax; stating, that the 
said Gentleman published a work in 
1650 called ‘* Triplex Memoriale,” &c. 
but as no other publication appears to 
be known of this writer, either by the 
Editor of the Dictionary or Mr. Wat- 
son, permit me, therefore, to present to 
your notice his volume of Sacred 
Poems, of which I have in my posses- 
sion an extremely fine copy; it con- 
tains 222 pages, printed in crown oc- 
tavo size, with a double-line border 
inclosing each page: it is a singular 
and very rare book ; and though I do 
not pretend to say it is unique, yet, 
with great research, 1 have never been 
able to discover an account of one 
copy in any catalogue or description of 
books; and as the rage for curious old 
poetry has by no means subsided, | 
presume many of your readers will be 
ratified, if you will allow the follow- 
ing title, &c. of this book to be in- 
serted in your valuable Miscellany. 


« Meputta Bistiorum, the Marrow of 
the Bille; or a Logico-theological Ana- 
lysis of every several Book of the Holy 
Scripture, together with so many English 
Poems, containing the Kegadaia, or con- 
tents of every several chapter in every such 
Book. Whereunto is added Chronologi- 
cal (marginal) Annotations of the Times and 
Seasons, wherein divers acts and occur- 
ences in the Holy Scripture hapned. Partly 
translated out of an Anonymus Latin Au- 
thour, and partly amplified and enlarged, 
for the benefit of all those that desire a 
short and. plentiful acquaintance with the 
Oracles of God, very useful for all Christian 
families. By William Ainsworth, grdo- 
Gueroyor, late Lecturer of St. Peter's, Ches- 
ter, London, Printed for George Calvert, 
at the’ Half Moon, in Paul’s Church Yard. 
1652. Epistle Dedicatory, To the Richt 
Worshipful Samuel Sunderland, Esq. W. 
Ainsworth dedicates this Book, intituled, 
“* The Marrow of the Bille,” and wishes all 
the comforts: contained in it. 

*« Wortuy Sir, 

**So much of this small Piece as was 

(originally) in Latine, was dedicated to no 
& personage than a Queen, viz. Queen 
Eiizabeth of blessed memory, whereupon 





* In the former editions of the Biog. 
Dictionary only two writers of the name of 
Ainsworth are found, viz. Henry, the com- 
mentator on the Pentateuch, &c. and Rolert, 
the compiler of the Latin Dictionary. 


© W. Ainsworth’s Sacred Poems. 
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I am induced and moved to think, that you 
possibly will not disdain the same, with ite 
additions in English. I am more confident 
in this particular, upon these two (very suf- 
ficient) grounds: 1, Your bountiful ac- 
eeptance of my Tripler Memoriale, which 
being of es little worth as bulk, was not 
worthy of such acceptance as it found with 
you. 2. The generous and cheerful in- 
eouragement (in the next place) which you 
have alwayes given me in this enterprize, 
which certainly had not been able to have 
looked upon the light, had not you pus 
spirit into your servant, to travel it to the 
birth, 

** Sir, Now that it is by God’s Provi+ 
dence and your favour, so (incompleatly) 
finished, as it is: it layes itself at your feet, 
and acknowledges you for an eminent, 
though (poor) me for the next, and imme 
diate cause of itself, ard will williagly 
beare no name but yours. Only if you 
please, with as much cheerfulness to look 
upon it, as you did to heare it, when it was 
but in the conception and generation, you 
shall infinitely, in the first place, deserve of 
me, and not a little of many others, who by 
your means do compasse an help to bring 
them to a speedy acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. 

** Sir, He that wrote the short exem- 
plar hereof in Latine, undertook thus much 
of it, that it would make a may both lonum 
Textualem,and bonumTheologum, a good Text- 
man and a good Divine, and truly I confesse 
it would do so, to those that were not con- 
founded with his brevity, but I am much 
more bold to undertake it of this, wherein 
I have endeavoured more intelligihleness 
and perspicuity. If any man that savours 
of the things of God, read this book with- 
out abundance of profit, let me bear the 
blame for ever, for my épya, 4pya, my im- 
pertinent and unprofitable urs, t if 
every such man that sees and reads it be 
hereby enriched to God-ward and eternal 
life, 1 am sure you wil think you have in- 
couraged me to good purpose, and rejoice 
that you are the instrument of advancing, 
not of darkning, knowledge, which will con- 
tract and concentre upon you many prayers 
of many people, besides, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
though always unfortunate, 
Feb. 17, 1651. W. Ainsworth. 
To THe Reaper. 
Gentle Reader, 

Angeli discunt Analysi, The Angels (they 
say) learne by way of Analysis, and for 
ought I know, it is the best way too for 
mau to learn; ergo, I have here presented 
unto thee these few divine Analyses for 
thy edification. If thou complain of over 
brevity in respect of variety of matter, I 
answer, they aré long enough to acquaint 
thee with the order of the Scriptires, 
which is the most Sovereign means for the 
attaining of knowledge; besides, Lrevitas est 
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mater memoria, elsi intelligentia noverca, 
brevity is the mother of memory, though 
the stepmother to understanding, and so 
recompences in one thing what it wants 
in another. And indeed it is not to tell 
how that notions, though but raw at the 
first, closely laid up in the memory, and 
again drawn out by the Reminiscentia, or 
remembrance, and represented to the medi- 
tation, do wonderfully multiply and improve 
themselves. But if thou canst not learne 
so well by the Analysis, here is a Synthe- 
sis, too, or a collection, and putting of 
things together in the several poems I 
withal present thee; perhaps thou mayst 
Jearn better by that. If thou canst nei- 
ther learn by analytical nor synthetical 
order, thy case is a great deal more lamen- 
table, for I suspect thee of a oxAnpoxapdia, 
and a reprobate sense. If thou object 
against my poetry, as too light for divine 
subjects (as indeed there is nothing more 
easie then to finde fault) Moses, Deborah, 
and Barak, Hanna, David, Solomon, Isaiah, 
Zachary and Elizabeth, Old Simeon, and 
the Virgin Mary, and all that ever spake 
to God in songs, numbers, and poetical gra- 
tulations will awarrant and hear me out in 
that. All Soules and Geniuses are not of a 
like temper, nor to be wrought upon after 
the same manner. Some are so harmo- 
niously- and tunably set, that they had 


rather read one line of a divine sonet or , 


me, than an hundredth in a dull and 
eavy phrase, which, though it may edifie, 
yet it doth not ravish, and so hath a 
more imperfect work upon the reader. 
Now in these cases it is not amisse if a 
minister imitate St; Paul in this thing, viz. 
in Lecoming al things to al men, that by all 
means he may gain some. This was my 
real intention in taking these paines, aud | 
trust (through God’s blessing) my inten- 
tions will not be frustrate. 

If thou object unto me, building upon 
another man’s foundation (as indeed this 
was but a small enchiridion when [ first 
medied with it), it is so ordinary and so 
Jawful, that it is more shame to upbraid it 
to another, then to be guilty of it : and thus 
(Gentle Reader) if thou wilt trouble me 
with no more objections, I shall trouble 
thee with no more apologies or answers, 
but humbly crave thy daily and importunate 
prayers for me, that I may be a faithful 
minister and steward in the Lord’s House, 
that at last I may give up my account 
with joy and boldnesse in that day when 
all the tribes of the earth shall mourn be- 
fore the Lord, to whom I shall also ever 
pray for thee, and for the Israel of God. 
Meantime taking leave of thee with the 
the Apostles’ ya:pe, commonly translated 
Farewell, I ain, 

The least of all God’s ministers, 

August 8, 1651. W. Ainsworth. 


Portraits of Lancashire Worthies ? 
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Here follows the body of the work ; 
the Biste Openep is in a larger type, 
but the Poems are printed with a 
smaller letter. Yours, &c. 

SurrLEY Wootmer. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, Manchester, June 18. 


AVING at length nearly com- 
pleted the arrangement of my 
Collections for the ‘* Lancastrenses 
Illustres,” I have still one or two dif- 
ficulties to contend with. I am there- 
fore under the necessity of requesting, 
through the medium of your useful 
Miscellany, such information respect- 
ing Portraits of the following indivi- 
duals, as your numerous contributors 
and readers may have it in their power 
to afford. 


William Booth, Archbishop of York, temp. 
Henry VI. 

Laurence Booth, Abp. of York, temp. Edw. 
IV. 


Thomas Lever, D.D. Master of St. John’s 

Coll. Camb. temp. Edw. VI. 

William Fleetwood, Recorder of London, 
temp. Eliz. 

Rich. ices Bp. of Durham, temp. Eliz. 
Jas. Pilkington, Bp. of Durham, temp. Eliz. 
Matthew Hutton, Abp. of York, temp. Eliz. 
Wm.Chadderton, Bp. of Lincoln, temp. Eliz. 
Henry Ainsworth, Hebrew Commentator, 

temp. Eliz. James I. 

Wn. Barlow, Bp. of Lincoln, temp. Jas. I. 
Jeremiah Horrox, Astronomer, (of Emm. 

Coll. Camb.) temp. Chas. I. 

Sir John Harrison, knot. M.P. Farmer of 

the Customs, temp. Chas. I. and II. 

Sir Jonas Moore, knt. Master General of 

the Ordnance, temp. Chas. II. 

Ralph Brideoake, Bp. of Chichester, temp. 

Charles II. 

Richard Keurden, M.D. Historian, temp. 

Chas. II. 

Charles Legh, M.D. Historian, &c. temp. 

Will. I. 

Robt. Ainsworth, Lexicographer, &c. temp. 

Geo. I. and Il. 

Jerem. Markland, Critic and Scholar, about 

1750, 

John Leland, D.D. Divine and Author, 1750. 
Chas. Walmsley, Catholic Bp. of Rome, 
1760, . 

Edmund Law, Bp. of Carlisle, 1768. 
John Whitaker, B.D, Rector of Ruan Lang- 

horne, 1777. 

I am desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther any Portraits be in existence, by 
whom they are painted, and in whose 
possession they now are. ' 

Yours, &c. W. R. Wrarroy. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@—. 


119. Sermons explanatory and practical, on 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, in a Series of Discourses delivered 
at the Parish Church of St. Alphage, 
Greenwich, by the Rev.T. Waite, D.C.L. 
London, Baldwin and Co. 1826. 


IT is through a simple compliance 
with an apostolic rule, an entire re- 
nunciation of the badges and names of 
a party, whether “ of Paul” or ‘ of 
Apollos,” that the usefulness of Dr. 

aite’s discourses will be greatly in- 
creased. Independently of their great 
excellence as illustrative and practical 
sermons, they breathe a piety which 
the spirit of a Sectary would taint; 
and they possess a holy beauty which 
an admixture of bigotry would mutilate 
and disfigure. His arguments are of- 
fered not as the dicta of an infallible 
interpreter, but in that spirit, which 
“ comparing things spiritual with spi- 
ritual,” would seek to convince the 
humble enquirer, that the Articles of 
the Established Religion are deducible 
from the Word of God—sanctioned by 
the authority of Scripture ; and that 

may be conscientiously subscribed 
hy every clergyman, and received by 
every true churchman, either for doc- 
trine or for the refutation of error. 


The first five Articles relate to the 
great doctrine of the Trinity, a doc- 
trine upon which alone in our estima- 
tion, can the ** hope that is full of im- 
mortality”. rest. This doctrine is 
treated by Dr. Waite with great ability 
—not by endeavouring toexplain things 
inexplicable, nor by speaking of that 
which is ineffable, but by the lawful 

ocess of argument ; irrefragably prov- 
ing, that the Trinity in nity, the 
great mystery of our holy religion, is 
plainly taught and set forth if the 
Scriptures ; and that by the attributes 
of power assigned to them, each Mem- 
ber of the Triune Godhead must ne- 
cessarily be Divine; that by the co- 
operation of each the work of our re- 
demption was achieved, and that to 
each our adoration and gratitude are due. 

The sixth and following Article re- 
fer to the holy Scriptures, and of their 
sufficiency for salvation. Of them, 
Dr. Waite with much trath and beauty 
observes : 

Gar: Mac. Suppl. XCVII. Pant I. 
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«« From the sacred Scriptures alone have 
the knowledge of God, and the practice of 
true Religion in all ages been derived ; ‘for, 
where Divine Revelation has not been 
known, the worship of the true God, and an 
uniform observation of the duties of morality, 
have never existed; the scattered rays of 
divine light which have at any time pene- 
trated into the darkness of the heathen 
world, have been all derived from this source, 
and may all by an attentive observer be 
traced to this origin. Every Christian 
Church, therefore, agrees in the acknowledg- 
ment, that the Scriptures were written by 
Inspiration of God, but every church does 
not allow that they contain all things ne- 
cessary to salvation. That church which 
styles itself alone the Catholic Church, main- 
tains the authority of oral tradition; asserts 
that the books of the New Testament, ha~ 
ving been written occasionally, were never 
intended to be a rule of Faith; and that 
many thi to salvation were de- 
livered verbally by the Apostles, which it 
required the infallible authority of the Ro-, 
mish Church sately to preserve, and faith- 
fully to transmit to succeeding ages. Azainst 
this strong-hold of error, the Auatgines of 
the Reformation wisely directed their first 
assault. They rightly judged, that if re- 
ligion were to depend on the traditions of 
men, it must be as variable and uncertain as 
human inclinations and opinions; whereas, 
placed upon the word of God as its only 
foundation, it rests upon a rock; uushsken 
by the agitations of human passions, and 
unmoved by the fluctuations of an ever- 
changing world.” 

The intimate connection and de- 
Sears between the Old and New 

estament, are very ably and scriptu- 
rally shewn in these discourses. The 
former shadowing forth in the sacri- 
fices and ceremonials of the law, that 
one all-sufficient sacrifice which was 
made on the cross for us ; the latter il- 
Justrating in minute particulars the 
predictions of prophecy, and bringing 
into marvellous light the obscure allu- 
sions, and the dark sayings of patri- 
archs and seers. And while the cere+ 
monial Law has been abrogated by ‘a 
clearer and better dispensation, the 
moral Law, amplified by a more spi- 
ritual and a broader interpretation, re- 
mains obligatory upon us all. , 

Of the eighth Article, which ee 
of the Creeds, the same scriptural pros 
cess is adopted. 
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writes thus— 

* It is often objected the Creed teaches us 
to say—‘‘the Fatheris incomprehensible, the 
Son is incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost 
is incomprehensible,” and then proceeds to 
expound that which it has taught us is in- 
conceivable. This is amistake. The word 
in the original creed (immensus) signifies 
infinite or- immeasurable, that is, not con- 
fined by any bounds of place or duration ; 
and at the time the Creed was translated into 
English, the word incomprehensible had 
among Theological Writers the same 
meaning.” 


So far we think satisfactory—nor 
ate we disposed to quarrel with the 
argument which asserts the strict war- 
rant of Scripture, for what is laid down 
as doctrine in the Athanasian Creed ; 
but of the damnatory clauses; Chris- 
tian charity would pause before it con- 
signs, on questions of faith, millions to 
everlasting perdition. We have known 
many pious people to whom these 
clauses were a stumbling-block, and 
doubtless they are an offence to tender 
consciences. But let us not be mis- 
taken; we do not pretend to deny 
but that even the damnatory clauses 
may be proved to be scriptural by strict 
logical deduction, but we consider 
them offensive and inexpedient as they 
now stand in the Creed attributed to 
St. Athanasius. Condemnation by 
syllogism is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary capacities,and we are but express- 
ing a wish often asserted, and even 
uttered by Episcopacy itself, for the 
exclusion of the ehonses referred to. 


The ten Articles that follow relate 
to the Doctrines maintained by the 
Church of England, on each of which 
Dr. Waite hasan appropriate discourse. 
Passing by the two former on “ Origi- 
nal Sin” and ‘* Free Will,” with the 
single observation that they are ably 
interpreted, we arrive at the important 
Article.of “« Justification by Faith ;” a 
doctrine which was rightly defined to 
be the infallible test “* standis aut ca- 
dentis ecclesia” —a doctrine which 
Dr. Waite pronounces a distinguishing 
tenet of the Church of England,though, 
as he truly admits, ‘it has not been so 
prominently set forth in her Pulpits 
as itis in her Articles and Liturgy.” 

*¢ This Article,”’ he continues, ‘ was in- 
tended to preserve the members of our com- 


munion from two important errors of the 
Church of Rome, Sacramental Justification 


Review.—Dr. Waite’s Sermons on the 39 Articles. 
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and the merit of Good Works. That Church 
maintained that the use of the: Sacraments 
can make up all the deficiences in our faith 
and obedience, and by that means justify us. 
It also taught that the inherent holiness of 
good men is in its own nature so perfect, 
that on account of it God is bound to es- 
teem them just, and would be unjust if he 
did not. more complete knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and an exposure of the pur- 
poses to which these doctrines were pervert- 
ed, has shewn their erroneous nature and 
dangerous consequences. There is in every 
man a natural spirit of self-justification. It 
is very difficult to acquire the humility 
absolutely demanded by the Gospel, and ‘to 
be convinced that we have no claim to di- 
vine favour on account of our own goodness. 
The Doctrines of the Church of Rome have 
been secretly favoured by this disposition of 
the human Seine and in refuting the one, 
we may reasonably expect to correct the 
other.’ 


The controversies that have agitated, 
and continue to agitate Christian Com- 
munities, on the subject of * Faith” 
and ** Good Works,” seem to have 
been as dangerous as they were extra- 
ordinary, It is to be lamented that 
these divisions have too frequently ex- 
isted even within the Church. The 
obvious tendency of moral ‘ preaching’ 
is presumption, and false confidence ; 
while the solifidian scheme, for want 
of right interpretation, has frequent- 
ly degenerated into Antinomianism. 
** Faith working by Love” is the beau- 
tiful epitome of a christian’s hope ; 
forbidding at once the meritorious effi- 
cacy, but inculeating the dutiful ne- 
cessity of good works. The interpre- 
tation of this Article by Dr. Waite, is 
in this spirit not only sustained by the 
authority of Scripture, but by apposite 

uotations from the Homilies of the 

hurch of England. His views on 
this important tenet are no less forcibl 
clear than they are correctly expressed, 
and if generally adopted, would tend 
greatly to heal thedissensions of which 
we have complained ; nor is the follow- 
ing Article, of ‘*Good Works,” less 
ably discussed, and from this Sermon 
we extract the concluding part, as par- 
taking alike of sound doctrine, of 
elegant illustration. 


*¢ The Gospel allows every thing to our 
obedience, thongh nothing to our merit. 
The least as well as the greatest actions 
performed out of regard to its fem 
are pleasing and acceptable to God. The 
daily labours of the humble inhahitant of a 
cottage, cheerfully undergone because ap- 
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by’ God, are as acceptable to the 
Almighty as the most illustrious actions of 
the greatest Statesman or of the mightiest 
Monarch upon earth. He who sitteth in 
the heavens to behold the inhabitants of the 
‘world, contemplates no object more accept- 
able, than a Christian resigned to his lot, 
however low, and endeavouring to discharge 
all his duties aright, from a sincere regard to 
his Creator’s will; others may be more 
honoured upon earth, but the fame of such 
aman is great in heaven; the world ma 
know him not, or in its admiration of wealt 
and power overlook him; but he is known 
and approved of God, he is numbered among 
the children of the Most High, and his lot 
is among the saints. In our obedience to 
our Maker and love to our fellow creatures 
let us look for the evidences of our faith, 
while on our faith in the merit of our Re- 
deemer alone, we ground our hope of salva- 
vation. By this test do you constantly ex- 
amine yourselves; and whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, just, 
pure, lovely, or of good report, if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
thesethings.” Page 204. 


The three following Articles, to the 
17th, seem to require no further ob- 
servation from us, than that the 14th is 
directed against the Error of the Ro- 
mish Church, which maintains Works 
of Supererogation; the 15th is op- 
posed to the Opinions of various Sects, 
some of whom believe the Son of God 
tobe .a peccable and finite Being like 
themselves, while others, contending 
for their own perfectibility, have no 
need of an atonement for sin, or grace 
tosecure their salvation ; the 16th has 
teference to Sins after Baptism; the 
Article attempts not‘ to define what 
various Theologians have endea- 
voured to explain, the precise nature 
of the Sin against the Holy Ghost, but 
simply affirms that Sins after Baptism 
are not of this class, and that Repent- 
ance and Amendment of Life are open 
to all through the grace of God. But 
we now arrive at disputable ground. 
The 17th Article has colonel much 
division within. the Church, and has 

rovoked as much of the odium theo- 
Sate both within and without, as 
any one question of faith that has pro~ 
duced differences. of opinion among 
mankind. The interpretation of this 
Article by Dr. Waite is written in a 
very fine strain of piety, and of entire 
submission to divine teaching. Many 
ee. he observes, may be raised on 
important Article, which no one 
need be: ashamed to confess he cannot 
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answer. With limited faculties and a 
finite understanding, it is impossible 
** that by searching” man “ can find 
out God, or comprehend his infinite 
attributes; but ‘ Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’” The eet diffi- 
culties of this doctrine have been occa- 
tioned by attempts to go beyond what 
has been revealed ; to pry into myste- 
ries, deep, difficult and dangerous, and 
to unravel “* the secret things that be- 
long to the Lord our God.” 


‘* This Article,” says Dr. W., “ proves 
itself{—the expressions in which it is stated 
are those of Scripture, and therefore admit 
of no contradiction; whatever, therefore, is 
the sense of the Word of God, concerning 
Predestination, that must be the meaning of 
the Church.” 

*€ This Doctrine is evidently derived from 
the devout references which occur in the 
New Testament, of the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, to the unbounded foresight and super- 
intendence of the Deity. ‘* Known unto 
God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world,” saith the Apostle James. Con- 
sequently nothing in the universe can be 
the result of accident, all things are the pro= 
duction of an Almighty mind, which, when 
it formed one creature dependant upon 
another, contemplated the whole of the 
connection from the beginning to the end. 
Hence the salvation or perdition of different 
orders of men, must to the divine knowledge 
have been apparent. What then God fore- 
saw would be produced by the succession of 
causes and events, which he has ordained, he 
may in the strictest sense of the term be said 
to have predestinated what he foresaw, be- 
fore he created man upon earth. That the 
freedom of his will would be the occasion of 
sin, he foresaw after the fall of Adam; that 
the dispensation of his grace to human kind 
would be the means of bringing some to 
everlasting happiness, and t others by 
the neglect of the means he should bestow, 
would be subjected to everlasting condemna- 
tion ; yet with the perfect contemplation of 
these results, he determined to establish the 
plan of Providence, and the dispensation of 
mercy he had conceived. In this: sense, 
Predestination is the everlasting purpose of 
God to bring by Jesus Christ to everlasting 
salvation those whom he hath chosen in 
Christ out of mankind, and of no other do 
the Scriptures speak, It is not the predes- 
tination of individuals, it does not re! to 
them merely as men, but as christians, as 
chosen in Christ out of mankind. The doc- 
trine does not teach that God has foreor- 
dained any man to be saved or to perish 
without regard to his moral or religious 
qualifications ; but that He who in 

justice and mercy with all, has deereed in a 
peculiar manner such as believe and obey 
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the Gospel by Christ to everlasting salvation. 
It leads us to believe that God hath not 
cast off any’ but those who do not like to re~ 
tain him in their knowledge, and that what- 
ever religious advan he may bestow 
ppon some, he is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance.” Page 261. 


In one point we differ from Dr. 
Waite. He says, “ if there is a God, 
he must be omniscient ; but can he be 
omniscient and not be acquainted with 
the future actions of men; and if he 
does know them, how can they be 
otherwise thancertain? Yet if human 
actions are fixed and necessary, what 
becomes of their morality.” Page 262. 
Human action may be fixed and ne- 
cessary, where Providence has a par- 
ticular point to carry, and we are justi- 
fied in predicating so far from the ac- 
tual progress of Christianity in con- 
formity with the Prophecies. But we 
do not think it sound logic that, be- 
cause actions are foreknown, ves 
must on that account be certain. f 
this postulate be admitted, then Fatal- 
ism mu t be admitted also. The ad- 
dresses of Nathan to David, and of the 
Apostles to Anawias and Sapphira, 
distinctly disclaim any other operation 
than a pure free-will in their particular 
criminalities, 

But our limits remind us that we 
must abruptly leave this useful and in- 
teresting volume. On each of the re- 
maining Articles, Dr. Waite has a se- 
patate discourse. 

We safely recommend this Work 
not less to the Theological student, 
thah to every one who would under- 
stand the doctrines of that Church of 
which he professes himself to be a 
member, and the faith in which he has 
been baptized. Then haply he may 
find, that ‘a good Churchman and a 

ood Christian are convertible terms. 

hat the tenets of his religion, standing 
equally remote from the superstitions 
of the Romish Communion, and from 
the bewildering dreams of Enthu- 
siasm, are the essential principles of 
Christianity itself. 

To private families, more particu- 
larly to those who observe the practice 
of Sunda Evening Reading, this vo- 
lume will be a great acquisition; the 
discourses are of such a length as never 
to weary attention, and the language 
in which they are written is admirably 
adapted to conciliate, to enlighten, and 
to imprové, 
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113. The Vallies, or Scenes and Thoughts 
from Secluded Life. 12%mo. 2 vols, 


WE feel high satisfaction in having 
been instrumental (as we hope), to the 
cultivation of a taste in Religion, su- 
perior to that which has recently pre- 
vailed. We have never thought that 
a shrubbery would be improved by the 
intermixture of netiles and weeds, 
nor the Charch of England by taking 
a standard of vegetable beauty from the 
rank growth of the dunghill. We 
are happy to find that, whether by co- 
incilence or otherwise, (for so as the 
purpose is answered, we care not how 
the matter happened,) men of educa- 
tion and sentiment have thought it 
worth serious attention to represent 
the iatrinsic merits of our Estaviished 
Church in a style worthy of it; that is 
to say, by setting those merits, like the 
comp :nent parts of a handsome jewel, 
ina mode suited to show their effect. 
Good sermons are in their way very fit 
things ; but they are as neglected as 
the old women who read them. Should 
it however occur, that a medicine can 
be converted into a sweetmeat, that 
sound divinity can be united with 
beautiful sentiment and fine descrip- 
tion, then people do not go to Church 
as boys to School. Unconscious to 
themselves they are taking physic in 
the agreeable form of lozenges. Of 
such a kind is the work before us ; 
and with all the aspect of a Novel (a 
species of writing which is like the 
ideas and conversation of an educated 
and sensible girl of twenty), we have 
here a good-natured but moral and ex- 
emplary parson, who does not freeze 
us into monosyllables and shyness by 
the gorgon terrors of a Wig—but now 
to the work itself. 


A discarded Statesman, disgusted with 
ultra-liberalism, all oak and no willow, 
retires to a lone estate in Wales. At 
first his family feels all the privations 
of solitude, arising from the lost plea- 
sure of endless sounds of the knocker, 
endless how-do-ye-do's, at d very cold 
and very hot, and Mr. A’s very ill, 
and Mr. B’s wonderfully recovered, 
and so forth. The necessity of suffi- 
cient excitement draws on by degrees 
a taste for the pictures , for the 
wonderful beauties of Romie 00 


say wonderful, for, though Alison 
very justly remarks that the mere man 
of business cannot feel the true dée- 
light of such things,’ yet the bees of 

















PART 1] 


London, with all their leading instincts 
of honey for the hivé, will have trees 
and shrubs about their country brick 
and mortar band-boxes, and feel that 
living in streets is only in point of fact 
living in jails, where the occupants are 
not prisoners; for, asa jail is nothing 
more than a.mass of crowded habita- 
tions within walls instead of streets, 
London, with the exception of win- 
dows and doors, and the thoroughfare 
of carriages, equestrians, and pedes- 
trians, is nothing more than a jail in 
externals; nor can any human power 
whatever give full effect to a fine pa- 
Jace, unless it be insulated in a park. 
Thebes, the town even of Gods, might 
have had much to excite wonder, but 
for residence who could like a quarry? 

The son of the retired statesman 
takes holy orders, and settles upona 
living annexed to his estate. Hence 
proceed his truly excellent discussions 
of ecclesiastical subjects; his incon- 
trovertiblearguments upon the superior 
benefit of a Liturgy ; written Sermons 
and Creeds sanctioned by authority. 
We regret that we have not room to 
give them at large. As however there 
exist two volumes, entitled, “* The 
Nonconformist’s Memorial,” in which 
certain persons are made Saints, 
Apostles, Confessors, and Martyrs—we 
shall give our Author's opinions of 
them. 

«In perusing the History of the Refor- 
mation of our Church, and pursuing it up 
even to the present time, it cannot but strike 
the man of cool observation and unbiassed 
feeling, that the demands of the Non-Con- 
formists were for the most part, weak, fri- 
volous, and unworthy. It behoved that man 
to have a high opinion of his own judgment 
—yea of his inward worth and holiness, 
who would venture to resist authorities— to 
withdraw himself from the communion of his 
fellow-creatures, and disown the sacred 
functions of God's appointed ministers, 
merely because his eyes were offended with 
the sight of the priestly raiment, and his 
conscience alarmed wheu he saw those who 
were receiving the elements of bread and 
wine kneeling in humble adoration before 
the throne of grace—kneeling to petition’ 
for the benefits of Christ’s passion‘ that 
their bodies might be made clean by his 
body, and their souls washed through his 
most precious blood.” The Schismatics of 
the great Revolution did indeed carry their 
opposition to the Church to extraordinary 
lengths.  ‘* Omitting the weightier mat- 
ters of the law,judgment, mercy, and faith,” 
they made war against weathercocks and 
steeples—against the surplice and tippet. 
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The sublime and seriptural liturgy of the 


Charch was under fout, to niake 
way for conceits and blasphemies—for long 
preachings and for public and private ecsta- 
sies. Uniformity of worship was despised ; 
every man became a prophet to himself; 
sect rose up after sect; each of 

likewise its ramifications and subdivisions, 
till at length the nation, ashamed of its 
fully, harassed and tyrannized over by that 
rer licentiousness which it had nourished 
and maintained by its best blood, returned 
to the old observances, gladly rallied round 
the insulted altar of their fathers, and hailed 
with joy unfeigned that peace of mind, that 
solidity of doctrine, that decency and order, 
which are alone to be found under the shel- 
tering wing of a strictly scriptural Establish- 
ment. And suchisours. ii, 121, 122. 


Until obstinacy in a pig elevates him 
to the rank of man in the scale of ani- 
mal being, we shall not believe that 
tenacity of frivolous scruples in re- 
ligious matters, is sufficient to confer 
high character; for well does our 
Author conclude this topic— 

** Art thou sufficient of thyself to set aside 
the Articles of Faith—to neglect the Obser- 
vances and despise the Establishments of 
thy Country? Canst thou set up thine own 
wisdom against the wisdom of ages, and the 
belief of the great majority of thinking 
brethren? Art thou not proud, doating 
about questions and strifes of words? And 
dost thou not risk thine own eternal salva- 
tion by following the dictates of thine own 
presumption and conceit ?” P. 124. 

Here we shall leave this edifying 
book ; but our readers are not to con- 
ceive from the extracts that it is a ser- 
mon. It has beautiful traits of cha- 
racter—delightful sentiment— tasteful 
description, and very sound philoso- 
phical reflections upon various politi-+ 
cal, civil, and moral points of popular 
thinking, points too ofien we fear of 
a similar character to epidemic diseases, 


—@— 

114. Designs for Parsonage Houses, Alms 
Houses, &c. Kc. with Examples of Gables 
and other Curious Remains of Old English 
Architecture. By T.F. Hunt, Architect, 
&c. 4to. pp. 34. Plates. 

IT has long been remarked, that 
whoever wishes to alter an ancient 
house full of gables, projections, and 
other irregularities, ought to do it in 
the Gothic style, because the various 
irregularities will then be advantages ; 
but if he attempts to do it in the Gre- 
cian manner, by sash windows, he 
will only spoil it. With regard to 
Parsonage Houses in particular, it is to 
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to be observed, that many of them are 
old ‘irregular buildings, and that the 
reparation of them in the Gothic style 
unites both taste and economy; and 
as to building such houses de novo in 
the style mentioned, Mr. Hunt very 
judiciously observes :— 

“ Our English domestic Architecture 
seems so peculiarly adapted to the purpo- 
ses of buildings connected with ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, that its adoption is almost 
as indispensable in designing the humble 
residence of a village pastor, as in forming 
the more important edifice—an episcopal 
palace.” 

** Without entering into the question, 
whether the Greek or the Gothic be the 
more worthy of general cultivation, the 
Author will venture an opinion that, in the 
wide range of all the various styles, none 
will be found to accord so well with what 
has been denominated ‘ Christian Archi- 
tecture,’ as the style of our own country; 
for even the purest Grecian, ‘sublime and 
beautiful’ as it is, appears to be out of har- 
mony when brought into close neighbour- 
hood with any of our old Churches. Nor 
is the advantage of assimilation the ouly 
one to be derived; it possesses another qua- 
lity, which in these days of economy must 
be highly recommendatory, namely, that 
frugality may be exercised without the ap- 

ce of poverty. All the forms which 
— mark this congenial style, ma 
wrought in the cheapest materials wit 
comparatively little labour; and a small 
portion of ornamental work tastefully dis- 
posed, is capable of producing very con- 
siderable effect.” P. 4. 

There is ——* nothing more pic- 
turesque than the Gothic. The mis- 
fortune is, that people confound the 
ideas of it in dwellings, with cold and 
dark rooms, endless pa s, Closets, 
and a bad disposition of the interior ; 
but none of these evils are indispensa- 
ble. On the contrary freedom from 
confinement toa regular form of the 
outside, furnishes a means of greater 
convenience, and less waste of room for 
stair cases,pantries, &c. Besides, such 
a house not being subject to fashion is 
another saving. No more expence is 
required than reparation of wear and 
tear. Concerning the merits of Mr. 
Hunt's plans we can justly say, that 
they are perfectly correct. e see 
nothing Chinese intermixed. In plate 
ix. we object to the length of the roof 
at one end, because we know the dif- 
— of keeping such long roofs water- 
proof. We also feel that none but 
stone tiles which require heavy tim- 
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bers, will harmonize with Gothic 
buildings, and old tiles which have be- 
come gray (as recommended p.7.), are 
still not the thing. But surely, if there 
were a demand, housepotters can ma- 
nufacture tiles, of a sober grey ; at least 
we should think they might, for bricks 
are made of a drab colour. 


—o— 

115. Academic Unity ; being the Subsiance 
of a General Dissertation contained in the 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
as translated from the Original Latin, with 
various Additions, By G. Dyer, A. B. 
Editor of the *‘ Privileges of the University 
of Cambridge,’ and of a ** History of the 
University and College of Cambridge,” &c. 
with a Preface, giving some Account of the 
Dissenting Colleges in the United Kingdom, 
and of the London University. 8vo. pp, 
192. ? 

WHEN our ancestors imposed dis- 
qualifications and tests upon Catholics 
and Sectaries, they did it with the view 
ofencouraging the Established Church, 
for, as they thought it right to establish 
it, they thought it right also to support 
it; and hold out a yen of superior 
civil henefit to those who were mem- 
bers of it. Now Mr. Dyer thinks this 
to be very unjust, and makes the gist 
of this book the unfairness of requir- 
ing subscription to the Articles, in order 
to become members of our two great 
Universities. We, on the contrary, are 
of opinion that, if Recusants deem it 
their interest or pleasure to become 
members of such Universities, the 
Subscriptionists have precisely the 
same plea for denying them admission. 
It is neither their interest or their plea- 
sure to have the Colleges filled with 
men of all religions persuasions, nor 
can any law enforce it. Nearly all the 
ruling powers are clergymen of the 
Established Church; the Statates of 
the respective Colleges in general re- 
quire ordination in their fellows at 
certain periods of their standing ; often 
the degree of B.D. or D.D. By 
what means are regular clergymen to 
be compelled to admit persons of whose 
doctrines they do not approve, to be 
inmates of dwellings, w oe in a cor- 

rate capacity are their sole property. 

y what feeling of pretended right e 
it to be expected, that they should 
communicate their knowledge and pa- 
tronage to their political enemies; or 
if they so do, where is their integrity? 

We might mention infinite mischiefs 

and inconveniences, which would en- 
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sue from the adoption of the liberalism 
recommended by Mr. Dyer; but it is 
unnecessary. If the two Universities 
furnish as they do the Ministers of the 
Established Church, it would be high- 
ly improper that the candidates for or- 
ph shouid be exposed to corrup- 
tion of their principles by intimate 
communion with all sorts of heterodox 
thinkers. Natural parents exercise a 
tight of controul as to what society 
their children shall keep. Why may 
not spiritual parents do the same? 


—@— 

116, History of the Conquest of England ly 
the Normans, with its Causes from the 
earliest Period, and its uences to the 
present time. Translated from the French 
of A. Thierry. 8vo. 3 vols, Whitaker, 


THE Norman Conquest is one of 
the mast splendid events in history, 
whether we look to its extraordinary 
achievement, its immediate consequen- 
ces, or its ultimate results. It united 
the British kingdoms under one head, 
and even the separation of that conti- 
nental territory which it connected 
with them must be. regarded as fortu- 
nate, since a cause of unprofitable wars 
was thereby removed. So much for 
political considerations, but historically 
the Norman Conquest is most remark- 
able, as being ‘‘ the last territorial 
conquest that has taken place in the 
western part of Europe: since then 
there have been none but political 
conquests.” A good history of this 
event has long been a desideratum in 
literature, nor do we feel quite eas 
tha? a foreigner should have the credit 
of supplying it, though there are por- 
tions of the subject which derive their 
advantages from that circumstance. 
We thus perceive how a foreigner 
calmly regards those parts of our his- 
tory about which we are apt to be 
biassed ; and we obtain information 
on many points which is accessible 
only to himself. M. Thierry has di- 
He beste saga into — me 

e begins by narrating the early con+ 
dition of Briain, the , aoe eden 
the Breton migration, the Frankish 
Settlement in Gaul, the transactions 
of the Danes and Normans, and the 
Anglo-Saxon history till the battle of 
Hastings. This division he has made 
very interesting, by blending the dif- 
ferent details, and placing his reader 
**sometimes in Great Britain, some- 
times on the Continent.” His defects 





are brevity approaching to meagreness, 
and pomien fas prea obo We doube 
if St. Germain fought against the 
Sazons, and if the Welsh proverb con- 
cerning the Wolf and the Lazy Shep- 
herd really applied to the Romish 
Church: neither do we perceive it im 
the remains of St. Cadoz, but it occurs 
in the Gorwynion of Llywarch Héu. 
In describing the march of William 
to London, Sf ee oe ignorance of 
our provincia raphy. 

The second comin Gales with the 
victory of Hastings, and ends with the 
year 1070, when the country may be 
considered as reduced. A curious mis- 
inference occurs in b.5. ‘“ When 
the hour of rest arrived, at the time of 
making all fast, the head of the family 
repeated aloud the prayers used at sea 
on the approach of a storm—* preces 
quasi imminente in mari tempestate,” 
says Matthew Paris, probably without 
expecting this bold translation of his 
words. : 

The third portion comprizes the 
series of efforts made by the conquer- 
ors to degrade the natives, and termi- 
nates in 1076, with the execution of 
Waltheof. The fourth contains the 
new arrangement of the country, ter- 
minating in 1086. The fifth contains 
the various insurrections and civil wars 
till 1152. In this division we have to 
remark a good account of the Scottish 

lity, but that the character of Lanfranc 
1s underrated, that the extracts intro- 
duced into the text disfigure it, and that 
the remarks at the end of the several 
books are pertinent. 

The sixth division terminates witlr 
the execution of William the Saxon 
at the close of the twelfth century, the 
last event which marks the distinction 
between the two races, as the separa- 
tion of England from Normandy in 
the following reign necessarily mould- 
edthem into one. Here we doubt if 
Becket be a Saxon name, and still 
more if the Primate befriended the Sax- 
on population as such,and still perhaps 
further whether the Welsh were at- 
tached to him. Adrian the third was 
surely not an Englishman. We do 
not consider Robin Hood as a political 
character, and still less as a Saxon par- 
tizan. There is a ballad relating ta 
the manner of hisdeath. We thought 
that Bertrand de Boru had been a ty- 
pographical error for Bertrand de Born, 
till we perceived it throughout the 
work, 





The last part, or conclusion, gives 
an account of the several nations of 
whose adventures this history is com- 
posed. 1. The Normans, the Bretons, 
the Anjouans, and people of southern 
Gaul—an interesting chapter, in which 
however we are sometimes disappoint- 
ed. 2. The Welsh.—This nation ap- 

rs to he our Aathor’s favourite, and 

e has devoted considerable research 
to their history, before and after the 
close of his main topic. (Owen, whom 
Froissart calls Yvain, and Camden 
Evan, is supposed by Mr. Blackwell of 
Mold, the Berd, to be no less a person 
than Owain Liovr, or the “— the 
darling theme of the poets, and con- 
cerning whom no historical notice was 
presumed toexist.) Owen Tudor had 
three sons. The union of England 
and Wales is not fully stated. 3. The 
Scotch—not a very minute piece of 
history, but containing some 
sketches, 4. The Irish, a subject with 
which M. Thierry has taken some 
pains. 5. The English, containing a 
rapid survey of the political changes in 
the lower orders. 

Our readers may have begun to per- 
ceive, that M. Thierry’s theory is the 
existence of a perpetual hatred between 
the Norman and Saxon part of the 
population, from the conquest until the 
reign of John. In thishe is undoubt- 
edly right, but he has pressed too many 
circumstanees into his service to sup- 
port that opinion. His authorities are 
often secondary, and his judgment pre- 
judiced. But we must consider it as 
the work ofa foreigner, and as such 
ought to treat its defects with tender- 
ness: it is indeed a valuable addition 
to our historical library, and the cor- 
rected and enlarged edition which has 
since appeared, will probably merit 

his praise in a greater degree. The 

French, we happen to know, are very 

rtial to these volumes, aad justly so. 
Bat the translation is faulty and inele- 
gant, and disfigured by typographical 


errors. 

——-o— 

117. The Honey Bee: its Natural History, 
Physiology, and Management. By Ed- 
ward Bevan, M.D. London, 1827. 
THE latter part of the last century 

and the commencement of the present, 

have given birth to a considerable 
number of valuable tracts, elucidatin 

the Natural History and Physiolo, ot 
the Honey Bee, as well as several re- 
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ular treatises on its management ; 
Dut the work before us, by Dr. Bevan, 
is the first (possessing any claim tothe 
character of scientific) in which are 
comprehended all those departments 
of Apiarian knowledge.— it is a 
valuable and interesting treatise: 
the researches of the Author into 
both ancient and modern lore have 
been very extensive and  thorough- 
ly digested, and they are embodied 
in a pleasing and satisfactory man- 
ner: -his attention also to the ha- 
bits and economy of bees during a long 
course of practise, has enabled him to 
throw considerable light on their phy- 
siology, and to improve their manage- 
ment.— The wood-cuts with which 
the work is interspersed afford a very 
excellent illustration of the subjects to 
which they refer, and all the requisite 
operations of the bee-master are clear- 
ly detailed; indeed the book forms 
altogether the most complete body 
of information on every branch of 
the science that has ever fallen under 
eur notice, and we _ congratulate 
our Apiarian friends, as well as the 
lovers of natural history in general, 
upon the opportunity it affords them 
of obtaining, at.an easy rate, a great 
deal of very interesting information, 
conveyed in a pleasing and tastefal 
manner. The following may serve as 
a specimen of the Author’s style, and 
will at the same time furnish our read- 
ers with two interesting and well-told 
anecdotes of the bee. 


‘¢ A snail having crept into one of M. 
Reaumur’s hives early in the morning, 
after crawling about for some time, adhered 
by means of its own slime to one of the glass 
panes, where, but for the bees, it would 
probably have remained, till either a moist 
air or its own spume had loosened the ad- 
hesion. The having discovered the 
snail, immediately surrounded it, and formed 
a border of propolis round the verge of its 
shell, which was at last so securely fixed,ta 
the glass as to become immoveable, either 
by the moisture of the air from without, or 
by the snail’s secrevion from within.—Ma- 
katoi has related a somewhat similar in- 
stance. A houseless snail, or slug as it is 
called, had entered one of his hives: the 
bees, as soon as they observed it, pierced it 
with their stings, till it expired beneath 
their repeated strokes; after which, be 
unable to dislodge it, they covered it 
over with propolis.— In these two cases, who 
can withhold his admiration of the ingenuity 
and judgment of the begs? . Jn the fret 
case, a troublesome creature gained sdmisr 
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sidn into the hive, which, from its unwieli- 
ness they could not remove, and which, 
from the impenetralility of its shell they 
could not destroy: here thea their only re- 
searce was to deprive it of loeo-motion, and 
to obviate putrefaction, both whieh objects 
they accomplished most skilfully and secure- 
ly, and, as is usual with these sagacious 
creatures, at the least possible expence of 
‘labour and materials. They applied their 
cement where alone it was required, namely, 
rouad the verge of the shell. Jn the datter 
case, to obviate the evil of putrescence, by the 
total exclusion of air, they were obliged to 
be more lavish in the use of their em- 
balming material, and to form with it so 
complete an incrustation or case over the 
«¢ slime-girt giant,” as to guard them from 
the consequences which the atmosphere in- 
variably produces upon all animal substances 
that are exposed to its actiun, after life has 
become extinct. May it not be asked, what 
means more effectual could human wisdom 
have devised under similar circumstances ?” 


118. Poems by Two Brothers. pp. 228. 
12mo. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Dr. JOHNSON has a remark, 
** that no Book was ever spared in ten- 
derness to its Author ;"—we think 
otherwise, and we believe that oc- 
casion and circumstances have fre- 
quently tended to mitigate, if not to 
reverse the censure of criticism. Why 
to such a volume as this should a test 
be applied which should have reference 
only to high pretensions? These 
poems are full of amiable re ope ag 
expressed for the most part with ele- 
gance and correctness—are we to com- 
plain that they want the deep feeling 
of a Byron, the polished grace of 
Moore, or the perfect mastery of hu- 
man passions which distinguishes 
Crabbe? We would rather express 
our surprise and admiration that at an 
age when the larger class of mankind 
have barely reached the elements of 
thought, so much of good feeling, 
united to the poetical expression of it, 
should be found in two members of 
the same family. The volume is a 
graceful addition to our domestic 
poetry, and does credit to the juvenile 


Adelphi. 

—@— 

119. Pettoletti: by Henry Bailey. Small 
$vo. pp. 81. London, 1826, Relfe. 
THE scene of the Poem before us 

angeers to be laid in Italy, the fertile 

svil of romance and poetry ; the subject 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVIL. Parr I. 
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of it,as the Author se ye in the 
motto he has selected for his title-page, 
is a tale of the passions. In adopting 
such a subject,a young Author avust 
feel he is treading on fearful ground, 
in the delineation of the boisterous and 
turbulent feelings which agitate the 
breast of a proud and wicked man, or 
the mild and agreeable tenants of the 
peaceful bosom of a young and inno- 
cent female. He must feel that he 
has to follow in the same path in 
which aByron has triumphantly moved 

the splendid meteor of the age, and 
as the painter of scenes of which a 
Radcliffe has left such forcible pic- 
tures ; our Poet has to encounter com- 
parisons which can be resisted only by 
the master hand of genius. 

The plot, as far as it is disclosed in 
the five cantos already published, may 
be told in a few lines, and we adopt 
this brevityin our remarks, that our 
readers may not be deprived of the 
pleasure of reading specimens of Mr. 
Bailey's genius, by extending the nax- 
rative to a greater length than absolute 
necessity requires. 

Gelardoni, a beautiful Italian Girl, 
has been entrusted in her infancy by 
her father, on his being called to the 
battles of his country, to the guardian- 
shipof Pettoleuti, a feudal prince, under 
whose care she has arrived at an age, 
in which her natural charms, height- 
ened by the accomplishments bestowed 
by her guardian, conspire to render 
an object of universal admiration. At 
the opening of the m, the heroine, 
amid the luxuries of the palace of her 
seemed parent, is introduced to the 
reader as the prey of melancholy, and 
though the following lines opplied to 
her condition convey little more than 
atruism, the thought is conveyed in 
delightful language :— 

** Ah ‘tis not radiant hall, nor roseate grové, 

Can always yield the luxuries we love ; 

No, no ; the heart can cloud, by magic pow't, 

The brightest scenes of palace or of bow’r.” 
Canto 1, p. 2. 

The cause of this dejection is ahes- 
wards developed. The guardian has 
contracted an unhallowed affection for 
his beautiful ward, and, to win a re- 
turn of his passion, surrounds her with 
those luxuries and pleasures which 
have no attractions for one whose 
heart is with her father, and his com- 

nion, her former playmate,the youth- 
ul Fazello, her guardian’s son. 
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In the character of Pettoletti, as 
drawn in the m, the reader can 
scarce fail of being reminded of the 
haughty gloom of Lara; but the hero 
of the present story has the thousand 
crimes of the Corsair, without his soli- 
we virtue. 

n the first interview between the 
rfidious guardian and his fair trust, 

e hints distantly at his passion, and 
enumerates his kindnesses to her, 
and especially in saving her from a 
convent. The playful expression of 
kindness by the innocent Gelardoni is 
told in language natural and pathetic : 


*¢ She did not understand 

His meaning, but his manner was so bland, 

That, tempted by the kindly mien she view’d, 

She charg’d him with his more uncourteous 
m 


«« Forgive me? ‘tis the folly of a child— 
I cannot bear thee when thy looks are 
wild ; 
And now thine eye beams mildly, might I 
sa 
How oft Raton me, at the close of day, 
To see thee from my lute all wayward spring — 
Face the rude storm—nor even round thee 
fling 
Thy cloak for shelter—but with fearless 
gaze, 
Look on the apes in their fiercest blaze; 
Nay, do not frown; indeed, to give thee 
pain, 
I meant it not; but now thou smil’st again— 
Oh! didst thou always look thus placidly, 
Methinks, how happy would thy daughter 
be.” Canto 1, p. 20. 
The ball given by Pettoletti to wel- 
come the return of his son, is painted 
in brilliant and glowing colours. We 
felt inclined to transcribe the passage 
entire, which details the happiness of 
the youthful lovers at this happy meet- 
ing; butof this pleasure we deprive 
ourselves, as well as giving the impres- 
sion which the elegant Fazello made 
upon the softer sex. The idea con- 
veyed on the closing line of the fol- 
lowing stanzas is, however, too beau- 


tiful to be passed over :— 


** Amid a maze of female charms, 

That ev'ry breast with tender pleasure warms, 
Fair Gelardoni’s form each rival mars ;— 
A pearl to pebbles—morn to misty stars.” 

Canto 2, p. 30. 

So the closing Stanzas of the ¢nd 

canto, though the subject has already 

employed the pens of every t in 

every age, will be read with pleasure, 

from the harmony of the measure, and 

the natural simplicity of the language : 
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«In earlier days, when feeling long’d for 
love, 

She fa Id nought but plea- 


i d that t 
sure prove : 
But now ’tis born, tis nurs’d with weeping 
eee - 
ith wearying hopes, and half-despairin, 
The mother’s fond anziety—who at . 
A sickly infant—racks her heart with fears ; 
Yet, so much dotes she on her cause of 
rief, 
She would not have it die, though *twere 
relief.” Canto 2, p. 35. 


The jealousy of Pettoletti, and his 
rage at hearing from his son the 
avowal of his passion for Gelardoni, is 
finely and beautifully depicted :— 





** The vital tint upon his visage flies, 

As fades the serpent’s colour ere it dies. 

He read the passion, in their looks reveal’d, 

Which would not speak, yet could not be 
conceal’d.— 

His humour was the wildness of the wind, 

No power could fathom it, no spell could 


bind.” 
* ae * * of 
** He clench’d his teeth, he check’d his 
hurried pace, 


He stood with horror quivering in his face ; 

The rage within so shaking life’s frail wall, 

If thus confin’d, the fabric soon must fall : 

But, through his! parch’d lips’ death-like 
portal came 

The bursting fury of the internal flame, 

And still he lives; behold! his sallow 


cheeks 
Regain their swarthy tint; he breathes— 
he speaks.” Canto 3, p. 41. 


We will not deprive the readerof the 
pleasure he will enjoy from the perusal 
of the poem, by extracting further from 
the narration of the story. As how- 
ever the reader has been told that the 
poem isa tale of the passions, a further 
extract or two for the purpose of show- 
ing how ably Mr. Bailey can display 
the forcible as well as the softer pas- 
sions, will not be unacceptable. 


The agonizing suggestions of con- 
science are finely depicted in the soli- 
loquy of Pettoletti, after the supposed 
murder of his son :— 


** Ye balmy groves, hut give 
My brain forgetfulness, and I shall live— 
Shall gather hope—what hope is there for 
a 


me? 
That thought of blood will never cease to be. 
Were memory gone, still o’er my heart 
would come 
A nameless sense of never ceasing gloom. 
Yet, of his victim death might be. de- 
spoil'd— 
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What then? my crime were known—my 
foil’d. 

But tis not so—what demons seem to run 

About my path to whisper ‘It is done.’” 

Canto 4, p. 56. 


Theselines are as striking for the force 
of the description, as the succeeding 
are for the tenderness with which Mr. 
Bailey paints the distress of Gelardoni, 
on receiving some hints of the catas- 
trophe which had befallen her lover :— 


“* How on her anguish, when so much 
she knows, ° 

And yet knows not the measure ofher woes ! 

Alas! that limitless excess to bear, 

Is living anguish, worse than lost despair ! 

Poor mourner! left all lone and comfortless, 

No friend to share the load of her distress ; 

She nurses—loves it—waits for further woe ; 

Nor waits in vain—she meets a deadlier 
blow; 

The murmur’d rumour of a scene of blood, 

Discover’d o’er the mountain, in the wood.” 

© . - e 

<¢ Would that the dead,” the frantic cried, 
might come 

Back from the grave !—would that my lo- 
ver’s tomb 

Might break, and let me gaze upon his 
ghost ; lost.”” 

What - ° my reason —or my life were 

nto 3, p. 64. Canto4, p. 72. 


Here we must pause, as our limits 
will not permit us to give more ex- 
tracts. It was our intention tc have 
pointed out some faults, which at- 
tracted our attention on the perusal of 
this poem ; this part of our task we 
forego with pleasure ; it is always more 
pleasing to gather flowers than to seck 
out for weeds; and*as this work, we 
are given to understand, is the first ef- 
fusion of a young poet, and is the har- 
binger of a fature specimen of his ta- 
lents, we would rather hold out en- 
couragement under such circumstan- 
ces, and conceal defects, whenever they 
are more than counterbalanced by the 
beauties of a work of genius. 


-—@— 


120. Mr. Dumbell’s Letter to the Right Hor. 
Robert Peel, &c. Sc. &c. S8vo. pp. 67. 


Mr. DUMBELL commences his 
Pamphlet with a censure of the Bank 
of England, under the presumption 
that it is the sole arbiter of the curren- 
cy, and, by inference, of the whole 
commercial prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain. The idea is not novel, but to 
us it is not justified by circumstances, 
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The Bank of England follows a 
certain rule, and exercises the natu- 
ral right of doing what it will with 
its own. When the Exchanges are 


‘in favour of this country, it en- 


larges its issues in order that the ut- 
most possible wealth may flow into 
the kingdom—when the Exchanges 
are against this country, it narrows 
its issues in order to prevent a ruin- 
ous influx of specie, for it is to be 
recollected that the Bank is a Com- 
mercial Company trading in  spe- 
cie, represented by paper payable on 
demand. When the former has an 
influx, more of the latter may be is- 
sued ; when it has an efflux less. 
There are only two alternatives left 
in the latter case ; one to narrow the 
issues, the other to suspend payment. 
Now the Bank of England musé cut 
its coat according to its cloth, be- 
cause it is a capitalist, and must act 
upon the principle of security. 


But trading without capital has 
however a natural direction towards 
over-production, because it can get 
nothing but by production. It cannot 
trade in goods unless it possesses goods. 
In substitution of capital bills of ex- 
change are issued. If the returns 
come in they can be taken up—if not, 
the consequences must be bankruptcy. 
The country is nevertheless richer in 
commodities. Instead of full pockets 
there are full warehouses. Now it is 
utterly impossible that the Bank of 
England or the Country can stand in 
the place of customers, can advance 
the value of these commodities, be- 
cause then they immediately put them- 
selves into the place of the over-pro- 
ducer,or producer without capital ; that 
is to say, they saddle themselves with 
his stock of unsaleable goods, while he, 
the vendor, gains their always available 
capital. We have no limits for going 
farther into palpable things, of which 
verbum sat. The issues of the Bank, we 
repeat, must be limited ; trade is often 
unlimited; but would persons only 
reflect that when Stocks are high the 
profits of Commerce are low, the 
would narrow their stock, and the evil 
of overproduction would be avoided. 
Instead of this they estimate rendibility 
by the cheapness of money, and do 
not consider that if a man receives less 
interest for his money he can afford 
to spend less, and would not put his 
money out at so low a return if he 
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could make more of it. Mr. Dumbell 
next pro as a substitute for the 
Bank of England, either a Govern- 
ment Bank, or one in opposition to the 
Bank of England. The paramount 
absurdity of a Government, which, in 
se, isa borrower, and through the una- 
voidable necessity of funding, never 
repays principal, turning Banker, is ap- 
parent; and as to a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, we should have only two whirl- 
pools for absorbing the currency in- 
stead of one—another capital sunk in- 
stead of one only, viz. that of the 
Bank of England. 

Mr. Dumbell then recommends the 
cultivation of the potatoe. (P. 37.) 
The substitution of manual labour for 
tools and machinery, “even to har- 
nessing men to draw gravel on the 
roads.” (P. 44.) And (p. 57.) the ex- 
tirpation of lawyers, for he says, that 
as ‘*the country was once priest-rid- 
den, it is now lawyer-ridden. ” 

For our parts we have only to ob- 
serve, that whatever be the wealth of 
a country, it is not in the power of 
man to prevent its expenditure among 
the population. One mode may have 
a more moral or more prudent result 
than another, but the fact itself is in- 
disputable, Whether money be spent 
in profligacy, or in prudence, or in 
charity, the sums expended must be 
dispersed among the several tradesmen 
who supply the wants of the respective 
parties. But if it so happens that a 
fictitious artificial wealth, dependent 
upon contingency, occasions an extra- 
ordinary influx of the population into 
certain modes of employ, and the con- 
tingent returns do not ensue, then of 
course misery must follow. In all po- 
litical concerns however, where im- 
mediate remedies do not present them- 
selves, the proper rule is, if possible, to 
gain time, which often produces 
changes of situation, and furnishes 
safe modes of action. Though, how- 
ever, we cannot agree with Mr. Dum- 
bell in principle, we are willing to ac- 
knowledge that there is energy and 
ability in his writing, aud that some 
of his measures for the employment of 
the distressed poor deserve attention, 
particularly those concerning certain 
roads, in p. 43. We also agree with 
him in one leading point, that the 
claim of the Poor to be employed and 
maintained is an indefeasible right, 
growing out of every state of society, 
where the soil is private property. 
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121. Outakissi: a Tale of Dutch Guiana. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 394. 


THE design of this Tale is to ex- 
pose the malversation of Colonists, and 
recommend Sectarian modes of pro- 
fessing Christianity as fittest for the 
conversion of Slaves, We shall there- 
fore speak of the subject in the view 
of a Statesman. [1 is readily admitted 
with regard to Slavery, that free labour 
is far better, and the system is in all 
respects bad, but with regard to secta- 
rian modes being the best, we have far 
different opinions. The principle of 
Sectarianisin is in nocountry submis- 
sive to authority—it has always a bias 
antimonarchical, nor do we recollect 
in the history of Great Britain, any 
civil good which has resulted from it 
equal to that of a Church Establish- 
ment protected by Government, and 
acting and teaching with a view to its 
support; on the contraty Sectaries 
preach up their own creeds and their 
own people—they enforce no civil au- 
thority, and if a dependant differs from 
his master upon a point which his mi- 
nister supports, he will be expected 
by the latter to side with him. Ia 
short, will any reflecting man say, that 
Sectarianism is favourable to subordi- 
nation; and, if it be not favourable, is 
not the introduction of insubordina- 
tion among oar Slave Colonies much 
like putting a match to a barrel of gun- 

wder? It matters not that we may 

e told such Sectarians were 

men, had good intentions, and so 
forth. Itis not to the purpose. In 
our judgment they are as unfit for pro- 
pagating Christianity among Slaves, as 
they would be for chaplains “of regi- 
ments, or ships of war. Their very 
principles are hostile to authority. In 
surrections there have been, and it is 
idle to say that Mr. Smith was an ill- 
used man, because in their views of 
things, for a man not to have his own 
way is deemed a civil injury. If God 
has not all, and Caesar does not pa- 
tiently submit to forego his own por- 
tion, then (in the vul phrase) the 
fat is in the fire. e repeat, that 
place a sectarian chapel in the heart 
of every colonial plautation, you will 
soon find it necessary to build barracks 
directly opposite to it, because Secta- 
rianism in its doctrine and principles 
deems worldly wisdom a thing that 
ought not to be regarded, perbaps a 
sin. 
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We know that we are treading on 
tender ground, and subject ourselves 
to aspersions. But it is our solemn 
and decided opinion, that if the Re- 
ligionists of the present day could exe- 
cute their wild theories, Religion 
would be turned into a jest at home, 
and a mischief abroad. Whatever doc- 
trine (and such a doctrine is Religion) 
has a tendency to influence the public 
mind, and yet does not profess to act in 
subordination to authority, such a doc- 
trine cannot be deemed eligible by 
us, Episcopalians in religious, and 
Loyalists in civil Government. 

The Author, though we do not ap- 

rove his principles, has the merit of 
foie a very able sentimentalist. 


——@— 


122, Papers on Naval Architecture. No. 
IIT. 8vo. pp. 836. 


THE same praise is due to this as to 
the preceding numbers. 

The first paper is a sketch of the 
Progress of Naval Architecture. It 
concludes with observing, that 

*€ The adoption of the Swedish rising 
floor instead of the French flat floor, and an 
increase of breadth in proportion to the 
length, might vhably be attended with very 
considerable advantage in the ships of the 
Royal Navy of England.” P. 265. 

The second paper refers to the va- 
rious methods for preventing the depre- 
dation of sea worms, and highly 
praises Mr. Bell’s invention for ren- 
dering wood almost incorruptible, and 
protecting it against worms. 


«« Tt will render every country indepen- 
dent of others for the supply of durable tim- 
ber; for the wood which now decays almost 
as soon as it is felled, may be made thereby 
far more lasting than the most durable tim- 
ber known. This is not merely speculative, 
for the specimens have been put during five 
years to the severest trials known, without 
undergoing any change.” P. 260. 

We have a farther valuable disco- 
very, and the following account of its 
almost miraculous service in a situa- 
tion of extreme danger. 


“The question is, how are the bottoms 
of ships to be protected if any part of the 
metallic sheathing be accidentally removed ? 
In the first part of this paper the durability 
ofanimal hair has been proved, and 4's 
tecting the bottoms of ships verified. With- 
im a few years this hair has woe ee 
tured into sheets, bya s i 
these have been i io ante ships — 
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wood sheathing, and have not only proved.a 
perfeet protection from worms, when cop- 
per has been removed, but saved ships, 
which, if they had not been covered with 
this substance, would have foundered.” 

*< It is a singular cireumstance, that the 
first vessel on which the patent felt was 
poet by the British Government, was saved 

y it from shipwreck. The ship Dorothes, 
sent on the first voyage of diseovery to the 
arctic regions, was crushed between two 
fields of ice; the shock was so tremendous 
that several of the beams which supported 
the decks were broken, and all on board ex- 
pected the ship would founder, but to their 
surprise no leak was discovered ; and hence 
it was thought that the beams were the only 
parts damaged. She arrived in England 
without leaking; but when taken into a 
dock and stripped for the purpose of exa- 
mining into her state, it was discovered that 
ninety-six of the timbers under water were 
broken, the plank of the bottom damaged, 
= that the ship had been saved by the felt.” 

+ 278. 


The remaining papers are of high 
useful character; but these, with 
the exception of a Report on the 
Steam Navigation of America, are 
studies. Upon the whole there is 
much judgment exercised in the ee- 
lection of these papers, and much 
merit, generally speaking, inthe writ- 
ing of them. 


-—p— 

123. The Stuart Anecdotes of Mechanics 
and Philosophy, (Anecdotes of Steam- 
Engines.) with forty-five Engravings on 
Steet of Steam Machinery. By Robert 
Stuart, Civil Engineer. 16mo. published 
monthly by Wightman and Cramp. 


Only two numbers of this instruc- 
tive litle work have appeared, but 
these show that the proposed History 
of Steam Engines is constructed upon 
scientific and elaborate principles, and 
is also very entertaining. The first 
idea of Steam, as capable of being made 
a mechanical power, seems to have 
been due to Nero of Alexandria, who 
flourished under the Ptolemies ; and 
our Authors say, 

** A sagacity little short of prescience 
could alone have enabled him to anticipate 
the grandeur of that creation that was to 
arise from these beautiful but comparative- 
ly insignificant begiunings.” 

It would be impossible for us to go 
through the contents of these num- 
bers; we can only say, that they are 
fall of information, and very low in 
price. 
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124. An Account of the Proceedings at a 
Public Meeting held at the City of York, 
on the nineteenth January, 1827, to take 
into consideration the expediency of peti- 
tioning Parliament on the sulyect of the 
Immolation of Hindoo Widows in Bri- 
tish India, with an Appendix, 4to. pp. 28. 
THE sanction of murder under any 

pretence strikes at the very root of ci- 
vilized well-being, because it intro- 
duces a form of committing it, which 
lessens the horror of it, and least of all 
should that form be connected with 
Religion. It appears from the autho- 
rities quoted in the Appendix, that the 
barbarous practice reprobated may be 
suppressed without danger of mutiny 
or rebellion ; and if such blessed re- 
sults can be secured by measures of 
only common prudence, why are not 
cock measures put in execution? We 
hope that public attention will be 
drawn to the subject, by several excel- 
lent articles which have appeared in 
this Miscellany. 


125. The Timid Christian encouraged to 
come to the Holy Communion, a Sermon 
preached in the Chapel of the Asylum for 
Female Orphans, Lambeth, on Sunday, 
Sept. 3, 1826. By the Rev. Edward 
Bowman Varder, LL.B. Chaplain to the 
Asylum, 8vo. pp. 39. 


OUR Author, speaking of the dread 
entertained of taking the Sacrament, 
lest condemnation should be incurred, 
says concerning this point, 

** Think ye, that He [Christ] would be- 
lie his own prophecy,and contradict his gra- 
cious errand, by laying snares for his people ? 
Think ye, that He would ever bid us do one 
single act by which we could risk the for- 
feiture of his redeeming love? Think ye, 
that He would ever take delight in the ap- 
pointment of an ordinance which he knew 
could not be performed acceptably unto 
God, and which he knew would prove the 
means of separating man from all interest in 
the happiness of neg and consigning 
him to endless lamentation, and mourning 
and woe?” P. 36. 


The fact is, that the encouragement 
given to the tenets of certain Religion- 
ists by the fanatical party of our own 
Church has elated them into a conceit 
that they are oracles; and in their fa- 
vourite prosess of obtruding their 
quack medicine into theology, they 
have diseased its vital organs, and occa- 
sioned a necessity for such sound and 
judicious counter-agents as are furnished 
in this scriptural and rational discourse. 
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126. Religious Controversy decided by Serip- 
ture and Antiquity, or the Tree.known by 
us Fruit. A Treatise on the Divinity. of 
Jesus, a Refutation of Papal Errors, &c. 
By the Rev. Joseph Taylor, A. M. Vicar 
of Snitterfield, and Head Master of the 
Royal Free Grammar School, Stourbridge. 
8vo. pp. 332. 

IT is certainly troublesome that 
when a Ghost has been once laid in 
the Red Sea or a horse-pond, he 
should disturb a peaceable neighbour- 
hood again by midnight walks. Now 
Popery is such a Ghost, which has 
been laid many years ago, and requires 
to be again exorcised. Mr. Taylor 
appears as one of the exorcists; and 
the following is a favourable specimen 
of good ratiocination upon a subject 
not easy. 

** He whose understanding is infinite 
cannot know that now, which he did not 
always know. In him there is nothing past, 
nothing to come, but all is present. Eter- 
nity itself can add no improvement to the 
knowledge of that all-wise, all-comprehend- 
ing mind, to whom all futurity is open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid. Satan 
neither stole nor furced his way into para- 
dise. He neither escaped the notice nor 
conquered the power of him whose presence 
filled heaven and earth. Omniscience 
cannot be deceived—~ Omnipresence can- 
not be eluded — Omnipot t be 
overcome. Man in his original state had a 
freedom of will, anda liberty of action to 
obey or disobey, for where there is no 
choice there can be no virtue; the fore- 
knowledge of the Deity therefore did not 

roduce natural and moral evil, for can we 
lieve that God forbade the fall, which by 
an antecedent decree he had rendered inevi- 

table?” P. 57. 


—@— 
127. Hints on the Impressment of Seamen. 
8vo. pp. 61. 

WE have never read or heard that 
in any country, at any time, the sol- 
diers or sailors were voluntary agents; 
and we are very sure that if a nation 
is to remain in peace and comfort some 
must be sufferers. It is certainly un- 
just that one should be so more than 
another, but political necessity and 
moral equity are not always capable of 
harmonious action ; but so it is with 
Providence itself. Agues attach to 
the innocent inhabitants of marshy 
situations, not to those of hilly 
grounds. Of course it is desirable 
that the former should be drained 
and rendered healthy—it is also -de- 
sirable that impressment should not 
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exist; but it is far better that it 
should exist, than that we should be 
unable to live free from invasion. 
As to fighting and its consequences, 
a ball spares not captain or crew— 
and the necessity of a profession for 
the purposes of existence, sends the 
son of a nobleman as well as of a 
peasant to sea; the only difference 
1s, that one is impressed by necessity, 
the other by a press-gang. At the 
same time it would be a very good 
thing if neither one or the other was 
obligatory ; but professional men know 
best whether it is so or not. We 
see no objection to our Author's 
lan of training boys for sea-service 
in the royal navy, iti the  sea-port 
towns, and on board merchant ves- 
sels. We think that a fair case is 
made out for experiment—but there 
is a vindication of impressment, viz. 
in forcing idle, vagrant, and profligate 
young men to become useful to their 
country by fighting in its defence ; 
for, as their life is otherwise a nuis- 
ance, they are thus prevented from 
doing mischief; and we should prefer 
penitentiary ships of this description 
to penitentiary houses of correction, 
very expensive and very useless things, 
growing out of the false philanthro- 
of the day. We speak from facts. 
e have heard of starving Irishmen 
thanking naval officers for impressing 
them, because they were thus taught 
how to earn a comfortable subsist- 
ence; and we see no reason why bad 
people should not be made of ser- 
vice to their country as well as good 
ones. What an aid would it be to 
morals, if fellows of lazy and worth- 
less habits knew that they thus ren- 
dered themselves likely to be im- 
pressed. 


- —@— 
128. The Grave of Human Philosophies, 
ancient and modern, or the Universal 


System of the Brahmins unveiled. By 
R. de Becourt. Translated from the 
French, with Additional Notes, by A. 
Dalmas. 8vo. pp. 95. 


THERE are certainly curious things 
in this Brahminical System, and 
many perhaps which may be useful 
to the Philosopher. At all events, 
an insight is given us into the modes 
-by which Thales and the ancient 
Philosophers acquired their astrono- 
mical knowledge. As to the earth 
itself, Cuvier is the only person upon 
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whom reliance can be placed. - We 
are certainly not inclined to prefer 
the Brahmins to Sir Isaac Newton 
and the Mathematical Astronomers, 
and we therefore shall not commit 
ourselves upon the philosophical cha- 
racter of this book. Our readers shall 
judge for themselves by the following 
passage concerning Acrolytes. Some 
of these, our Author says, are no more 
than metallic bases of aborted stars, for 
he has no doubt that in the upper re- 
gions of the empyreal, numberless 
celestial bodies ony extinct still cir- 
calate in a similar manner to the per- 
fectones. (P. 59.) Hethen adds the 
following story. 

*< To conclude this subject, I shall relate 
that during a short resideace at Macao, se- 
veral learned persons confirmed what I for- 
merly read in the Chinese History respect- 
ing the fall in that empire at different 
periods, and at different distances, of two 
aborted stars, one of which burned for 
nearly six months after its fall: their ba- 
sis was ferruginous, and they contained 
several small acrolytes at their extremities, 
a measured nearly 600 feet diameter.” 

» 59. 


129. A Treatise of Calisthenic Exercises. 
Arranged for the private Tuition of Ladies. 
By Signor Voarino, 8vo. pp. 68. 

IT is certain that want of sufficient 
exercise in the school education of 
girls, has occasioned spinal complaints, 
palsies, deformity, &c. At the same 
time we do not like boy-girls, i.e. 
Hoydens. This incongrous character 
avoided, we think that exercise is pro- 
per, and twirling on a sling, manceu- 
vring a quarter staff, and the other ex- 
ercises recommended by Signor Voa- 
rino, may introduce flexibility of 
muscle, plianc of arm, and other 
—- which may not only con- 

uce to health, but render the process 
of nursing more easy and pleasant. 


130. Common Sense on Colonial Slavery, 
&c. Svo. pp. 117. 

WE should be glad to see the abo- 
lition of Slavery, united with the pre- 
servation of Colonial Persons and 

tty: but this is an intemperate pub- 

ication on a political subject. All 
such we hate, because we think pas- 
sion fit only for poetry; and as we 
entertain no hope of effecting any 
object, we shall only say that we 
cannot make the Slave Trade ‘a perpe- 
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Laws, as would — the accused 
from injustice, and prevent perjury. 
As to the latter, our belief ie that 
the woman thought she. would fose 
every ry ame of pecuniary relief, ‘in 


tual subject of discussion —tedet nos 
parum quetidianarum formarum. 


—__@— 


131. 4 correct Report of an Appeal against 
an Order of Filiation, heard at the Epi- 
pheny Sessions at Nottingham.  8v0. 
Pp. 29. 


A WOMAN named — 
Cooper was ‘pregnant by one Francis 
Draper ; hut ween the vhild to a re- 
spectable surgeon, who upon appeal 
satisfactorily established his innocence ; 
that is to say, after the expence, trou- 
ble, and anxiely of an appeal. We 
have no hesitation in affirming, that 
the Bastardy Laws in their present 
form encourage perjury and illicit in- 
tercourse. They stimulate the female 
(because her oath alone issufficient) to 
draw respectable persons into a con- 
nexiou with her, in order to screen a 
favoured lover, or obtain an easy sub- 
sistence withot labour. We could 
name a prostitute who used to watch 

oung gentlemen upon their return 
Eaustbnandioner piste, iesaeinthers 
while warm with wine, into a con 
nexion, menace them with a bastard, 
and receive hush-money and a weekly 
allowance from each successively, This 
trade she cartied on for years. We 
know that she thus passed an indolent 
life. We could mention other similar 
cases, butthink it unnecessary, because 
it is so common a thing, that in many 
counties Magistrates have resolved to 
grant no larger weekly allowance for a 
child sworn to a gentleman, than to a 
labourer. The breeding woman’s oath 
{as it has been called) is peculiar to 
England, but as pudore amisso omnis 
virus amiltilur is a just adage, impe- 
diments might be justly thrown into 
the abuse of it. A woman might be 
compelled to name in the first instance 
ali the persons with whom she had 
had a connexion during the period re- 
quisite ; and such persons might be 
confronted with her, and thus have a 
means of exonerating themselves from 
the consequences of her perjury; and 
if the real father of the child could not, 
from her promiscuous intercourse, be 

sitively identified, such child night 
Be saddled upon him whose connexion 
with her corresponded the nearest with 
the natural term of her gestation and 
delivery; in short, we are satisfied 
that able lawyers might easily make 
such ameliorations in the tardy 
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case of false or incomplete sweating, 
that ¢hen she would not commit the 
crime. Wespeak from what ‘we Have 
seen, under the experience and know- 
ledge of such cases during a long resi- 
dence in the country; and we solemnly 
believe that the female peasants are so 
regardless of chastity as they usually 
are, because they know that, the se- 
ducer in low life. must either marry 
them or be encumbered with a heavy 
payment instead, But parishes will 
justly say, We are not to be obliged to 
maintain all the bastards which disor- 
derly young men are pleased to get. 
Very true; but the English law says, 
*‘Beuer let ten guilty escape, than 
one innocent man suffer ;” and there- 
fore we say, that the bonnes woman’s 
oath may be so newly modelled, and 
the Act so amended, by including the 
measures ‘named (or perhaps better 
ones) in the process ey examinations, 
that perjury may be rendered impeae- 
ticable, or, if attempted, be palpably 
self-evident. We have thrown. oat 
these observations as mere hints, upon 
which our patriotic lawyers and states- 
men may improve. 

We have been informed, that in 
France a woman has no redress from 
law, on account of irregular preg- 
nancy; and that the knowledge of the 
incumbrance falling wholly upon the 
women themselves, is a very consj- 
derable check in prevention. of bas- 
tardy. bug 

weer 


182. Review of a Pamphlet, entitled «* De- 
claration of the Catholic Bishops, the Fi- 
~ —— and their Coadjulors " 

reat Britain,” Paragraph by Para a 
To which is added, rs ‘Apipeat to he Re. 
man Catholic Laity, who signéd ‘* An 
Address to their Protestant Fellow Coun- 
trymen ;” founded upor that Declaration. 
By the Rev: George Townsend, M. A. 
Prebendary of Dutham, and Vicar of 
Northallerton, Author of the Arrange- 
ment of the Old and New Testaments,— 
Accusations of History against the Church 
of Rome,—Gdipus Romanus, §c. &c. 
8v0. pp, 114. 


WE should have just the same opt 
nion of an importation of e 
tales, to improve the beauty of eur 
Englieh breed of women, as we stiould 
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of ting Papistry with our 
Protesta nn geen Dap liberty and 
toleration ; but the subject is so hack- 
nied, that we are obliged to pass over 
the elaborate confutations of this scho- 
lar-like work, in order to find room 
for the following long extract which 

aces the clock-work of Catholic 

nancipation in naked view, and ex- 
poses the main-spring. 


*‘ The Noblemen and Gentlemen who com- 
the laity of the Church of Rome in 
d, would have retained possession of 
their seats in Parliament, if they -had not 
been prevented by their Priesthood ; which 
acted under the influence of the hostile Fo- 
reigner whom they acknowledged the head 
of their church. Till the twelfth year of 
Elizabeth, the Romish laity attended at 
their parish churches. They were satisfied 
with the Book of Common Prayer, from 
which were merely omitted the doctrines 
which were demonstrated to have been ad- 
ditions to the primitive Christianity; and in 
which nothing was inserted to offend them. 
But the Pope forbade their attendance, 
even after he had proposed to sanction the 
use of the Liturgy, because the Queen re- 
fased to acknowledge his supremacy. The 
Romanists obeyed the mandate, and the 
Pope issued his bull to depose the Queen. 
Throughout her long reign, one continued 
plot was in agitation against her life and 
crown, and religion, ee the 
influence of the priests. e is ity 
either did Sencar inn would not, or they 
could not, break the yoke, but they charged 
the Priesthood with their ruin. To this day 
you [our author is addressing the Catholic 
nobility and gentry] are obedient to the 
same command; you may still with equal 
justice accuse the Priesthood with your ex- 
pulsion from power, and with the jealousy 
of the Government and people. Your Priest- 
hood alone sanctioned the invasion of Ireland, 
a foreign army, when the danger of the 
ween was at its height. Your Priesthood 
alone prevented the union of the people, 
under the mildness of James, when a 
new oath was to the laity after 
the Gunpowder Plot, and when they took 
the oath with joy, till the decree was re- 
ceived from Rome, and the discussion be- 
gun, which has never yet ceased. All the 
miseries of Ireland which are so promi- 
nently brought forward in every discussion 
of the great question which now divides us, 
are proved by one of your own communion 
to have been solely occasioned by the Romish 
Priesthood. Even within the last thirty 
years, the refusal of the Government to 
grant the indulgence of seats in Parliament, 
was in a great measure owing to the inter- 
ference of the Priesthood ; disavowed 
Gar. Mac. Suppl. XCVII. Pant I. 
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the sanctions and the securities, the restric- 
tions and the veto, which the laity would 
willingly have conceded. Thus have the 

1 } been sacrificed to their Priests, 
whose claims are unlimited as the usurpa- 
tions of the past; who would never be satis- 
fied till all has been restored, as in the years 
of their pomp and power; when the deci- 
sion of theologians in their closets could 
p nam the nations of Europe, and shake the 

rones of kings.” pp. 109—111. 


A good commentary on this extract 
may be seen in our Review of the 
** Episcopal Oath of Allegiance to the 
Pope,” which requires persecution of 
the Protestants as a duty ; see p. 532. 


—=@— 


133. A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication, 
in a Letter to Francis Jeffray, Esq. from 
John Allen. 8vo. pp. 90. 


Mr. ALLEN was the author of 
the two articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which relate to Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England. Dr. Lingard (we 
find from p. 3) has insinuated that the 
Reviewer was influenced by personal 
malice and prejudice against the writer, 
as being a Roman Catholic priest. 
We think it unnecessary for Mr. Al- 
len to vindicate himself, for it must be 
plain to every man of common sense, 
that a Catholic cannot write an im- 
partial history of a Protestant nation, 
without dereliction of his leading reli- 
plows principles, and that Dr. Lingard 

as erred in this latter respect no man 
can doubt. In short, the objections 
with which Dr. Lingard has met de- 
cisive evidence are frivolous; to speak 
out, he has endeavoured to palliate 
massacres of the Protestants, and to ca- 
lumniate the founders of the Reforma- 
tion. Be it that it is done in a sly je- 
suitical way. Ithas been detected and 
exposed; and Dr. Lingard’s attempts 
to vindicate himself are like those of a 
school-boy, who having done a wro 
thing, shuffles and prevaricates, a 
tosses and flourishes, and protests, &c. 
in asseveration of his innocence, against 
the damning evidence of facts. Mr. 
‘Allen, of course, has an easy task, for a 
scientific reviewer like himself, to exe-~ 
cate; and the following extract will 
show that Dr. Lingard has provokeil 
the Critic’s just resentment. It appears 
that Dr. Lingard on many occasions 
has supp and disguised facts, and 
added or altered circumstances, in dr- 
der to give a fallacious colouring to 
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transactions where the credit of the 
[Catholic] church, or the honour of 
its churchmen, was concerned. He 
has also indulged in the most acrimo- 
nious strictures on modern historians. 
Notwithstanding this, the Reviewer 
did not apply caustics, only adminis- 
tered gentle purgatives, bat 
** Never was a work begun and ended in 
charity more ungraciously received by the 
rson in whose favour it was written. I 
praised Dr. Lingard, in my judgment, 
to the full extent of bis merits. I had sea- 
soned highly; but the dish, it seems, was 
not peppered enough to please his palate. 
He was indignant, as it appeared, that I had 
written what he‘cal'ed a laboured eulogium 
on Hume ; and what seemed to have offend- 
ed. him the most, | had ventured to examine 
into his accuraey and fidelity as an historian, 
That he should be alarmed at such an exa- 
mination, I can easily understand; but on 
what pretence he should be offended with it, 
I am at a loss to comprehend. Historians, 
like others, are liable to error. No one 
has treated with less ceremony than Dr. 
Lingard his predecessors in the walk of lite- 
rature he has chosen.” P. 10. 


The cream of the jest is, that Dr. 
‘Lingard has taken from Caverac the 
account of the St. Bartholomew. mas- 
sacre, without ever knowing the works 
to which the Abbé had referred, and 
committed the egregious blunder of 
elassing among Hugonot writers the 
President de Thou, an Archbishop of 
‘Paris, and an ex-Jesuit, noted in 
France for the fury and virulence of 
his orthodoxy. pp. 11, 12. 





134. Dr. Lincarp’s Postscript to Mr. 
‘Atten’s Reply would require us to enter 
into a tedious investigation of quotations, 
which would be utterly uninteresting to out 
renders, who cannot be persuaded that the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's touk place 
unconnived at (at least) by the French 


Court. 
—@— 
135. A few Olservations elicited from the 
of a Letter in support of the poli- 
tical Claims of the Roman Catholics, from 

Lord Nugent to the Rev. Sir Geo. Lee, 

Bart. By a Graduate of Christ Church, 

Oxford. Svo. pp. 23. 

OUR author asks the following per- 
tinent questions, which, as the sub- 
ject is exhausted, we shall introduce 
without preface : 

«Why was the Stuart family driven from 
-the throne of these realms? That this 


@o might avoid the errors, and escape 
fon the tyranny of Popery.—Why was it 
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thought requisite in 1688 to impose te- 
straints on the Catholics of England?. Tb 
prevent the nation from relapsing into those 
errors—Why is it expedient to continue 
those restraints at the present time? For 
precisely the same reason.” P. 16. 

Now if the Emancipation should 
withdraw a serious impediment from 
the dissemination of Popery in a Pro- 
testant country (connected as Protest~ 
autism is with its liberty and pros- 
perity), the advocate for such a méa- 
sure can only be regarded, in abstract 
reason, as a fool or a madman; and if 
a man is not mentis compos, he ought 
not to be voli compos, because he can 
offer no security from incalculable mis- 


chief. 

—-@—. 

136. A Malvern Tale, with other Poems. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 34. 

TWO young women went to pass a 
pleasurable hour on Malvern Hill, and 
were struck dead by lightning. Mr. 
Boyd has written one of these poems 
upon the sad event, not, it seems, 
without censure, for a religious cox- 
comb (very soon we shall not be able 
to crack a nut without a profane intro- 
duction of the holy name of religion) 
objected that he had sent the young 
ladies t Heaven, without knowing 
any thing of their spiritual state. In 
all such cases (says Tomline), we aré 
to leave the deceased to the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God.--The second 
story refers to a youth, who, being vio- 
lently in love, went abroad to get rid 
of the disease, returned and found (as 
was very probable, because he kept 
his love a secret,) his fair one married 
to another. 

Some minor poems are added. 


—— 
137. A Selection from the Papers of Addi- 
son in the Spectator and Guardian, for 
the use of young Persons. By the Rev, 
E. Berens, M. A. 12mo. pp. 309. 
SOME author (we believe: Blair) 
has mentioned the great improvement 
effected in its day by the publication of 
the Spectator, Changes of the times, 
and temporary allusions, render the ¥ 
rusal of the whole at the present day 
rather uninteresting, and to young 
people utterly needless. The serious 
papers of Addison will, however, at 
all periods be valuable leetures ,upon 
the permanent-subjects of-religion and 
morals; and the selection is ‘most ju- 
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diciously made by Mr. Berens. But 
we shall mention a collateral benefit. 
I: is the possible — of the ele- 
gant diction of Addison, a style well 
worthy of the closest study, because it 
is the most fit of any for all purpases ; 
from epistolary plainness to Dristotieal 
dignity. Styles of a loftier character 
are, in point of fact, formed of prose, 
embellished with the essential consti- 
tuents of poetry, and are in their very 
pature peculiarities appropriated to cer- 
tain authors, not models for general 
imitation. For instance, who could 
trausfer the manner of Gibbon to 
other. writings; but that of Hume, 
which is called the French style, and 
is of the same character as that of Ad- 
dison, is one of universal application. 


—o— 


138. The Glory of the Church in its exten- 
sien to Heathen Lands, a Sermon preached 
in aid of the incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
at St. George's Church, Madras, on Whit- 
sunday, May 11, 1820. By Thomas 
Robinson, Af. A. domestic Chaplain to 
the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Svo. 
pp- 32. 

' Mr. ROBINSON pleads his cause 

eloquently and ably, and refutes the 

calumny, that Providence equally re- 
gards heathenism and Christianity, with 
reat success, because, if the latter be a 
livine revelation, the notion is in se 
absurd. We extract the following ac- 
count of the service rendered by the 

“Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel iu Foreign Parts.” 


** More than a century hes elapsed since 
its first incorporation; and during the whole 
of that period her labours have been wisely 
aud zealously directed to the spiritual wants 
of the vast continent of America. The 
fruits of her care and zeal are seen in the 
episcopal churches of that interesting coun- 
try, whose stated and regular clergy were 
originally her missionaries, as those in the 
remaining British dominions of Canada and 
Nova Scotia are to this day.” P. 24. 


Mr. Robinson then speaks of the 
extension of their services to India, 
and of the excellent measures which 
they have taken. Every friend of ra- 
tional piety will wish them the fullest 


success, 

—@— 
189. Observations on the prevailing Prac- 
“tice. of supplying medical Assisiance to 
the Poor, com called the Farming of 
Parishes ; with Suggestions for the Esta- 
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WE most heartily wish that this 
excellent plan of forming district In- 
firmaries in large and populous hun- 
dreds was carried into execution. No- 
thing can be more shocking than the 
present system. Every medical adven- 
turer when he first settles in the coun- 
try, like Michael Ordonnez, thinking 
to get rich by managing the affairs of 
the poor, offers himself to the overseers 
of surrounding parishes at lower terms 
than his predecessors, to farm the pau- 


ies. 


pers, is accepted, and almost ways 
provides them with worthless -ugs, 
and partial attendance. 

The plan before us prop. « *o rent 


rooms or houses, and conver. ‘uem inte 
district Infirmaries for the poor within 
distances of seven miles, to be support- 
ed by voluntary and parochial subscrip- 
tions; donors and honorary subscrib- 
ers to pay from 10/. 10s. to il. 1s.; be- 
nefitted subscribers, viz. servants, la- 
bourers, and mechanics, 5s. each and 
above; parishes within three miles, 
31. 3s. ; eaters that distance, and not 
exceeding seven miles, 4/. 4s. annually. 
Every district Infirmary so formed 
would be able to concentrate all the 
medical talent of the circumjacent 
country, and pay liberally for it, and 
thus preserve the poor from the fruit- 
less attendance of youth, poverty, and 
inexperience. The immense increase 
of pauperism more particularly calls 
for such institutions. Even in the 
two most agricultural counties in Eng- 
land, Herefordshire and Bedfordshire, 
the increase of annual expenditure, on 
account of paupers, is as follows. In 
Herefordshire— 
1776. 1785. 1803. 
16,5931, | 16,7282. | 48,0672. 
In Bedfordshire— 
16,663/. | 26,9772. | 38,0712 | 50,3702. 


In a circular letter of the gentry, 
clergy, and medical practitioners of the 
county of Warwick for general disiri- 
bution and inquiry on this subject, 
they state: 


1815. 
59,256. 


«< Any small town or considerable village 
in the kingdom, there being two general 
practitioners in the district, will be an eli- 
gible situation for an Infirmary ; and 10,000 
inhabitants will yield generally, in agricul- 
tural districts, 6000 persons proper to be-. 
come subscribers. is would produce an 


income of 750/. per annum, to which may be. 
added 300/, the same parishes would yay 
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at the rate of 3/. for every hundred of their 
population ; a sum not more than they on 
an average now pay, where extras are not 
included in the contract, with an occasional 
law-suit, or other expences, for the removal 
of a sick pauper. From this 1050/. 2501. 
would be required for drugs, rent, wine, 
collectors, and secretaries per centage, and 
the remaining 800/. may be divided among 
the surgeons for their services.” 


——@— 


140. A short Account of Leiston Alley, 
with descriptive and illustrative Verses. 
8vo. pp. 44. 


LEISTON is in the county of Suf- 
folk, about four miles from Aldeburgh, 
and five from Dunwich. Th>* manor, 
at the time of the Domesday survey, 
was held by Rob. de Malet, but in the 
reign of Henry I. was forfeited, through 
adherence of the head of that family to 
Rob. Curthose. Henry II. granted it 
to the celebrated justiciary Ranulph de 
Glanville, who in 1182 founded here 
a small Premonstratensian canonry. 
This first abbey flourished about one 
hundred and eighty years, and having 
received considerable additions of pro- 
perty, was refounded, with the accom- 

niment of a new edifice, in 1363, by 

ob. de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, ina 
more healthy situation, about a mile 
from the old site. This new house 
was burnt down about 1389, and re- 
built a third time, by whom is not 
known. These are the present ruins, 
and stand in an inclosed country about 
four miles from Saxmundham. Part 
of the church crypts and offices re- 
main. The former appears to have 
been a handsome building, decorated 
with ornaments, formed by an inter- 
mixture of black squared flints and 
freestone. In the walls are many an- 
cient bricks or wall-tiles, and a small 
tower, entirely of brick, apparent! 
built about the time of Henry VII. 
Some ornaments on this tower appear 
to have been formed in moulds. A 
subterraneous passage, said to commu- 
nicate with Framlingham Castle, is 
also shown. The editor doubts this ; 
but no fact is better established than 
the existence of subterraneous passages 
for escape or private introduction, as 
circumstances might require. 
* The account before us is neatly and 
satisfactorily compiled. According to a 
view in the Antiquarian Itinerary, vol.1. 
the ruins more resemble those of a cas- 
tle than an abbey. A tower is the chief 
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feature, and the masses seem to group 
well, To the work before as are*an- 
nexed some beautiful lines by Bernard 
Barton, but the severity of princi 
inculcated by the amiable and philan- 
thropical sect to which lie belongs, has 
evidently cramped the expatiation of 
his Muse. He is afraid to indulge at 
length in sentiment and beaoty arising: 
from the grand effect of the rich ma» 
chinery of ancient Catholic worship; 
and when he should take fine flights, 
for which his genius well qualifies 
him, he pulls the curb, and sermon- 
izes upon toleration and prayer. This 
disheartens us, as to Quakers ever mak- 
ing perfect poets, at least profane ones, 
It might be as easy to make them 
dancing-masters. We do not know 
whether they ever grant dispensations, 
as the Popes did. If so, we hope that 
they will grant one to Bernard Barton, 
so that he may separate the poet from 
the religionist. 


—o— 


141. Thoughts on the Policy of the pro- 
posed Alteration of the Corn Laws. 8vo. 


pp. 61. 

ACCORDING to our experience, 
the supply and prices of agricultural 
commodities have entirely depended 
upon seasons. For instance, when 
there is a great quantity of winter keep, 
live stock is augmented, and butcher's 
meat falls in the ensuing spring; if 
winter keep be short, live stock is di- 
minished, and meat rises in price. As 
to corn crops, we could demonstrate 
that when wheat was so low that the 

rts were closed, it did not advance 
in price. A Corn-bill we have found 
aterm, used together with Parliamen- 
tary Reform, as a watch-word of disaf- 
fection ; and we think that the demand 
and supply are so dependent upon cir- 
cumstances, not under any controul, 
that such circumstances may produce 
results not to be anticipated by any 
person. Cheapness has the aspect. of 
a good thing, but if it tends to dimi- 
nish production, then the diminution 
creates dearness ; and if this be met by 
importation, then there is a check im- 

farther upon production, till itis 
ost to the country entirely. We like 
the old doctrine of letting ‘‘ trade alone” 
as much as ible, and to prevent 
fluctuation of prices in articles depend- 
ant upon seasons, we believe to be im- 
possible. react 
The pamphlet is well written. 
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142, No Popery/! An 4; to 
testanis of Pirceist 


Eldon. By an English Protestant not in 

Office. 8vo. pp. 40. 

THIS is a Jesuitical Pamphlet with 
a masked title, to invite perusal by the 
friends of Protestant ascendancy, in 
order to weaken their objections. It 
holds out that there can be no danger 
in. Catholic Emancipation, because 
under powerful opposition the Reform- 
ation triumphed. Had such triumph 
been the pure unsupported effect of 
the cause, the argumeut would have 
been just.. The fact is, the power of 
Henry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth nursed the infant Reformation, 
but Mary had nearly destroyed it, and 
would certainly have effected her pur- 
pose under a longer life. Elizabeth 
restored it, and by means of a protract- 
ed:reign established it. Political power, 
therefore, was the worldly agent of 


success. 
—@— 


143. A ve selection, though b 
no’ means ke as it ought to be, of 
the beauties discoverable in the prose pro- 
ductions of the immortal Milton, has been 
lately published under the title of the 
« Poetry of Milton's Prose ;"* and is ac- 
companied by a tolerably well-written essay. 
In one of the notes attached to this the 
writer displays great ignorance of the style 
of writing in vogue at the period in which 
our patriot lived: considering the many 
sentences, which obscure the various gems, 
as almost peculiar to himself; and attribut- 

them, much to our surprise, to a pro- 
found study of the beauties of the ancient 
Authors! 

We however recommend the work as one 
well calculated to give the juvenile reader 
an impetus to the severe study and exami- 
nation of the whole of our Author’s laboured, 
intricate, but sublime effusions. 


144, Stories of Chivalry and Romance 
are but the efforts of a feeble pen—a gene- 
ral want of interest both in the subjects and 
the mode of treating them, produces an ir- 
resistible languor in the reader, which no 
flashes of the spirit of the olden time occur 
to relieve. * The age of Chivalry” is not 
so far ** ”’ but that its romantic enthu- 
siasm and its devoted sincerity, procure for 
it our admiration and respect; but it re- 
quires some portion of its own temper to do 
justice to.its heroic enterprises. The at- 
tempt before us is well meant, but it is 


feeble and inefficient. 


— 


145. Senex may take to himself credit 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 


the Pro- for his translation of the Psalms: some of 
to Lord which are spirited, and all pleasing. 
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146. Mr. Mavpe’s Memorial proves that 
he has many poetical ideas, and skill in ex- 
pressing them. 


147. Mr, Knowues’s Plain Statement of 
the Evidences of Christianity promises to 
be a very useful School-book. 


148, The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter 


(No. 18.) exhibits cases of cruelty which 
ought not to be permitted in the treatment 
of Colonial Slaves—No. 22 of the same 
work would transfer our Trade from the 
West to the East Indies; and treats the 
Colonists even with personal hatred. Now, 
if the West Indies were resi to- 
morrow, Slavery would still exist in other 
countries ; those countries would patronize 
the deserted colonies ; our shipping trade to 
supply foreigners with colonial produce 
would be lost. Slaves could still be import- 
ed to the islands, and the ultra-Abolition- 
ists would still recommend us ‘‘ to cut off 
our noses to be revenged of our faces.” 


149. The Calinet Lawyer is a very able 
compendium, and promises to be of consi- 
derable utility. 





150. Mr. Brinces’s Poem of Protestant 
and Catholic well pourtrays the civil evils 
of the latter. The Scene in Switzerland 
contains some excellent descriptive lines. 


151. The Poetical Illustrations of Pas- 
sages of Scripture, by Emity Taytor, may 
gratify religious readers. 

152. We can conscientiously recommend 
the Rev. Atexanner Stewart's History 
of Scotland, as a School-book of great merit. 





158. The Writer’s and Student's Assist- 
ant, or a Compendious Dictionary, is very 
useful to prevent repetition of the same 
words in composition, and introduce pre- 
cision. 

154. Mr. Russex’s Modern Arithmetic is 
well calculated to save the Instructor much 
time in the examination of Sums. 





155. Mr. Mac Henry's Synonimes of the 
Spanish Language, the Author being a Na- 
tive, is eminently useful to students. 





156. Mr. Perruman’s Treatise upon Latin 
ition contains many valuable rules, 
and is otherwise well written. 


157..M. ViseLawp’s “* complete course of 
study for .Englishmen to obtain the French 
Language at-home,” may be studied with 
great advantage. 
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' LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
. —— . 


Roya Society or Literature. 


+ The Right Rev. the Parsipeyt, in his 
Annual Address, adverted to the suecessful 
labours of Dr: Younc, an Honorary Mem- 
ber of this Society, and other learned indi- 
viduals, in decyphering the Egyptien Hiero- 
glyphics. He noticed the proposed Publi- 
cation of a Translation of the Sacred and 
Historical Books of Ceylon; and the ex- 
istence, et this time, in this country, of 
numerous MSS. of the Budhvo Religion 
and Literature, which have been transferred 
to this country by the event of the Burmese 
War ; and he spoke of tle beneficial conse- 
quences to Literature, likely to result from 
&@ systematic course of inquiry after inedited 
remains of Classical Writers. 

The discoveries of Political and Literary 
Documents, lately made in His Majesty's 
State Paper Office, selections from which 
are about to be published by authority, pre- 
sent another ging ple of the 
happy results of industry, in the investiga- 
tion of unexamined Manuscript stores, 
Among these may be instanced Letters and 
other remains of Cranmer, and some addi- 
tional Latin State Letters of Milton; be- 
sides the Treatise de Doctrind Christiana, 
attributed to the latter. 

* To a continuation of his inquiry into the 
authenticity of that Treatise, which formed 
one of the topics of the Discourse delivered 
at the last Anniversary, the President de- 
voted the remainder of his Address; it being 
his Lordship’s opinion, that, whilst this So- 
ciety is bound to promote every authentic 
Literary Discovery, it ought not, without 
the most satisfactory evidence, derived from 
a scrupulous examination, to sanction the 
ascribing of any Manuscripts to those great 
Writers, who hase impressed a character 
upon the Literature of their age and country. 

is Lordship exemplified the necessity of 
this caution a additional objections to the 
authenticity of the Treatise De Doctrina 
Christiana, in evidence of the foreign origin 
of the Work. 

The two Gold Medals for the present 
Year were adjudged to Sir Water Scott, 
bart. “ for his Illustrations of the Manners, 
Antiquities, and History of Scotland, in 
many Works of pre-eminent genius, both in 
verse and prose, particularly the Lady of the 
Lake, and Wavyerley;” and to Rosert 
Soutuey, esq. LL.D. Poet Laureat, ‘* Au- 
thor of the History of Brazil, and of several 
other distinguished Works in English Lite- 
mths fol f the P 

e-following is a S is of the Papers 
which have took read 2 the ordinary pins 
ings since the last Report: © - © sits 





I—A Continuation of ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Introduction of Greek Literature into Eng 
land after the Dark ie 1 AS 
Tyrier, esq. H.A.R.S.L. This portion 
of Mr. Tytier’s Manuscript comprises 
ow of the Life of Thomas Lynacre, viz, : 

is Education at Oxford; his Studies in 
Italy, under Politian and Chalcocondyles; 
his appointment to be Physician to Henry 
the Seventh, and the Princess, Mary, and 
one of the Tutors of Arthur, Prince of 
Wales; his Translation of ** the Sphere ™ 
of Proclus; the publication of his Work, 
entitled, “‘De Emendati Structuri Latini 
Sermonis,” and of the ‘* Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar,” written in English_— 
Read May 3rd, 1826. 

Il.—On an Inscription in the lonic Dia- 
lect, from the neighbourhood of Priene.” By 
W. M. Leaxe, esq. M.R.S.L. . This in- 
scription in very ancient characters, which 
is engraven in four lines, from right to left, 
upon the bronze figure of a dying hare, is as 
follows :—TQL ATIOAAQNI TQI TIPI- 
HAHI M’ANEOHKEN H@AISTION. 
Colonel Leake considers TIPIHAHI (the 
only word thet presents any difficulty), as 
the Ionic dative of IIPIHNETS®, with the 
additional ionism, of N converted into A, 
as in TAtyuwy and Astpoy for wvevuer and 
vitpov, kindred Attie. He remarks, that 
some of the public inscriptions found at 
Priene, are in the Avlic or Dorie dialect ; 
which appears singular; as Priene was a city 
of Tonia; and he accounts for the singula- 
rity by supposing that, upon some particular 
occasion, the Prienenses, ia part a Beeotian 
colony, renewed the memory of that de- 
scent, by laying aside the Tonic form, and 
assuming the /Eolic, in their public acts. 
The most probable occasion was on the libe- 
ration of the Greek cities of Asia by Alex- 
ander the Great ; and the change of dialect 
may have been intended as a compliment to 
the conqueror, who, as a Macedonian, was 
of Holic origin. Hephestion, a lover of 
the chase, appears to have dedicated this 
elegant emblem of his favourite recreation 
to the patron god of hunters; and although 
we have no account of a Temple of Apollo 
at Priene, yet it is highly probable, that one 
of the buildings, remains of which are 
found among the ruins, was dedicated to 
that deity; who is expressly said, in the 
hymn to Apollo by Homer, to have taken 
delight in Mount Myeale, upon which Priene 
is built. —Read May 17th, 1826: 

III.—** On some Egyptian Monuments in 
the British Museum and other Collections.” 
By the’ Right Hon. Crarves - Yorke, 
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M.R.S.L. and W. M. Leaks, esq. M.R.S.L. 
This Paper consists of descriptions and ex- 
planations of several drawings of the finest 
works of jan Art in England, in- 
tended to facilitate the important study of 
the Hieroglyphics. In an Appendix are 
sabjpined extracts from two Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. G. A. Browne, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by M. Cham- 
pollion, upon the subject of the drawing 
{No. 14), representing the Cover of the 
Sarcophagus of Rameses Mei , brought 
from Thebes, and presented to that Uni- 
versity by Belzoni. The Appendix also 
contains eight inedited Greek inscriptions, 

ied in Egypt, by Mr. W. Bankes, Mr. 
Salt, Mr. Henry Lewis, and the late Mr, 
oa together with some remarks upon 








IV.—Portions of a manuscript, entitled, 
“ Remarks on Brut Tysilio, a Fabulous 
Chronicle, erroneously attributed to a British 
Prince of the Seventh Century, and printed 
in the second volume of the Myrvyrian Arch- 
wology of Wales.” By the Rev. Epwarp 
Davies, R.A.R.S.L.—Read June 21st, and 
November ist, 1826. 

V.—** Olservations on the First Line of 
the Iliad.” By Grawvitte Penn, esq. 
M.R.S.L. The writer remarks that, while 
the modern commentators upon Homer 
labour, without effect, to reduce this cele- 
brated verse within metrical rules, we know 
from the authority of Plutarch, that it was 
anciently held to be peculiar as cuerpos, 
ot * excedens mensuram,’ as Henry Stephens 
renders the word. ‘The object of this Paper 
is, to inquire how the Greeks, or rather the 
Poet himself, enunciated the line ; in which 
inquiry Mr. Pena takes for his guide an 
observation of Plutarch, in the Ninth 
Book of the “ Symposiacs,” that the first 
liné’ of the Iliad is equisyllabic with the 
first line of the Odyssey, as the last line of 
the Iliad is with the last line of the Odyssey. 
Accordingly, the last line of each Poem is 
found to consist of exactly sixteen syllables ; 
but while the number expressed, by the or- 
dinary enunciation, in the first line of the 
lliad, gives sixteen syllables, the first line 
of the Odyssey contains seventeen syllables. 
Mr. Penn suggests that the Poet, in the 
fitst line of the Iliad, paused at the penthe- 
mimer, closing with the address, Gea ; and 
renewed the arsis on the following syllable. 
The line would then be read— 


paris & | edt, OF | c—Than|—iadt| 
& A’xt | aves. 

Instead of the usual form— 

party acid? Ota Tn—antada A’xsraos. 

Read November 1st, 1826. 


VI—** Observations on some extraordix~ 
nary Marecdotes concerning Alexanders and 


Proceedings of Royal Society of Literature. 
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on the Eastern Origin of sevéral Fictions, 
pepular in different Languages of Europe.” 
By Sir W. Ouserey, kot. R.A.R.S. 1. 
The former part of this Paper relates to 
several fabulous anecdotes respecting Alex- 
ander the Great, commonly supposed to be 
of Eastern invention, but assigned by the 
writer chiefly to Julius Valerius, author of 
the **Res Geste Alexandri Macedonis,” 
In the latter part, Sir W. Ouseley reclaims 
in favour of Eastern writers, the invention 
of several popular fictions, such as Pope’s 
** January and May,” Boccacio’s fourth 
Story, Parnell’s ‘ Hermit,” the Story of 
** Santon RBarsisa,” various Tales in the 
Gesta Romanorum, &e. and others which 
have hitherto been supposed to be of Eu- 
ropeau origiu.— Read Nov. 15th, 1826. 

VIL.—** On a Poem rec published at 
Paris, ty M. Crapelet, in the Appendix to 
an Edition of the Correspondence of Henry 
Vill.” By Suaron Turner, esq. R.A. 
R.S.L. By comparing this Poem with an 
extract quoted by M. Meteren, in the His- 
toire des Pays Kas, and alluded to by Bur- 
net, Mr. Turner concludes that it is the 
long lost narrative written by Crispin, 
Bishop of Miherve, who was resident in 
London at the period of the execution of 
Anne Boleyn. This narrative states some 
curious new historical facts; and is valua- 
ble in consequence of having been writter 
immediately after the events it describes, 
and from being the werk of an impartial 
foreigner, of high rank and ability—Read 
Dec. 6th. 1826. 

VILI.—« Indication of an Insititious Latin 
term in the Hellenistic Greek, inveterately 
mistaken for a genuine Greek Word.” By 
Granvitte Penn, esq. M.RSL. The 
term referred to is ?Axxnge, which occurs in 
St. Peter’s t of the suicide of Judas, 
in the Acts of the Apostles: IIpnyng 
youtvos iAcxnre putcos, Eng. Trans. 
*¢ falling headlong he burst asunder in the 
midst. In St. Matthew's Gospel, the word 
used to express the same act is amwyfare, 
‘© he hanged himself.” : 

The writer contends, that traxnce. iy 
not, as has generally been supposed, de- 
rived from the same theme, as Aaxs, thax, 
Acxtsy, &e. found, in classical writers, with 
the signification of sonare, sonitum dave, 
cum strepitu rumpi, &c. but that it is an, 
inflection of Axxew, a rendering, in Greek 
letters, of the Latin verb /agueo, to halter, 
or ensnare ; used, like many Latin verbs,, 
in the active voice, but with a passive or 
reflective sense, i. e. laqueatus est, or lague- 
avit se. Avd, by further adverting to the 
peculiar manner in which the traitor appears. 
to have accomplished his death, viz. by 
throwing himself headlong from a great 
height, and being suddenly caught midway: 
(mses) in the moose, he shows thet. the 
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— language of St. Peter, and the 

fog acpunies of St. Matthew, 7 be 

reconciled, as identically descriptive of the 

game act.—Read Dec. 20th, 1826. 

. IX.—“ Extracts from Manuscripts re- 

lative to English History.” By the Rev. 

T.D. Fossroxe, H.A.RS.L. This Paper 

contained the following Articles, , viz. 

1. Matters relating to the University of 
Oxford.—From the Cotton MSS. in the 
British Museum—Faustina, C. VII. 

2. Curious Custom connected with the Law 
of Gavelkind.—Harleian MSS., No. 1609. 

3. Specimens of Natural History, among 
our Ancestors.—Cotton MSS., Cleopatra, 
B. iv. 

4. Matters relating to the Ancient Peer- 

.— Cotton MSS., Titus, D. xxi. 
Heralds’ Certificate “concerning the as- 
sumption of the Arms of England by 
Mary Queen of Scots.— Ibid. 

5. The Graces at Meals, real or pretended, 
in use among the Puritans.—Harleian 
MSS., No. 532.—Read Jan. 8rd, 1827. 


X.—** On the Portland Vase.” By Jas. 
Miu.uncen, esq. R.A.R.S.L. The object 
of this Memoir is, to determine the Story 
represented on this celebrated Monument of 
ancient art. By the Antiquaries who first 
announced its discovery, in the sixteenth 
century, it was supposed to represent the 
Birth of Alexander the Great. A subse- 
quent opinion was, that the subject related 
to the ju nt of Paris; a third, that it 
contained the Story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. Winckelmann, however, and other 
eminent Archeologists, think that it re- 

resents the Marriage of Thetis and Pe- 
eus: to this last opinion Mr. Millingen 
accedes, and illustrates it by various argu- 
ments and a critical examination of the 
sculptures. Other ancient Monuments, he 
observes, since discovered, confirm this ex- 
planation, and afford us all the certainty of 
which such inquiries are susceptible. Mr. 
Millingen assigns the Portland Vase to the 
“se the Antonines, or at the earliest to 
of Hadrian —Read Feb. 7th, 1827. 

XI.—** 4 Memoir on the Vitrified Forts 
of Scotland.” By the Rev. J. Jamieson, 
D.D. R.A.R.S.L. To account for the pre- 
sent appearance of these Structures, which 
are peculiar to Scotland, four different the- 
ories have been conceived. : 

The first theory, published in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, in the year 1787, viz. 
that they were formed by pte liquid 
mortar between two walls of loose stones, 
Dr. J. regards as merely a vague conjecture, 
founded on vulgar tradition. For the second 
theory, viz. these Forts are the re- 
mains of Volcanoes, which idea originated 
with Pennant, he shows that there is no 
foundation in their actual a. The 
third, proposed by Lord Woodhouselee, in 
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—— ——— in the Transactions of 
yal Soci Edinburgh, is consi- 
dered at greater length. Jo this theory, 
the vitrification is ascribed te combustiun ; 
either in consequence of the Forts having 
been used as the positions of fire-beacons, 
or from their having been set fire to by an 
enemy. 

- The theory, respecting the construction 
of these Forts, which Dr. Jamszson adopts, 
is that of intentional vitrification, by igni- 
tion kept up, for a long time, in a wall ori- 
ginally formed of timber and loose stones, 
mixed together for that purpose. This 
theory has been supported by several Anti- 
quaries. Dr. J., in confirmation of it, gives 
an account of an examination made by him 
self, of two of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of the Vitrified Forts, viz. that called 
the Castle-Hill of Finhaven, and another 
seven or eight miles east of Dundee, on one 
of the collections of hills called ‘‘ the Laws.” 
These appear to have been both. links of a 
regular chain of Forts, constructed appa- 
rently for fire-beacons, by which, in case 
of the approach of an enemy, the whole 
district might be alarmed.—Read Feb, 21st 
and March 7th, 1827. 

XII.—* A Description of the Chartulary 
of Flazley Abtey, in the County of Glou- 
cester.” By Sir Tuomas Puituipps, bart. 
M.R.S.L. "The Document referred to, 
which was exhibited to the Meeting, is in 
the form of aroll. It was unknown to 
Dugdale, Tanner, and the Editors of the 
New Monasticon ; having been nese Sa 
covered among the private deeds of 
Wynniatt, esq. of Stanton, Gloucestershire. 
It contains an account of the Rents pay- 


able to the Abbey; of the privileges of 
the Abbey, granted by Po lestine IIL. 
and Alexander I[1,; together with a Cata- 


logue (one of the oldest of the kind extant) 
of the Abbey Library. 
The Chartulary of the Abbey of Flaxley 
a to have been written in the reign of 
ing John.—Read March 21st, 1827. 
1If.—** Transcript of a Manuscript re- 
lating to Henry the Fifth of Engtand, pre- 
served in the King’s Library at Paris; ;~ 
efatory and s entary Notes.” By 
A'G. Suite, MB MRSL. This Do- 
cument was among the materials which Dr. 
Smith had collected for a History of the 
Battle of Agincourt ; an undertaking which 
he has been induced to abandon. It is thus 
described in the ‘* Bibliothtque de la 
France :—** Factum du Sieur de Gaucourt, 
contre Louis, Seigneur d' Estouteville, ov il y 
a@ plusieurs choses curieuses sur la battaille 
d' Azincour, De Gaucourt was among the 
persons of consequence taken prisoners at 
the surrender of Harfleur. The MS. is a 
memorial, addressed to the Court of Re- 
uests at Paris, which accuses the King of 
gland of a breach of promise, in having 
detained De Gaucourt » prisoner in Eng~ 
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land, after the punctual performance, on his’ 
part; ‘at great. trouble and expense, of the 
conditions ‘of his Jiberation, which had been 
named by Henry himself." He states, that 
he’ did not recover his liberty until after 
the King’s decease—nor then, without the 
payment of a ransom of 10,000 crowns, be- 
the fulfilment of the original condi- 
tions.—Read April 4th, 1827. 
lk Society or Arts. 

June 4. The ceremony of a a 
tion of iums by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, adjudged by the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, &c. took place at the 
King’s Theatre, and attracted an immense 
concourse of spectators. Among the ho- 
norary candidates, C. C. Western, Esq. 
M. P. obtaineda gold medal for his long 
Anglo-meriao wool. One of the most in- 
teresting of the models exhibited was the 
very ingenious invention of Mr. Paine, for 
lighting the clocks of churches. Mr. 
Paine ——_ to the company the princi- 
ple by which the ingenious operation of dis- 
playing and extinguishing the light is per- 
formed at any given hours. The clock of 
St. Giles’s church is at present illuminated 
on Mr. Paine’s principle. Mr. Paine ob- 
tained for -his performance a silver medal. 
Medals were awarded to 98 candidates. 

Literary Property. 

A short time since, Palmerston 
moved for a return of the number of literary 
works and books of prints, entered at Sta- 
tioners’-hall in each year previous to the 
tst March, 1709 ; and also of those entered 
in each year from the Jst March, 1709, 
to the 31st of December, 1826, in- 
clusive. There are no books in exist- 
ence by which it can be ascertained what 
number of works was entered previously to 
1709; buta return has been made of the 
number entered from that period up to the 
end of 1826. This document is interesting 
in showing the vast increase of publications 
within the last few years. The number of 
works entered at Stationers’-hall in 1709 
was 87. Inthe three next years the num- 
ber was somewhat above 100; but from that 
period down to 1766 the average yearly 
number was not 50. From that time the 
number went on slowly increasing till to- 
wards the close ofthe last century, when, 
perhaps owing to the — political ex- 
citement and the spirit of inquiry which pre- 
vailed, the number of works entered yearly 
augmented some hundreds. At the com- 
mencement of the present century the num- 
ber of publications seemed to have decreased, 
and the yearly average continued to ebout 
300 downto 1814, when it amounted to 
541. In the next year (owing to Lord EI- 
Jenborough’s new and strange confirmation 
of the Copyright Act) the number was more 
than doubled, it Leing 1,244. From that 
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riod to 1826 (when there were 1,181 

ks entered) the number has never been 
under 1000. ‘The lowest number-ever en- 
tered was 17 (in 1732 and 1734), and the 
highest 1,454 (in 1822). Music forms an 
item in the above account, but no books 
containing prints only, or single prints, have 
been entered at Stationers’-hall. = 

Mr. Wesrmacott’s Pictures. 


June 23. . The cabinet collection of C. 
M. Westmacott, Esq., was brought to the 
hammer, by Mr. Phillips. A fine portrait 
of ** David Garrick,” by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, painted in the very best style of that 
artist, excited much interest: it was knocked 
down at 12 guineas. ‘*A Madonna and 
Child,” by Luini, brought 20 guineas. ** A 
Flemish party regaling,” by Molinaar, 10 
inte ** The Sacrifice tv Silenus,” a 

ne specimen of Coypel, splendidly coloured, 
20 guineas. ‘‘ Landscape,” by Berghem, 
11d. Os. Gd. ‘* The Annunciation of the 
Virgin,” a chef d’euvre of Guido, a grand 
gallery picture, formerly in the collection of 
the Duchess of Alva, 100 guineas. ‘“« The 
Death of the Virgin,” by the same artist 
and from the same collection, 45 guineas. 
** Embarkation on the Rhine,” a fine high- 
ly finished picture by Battams, 80 guineas. 
** A Bacchanalian Procession,” by Francis 
Wouters, 20 guineas. ‘*A Portrait of 
Milton at the age of 45,” by R. Walker, 
stated to have come out of the house in 
Bread-street, Cheapside, where Milton was 
born, put up at 10s, 6d.; and was knocked 
down at only 65s. ‘ The Personification 
of St. Barbe and St. Catharine,” an elabo- 
rately finished and richly coloured picture 
b Ven Eyck, sold for 192. 8s. 6d. ** St. 
Mark studying the Scriptures,” by Spagno- 
letti, 10 guineas. ‘* A Portrait of Vandyke, 
with a Sunflower,” painted by Vandyke him- 
self, 21 guineas. 


Save or Fusewi’s Pictures Anp Sxetcues. 


Mr. Christie disposed of the finished and 
unfinished works of this eminent artist, 
whose fame is indelibly identified with the 
enius and works of Milton, at his rooms 
fay 28. Thelots were 97: among which 
were 23 of the original paintings of ‘the 
Milton gallery, and designs from Homer, 
Hesiod, Shakspeare, Dante, and a. few 
historical compositions. The prices they 
brought were in general good. A picture 
of ** Silence,” from Milton's ‘ Ji Penseroso,’ 
sold for 102 guineas. A large oil painting 
of the ‘‘ Deluge, and the last surviving 
Pair,” was knocked down for 39 guineas : 
** Eriphyle slain by her son, who is pursued 
by the Furies ,” the colouring so vivid that 
it seems touched by @ pencil of light, 50 
guineas; ‘* A Vision of Sea Nymphs,” 51 
guineas; ‘* Dante, in his descent to Hell, 
discovering amidst the flight of hapless 
lovers, Whirled about in a hurricane, the 
forms of Paolo and Francisco of Rimini,” 
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canto 5, 66 guineas; tlie ‘‘ Birth of Sin, 
springing from the hand of Satan,” 20 gs.; 
the «« Meeting of Hero and Leander,” 13 
guineas ;” ‘* Love in the Garden,” 16 gs.; 
** Hercules assaulting Pluto,” 31 guineas ; 
*¢ Venus reclining, and ber Son, the prince 
of and men, winding thread,” 26 gs. ; 
** Satan bursting from Chaos,” 10 guineas; 
and “ Perseus starting from the Cave of the 
Gorgons,” 36 guineas. 


Save or tue Duxe oF Beproav’s Pictures. 

June 30. A select assemblage of 44, 
chiefly highly finished, Flemish and Dutch 
cabinet pictures, the property of the Duke 
of Bedford, and removed to town from his 
Grace’s mansion, Woburn Abbey, were sold 
by Mr. Christie, who stated that his Grace's 
reason for disposing of these pictures was to 
make room in his mansion for works by liv- 
ing Artists. Among the Duke's collection 
were specimens of Teniers, Schidene, Cuyp, 
Salvator Rosa, Hans Holbein, Both, Ru- 
bens, Titian, the Poussins, Claude, Rem- 
brandc, and Ruysdael. ‘+ A Landscape,” 
by Cuyp, describing an extensive scene, in- 
terspersed with villages, which was so much 
admired in the collection of M. Rigby ; Cuyp 
has represented himself drawing this delight- 
ful scene; it brought 570 guineas, ‘*A 
Burgomaster avd his Family going out 
Hawking,” by Paul Potter, sold for 400 
guineas. ‘* An Evening Landscape, with a 
Group of Peasants,” by J, Both, 159 gs. 
‘© A Brown Horse in a Stable,” by A. 
Cuyp, 70 guineas. Two pictures, compa- 
nions, of rocky scenery and a woody soli- 
tude, with figures in each, by Salvator Rosa, 
96 guineas. ‘A Portrait of Sir Thomas 
More, invested with the Collar of the Gar- 
ter,” by Holbein. Upon a pedestal is in- 
scribed the date, MDxxvul.: this sald for 
70 guineas. ‘‘ The interior of a Dutch 
Kitchen,” by Von Stavaren, 36 guineas. A 
small ** Holy Family, with the infant Christ 
instructing St. John in the Scriptures,” by 
Schidone, 85 guineas; and ‘* A Woman 
fondling her Child,” by D. Teniers, 15 
guineas. 


Sate or Heprew, Arasic, Persic, anp 
Turkisu Mawuscairts, &c. 

A curious and interesting collection of 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persic, and Turkish books 
(printed and manuscript) was lately brought 
to sale by Mr. Evans, of Pall-mall. It 

tained Hebrew ripts ofthe Penta- 
teuch and Bible; a fine manuscript of 
the “* Passover Service,” in Hebrew; se- 
veral missals, and a variety of Hebrew books, 
including the ** Codex Talmudicus Baby- 
lonicus Hebraice,” (a fine copy, printed at 
Amsterdam in 1727) and the ‘* Raph Al- 
phos,” by the learned Rabbi Isaac Elphys ; 
also a manuscript copy of ‘*The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” in Arabic ; and the 
eelebrated Hedouin Romance, called “ An- 





tar,” in 36 volumes. Among the'theological’ 


works in this collection was a manuscri 


treatise of Bishop Pocock, entitled, “* Ye 


Reule of Christian Religiou,” very fairly and 
legibly written upon vellum, containing 192 
leaves. It was conjectured by Lewis, in his 
** Life of the Bishop,” to have been written 
in the year 1457; but from a phrase in the 
body of the mauuscript (supposed to have 
been in the bishop’s own hand-writing) it 
appears to have been written in 1443; the 
bishop (one of the earliest of the English 
reformers, who denied the infallibility of the 
church,) leaves out the declaration of 
** Christ’s Descent into Hell.” This curious 
work was purchased at ten guineas by Mr. 
Thorpe, the bookseller, who gave 64/. 1s. for 
‘Biblia Sacra Hebraicé,” a fine manuscript of 
the 12th century, written upon vellum, in a 
large bold square character, in three co- 
lumns on each ; containing, besides the 
whole of the books of the Old Testament, 
the Masorah, and enriched with very curious 
cabalistical illuminations. It was written 
by the celebrated Spanish Rabbi, David 
Kimchi, of whom particular mention is made 
in the ‘* Bibliotheca Sussexiana.”” Mr. 
Thorpe also gave 10/. 10s. for ‘* Pentateu- 
chus Lebraice,’’ an ancient manuscript roli, 
written on African skins ina fine bold square 
character, without points or marginal notes, 
consisting of 220 columns, 42 lines in each 
column, measuring 60 feet in length, and 
three feet in width. Another transcript of 
the ‘* Hebrew Pentateuch,” upon vellum, 
written in very small characters—a fine spe- 
cimen of Hebrew calligraphy, ov a rull, 
cvusisting of 248 columns, 42 lives in a 
column, sold for 9l. 14s. The * Passover 
Service,” iv Hebrew, with the commenta- 
ries of Abarbanell, a moderu manuscript, 
beautifully written upon vellum, containing 
112 pages, each page encircled by a border 
of gold, ornamented with numerous illu- 
minations, 10/. 10s.; purchased by Mr. 
Pettigrew. ‘* Historia Esther et Ahasue- 
ri,”” @ manuscript upon veilum, sold for 
11. 10s. A ‘* Magella,” or History of Es- 
ther, in Hebrew, a roll manuscript, upon 
archment, 11. 35. ‘* Codex Talmudicus 
hylonicus Hebraicé,” 14 vols. folio in the 
original binding, 72. ‘* Ralph Alphos, an 
elucidation of the entire Babylonian Talmud, 
3 vols. in Hebrew, 5/. 5s ; purchased by 
Mr. Pettigrew. ‘* Lechem Misnech Heb- 
raice in folio, printed at Amsterdam in 1632, 
14. 8s. ** Shadath Sitzchock, or the Bind- 
ing of Isaac,” a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, in Hebrew, by Isaac Ormo, printed 
at Vienna in 1562, one guinea. ‘* Antar,” 
the celebrated Bedouin romance, in 36 vols. 
(damaged), 5/. A manuscript copy of the 
‘€ Arabian Nights’ Eutertainments,” in Ara: 
bic, 12s. ‘© Moullakat, or the Goldea 
Poems suspended in the Temple of Mecca,” 


. 


in Arabic, two guineas, ‘* Wancoloo,” an 
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Atabie and Turkish Dictionary, @ vols. ina 
folio, printed at Constantinople, 3/, 10s. 
«¢ Persian Tales,” a large folio volume 2i, 
136. ** Burhari Cate,” a Persian and Turk- 
ish Dictionary, in folio, 2/. 17s. ‘* Camoos, 
or the Ocean,” an Arabic Dictionary, trans- 
lated into Turkish, 3 vols. folio, 4/. 5s, 
*€ Lekdji,” a Turkish Dictionary printed at 
Constantinople, 2/. 15s. ‘* Atlas Turcicus,” 
a Turkish Atlas, with historical and geo- 
gtaphical descriptions, in the Turkish 
language, 2/. Five lots, comprising all the 
Histories of the Turkish empire hitherto 
published, and printed at Constantinople, 
7l, 1s. ** Tadj Mewareekh,” a celebrated 
Turkish history, in the Turkish langnage 
(manuscript) 19s. A manuscript of the 
Turkish romances and stories, in the Turk- 
ish language, 2 vols. one guinea. ** Story of 
the Forty Visiers” (the original of the Turk- 
ish Tales), a manuscript, in the Turkish lan- 


guage, lis. 
Co.vection or AUTOGRAPHS. 


April 27. Inasale, by Mr.Southgate, of 
a collection belonging to Capt. M.Sherwill, 
were some very interesting autographs, and 
original letters, An autogrash of James, 
the Pretender, was sold for3l. 10s.; an ori- 
ginal letter from Oliver Cromwell to_ his 
daughter Bridget (Lady Ireton), of the date 
of Oct. 25, 1646, produced 5L. 15s. 6d. ; 
a letter in the hand-writing of James II. to 
his son, dated from Windsor, July 18,1687, 
brought 31. 8s.; an original letter from 
Mary, the mother of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to George, Prince of Denmark, 31. 15s.; a 
sheet, from the copy-bouk of his present 
Majesty, when Prince of Wales, in the 13th 
year of his age, signed ‘* George P.,” June 
2, 1775, 41. 14s. 6d. Great competition 
was excited forthis. Autographs of Wm, 
Pitt, Charles J. Fox, Lord Grey, &e. 2. 5s. ; 
a ticket for the funeral of William Pitt, 
signed ‘* J, Heard, Garter,” 11. 11s. 6d.; 
an original letter of Algernon Sydney, dated 
Frankfort, Sept. 8, 1660, addressed to his 
father, the Earl of Leicester, on the subject 
of a legacy of 5001. left to him by his mo- 
ther, 31. 17s. Gd.; an autograph of Sir P. 
Sidney, of the date of 1574, @l. 15s.; ao 
original letter from Gen. Washington to 
Robert Carey and Co., merchants, in Lon- 
don, dated Williamsburgh, June 1, 1774, a 
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few months only before his appointment to 
the command of the American atmies, in 
which he states, that the general failure of 
his wheat crops had prevented his remit- 
ting the account due. This was knocked 
down at 51. 15s. 6d., after much competition. 


and Science. 


Drawine Instrument. 


Professor Schilling, of Breslau, has in- 
vented an instrument, by the aid of which 
plants can be copied most correctly from 
nature, even those which are so small as to 
be examined by naturalists through the mi- 
croscope. This instrument is similar in its 
construction to a magic lantern; and by 
the means of an attached mirror, the image 
of the magnified object is thrown upon a ho- 
rizontal paper surface, where it admits of 
being copied easy and accurately. 


Rarip Conveyance. 


His Majesty’s Letters Patent (says the 
Brighton journal) have been grauted for the 
Invention of Machinery for the rapid con- 
veyance of Goods and Passengers by Air, 
with calculations and remarks, tending to 
prove the practicability, effects, and advanta- 
ges ofa plan for rapid conveyance of goods 
and passengers upon an Iron Road through 
a tube of thirty feet in area, by the power 
and velocity of air, by G. Medhurst, Invent- 
or and Patentee, imate: omomoreg Soho, 
London.—By this mode of conveyance, it is 
said, passengers may be conveyed to a great 
distauce through the country, with ease and 
great safety, at the rate ofa mile in a mi- 
nute, or 50 miles per hour upon an aver- 
age, and at the expense of one farthing per 
mile.—All kinds of portable goods may be 
conveyed with the same velocity, at the ex- 
pence of one penny per ton per mile.—The 
conveyance cannot be obstructed hy frost, 
snow, floods, cr drought, nor endangered by 
robbery, by darkness, or the weather.—Ne 
lock or other obstructions will he required in 
the passage, for the force of the impelling 
air will be sufficient to gain an ascent of 100 
feet in a mile coutinually.—Artillery, troops, 
baggage, and stores, may be conveyed with 
the same rapidity, safety, certainty, and ex- 
pense, and live cattle will be enabled to pass 
through the country without labour, and 
at a very small expense for carriage or food, 
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ANTIQUARIAN 

Society or ScorrisH ANTIQUARIES. 
At the last meeting of this Society for 
the session, various donations were presented 
to the Society, and, among others, 1. A. 
very curious relic, in the highest preserva- 
tion, presumed to have been a Peruvian 
lady's work-basket, with its contents, which 
were found under a cairn of stores, on the 
shore of Peru, buried in fine sand; which 
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was supposed to be the sepulchre of a na- 
tive family of distinction at an early period. 
By Captain John Ferguson, R. N—2. One 
of the cutting presses used in forming the 
silver into its proper shape, previous to its 
being stamped, which belonged to the old 
Mint of Scotland; and the engine used in 
virring the edges of the silver coin in the 
same mint. By Mr. Alex. Deuchur, seal 
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engraver to his Majesty in Scotland.—s. 
A very perfect reddish brown earthen vase, 
eleven and a half inches high; diameter at 
top, outside, ten inches, and at bottom 
three and a half inches—found, with several 
others, near the Dean by Stockbridge, Edin- 
burgh, in 1824. It is nearly full of human 
bones and mould, as when discovered ; and 
contains also a curious bone, or instrument 
made from bone, at present undescribed. 
By Mr. Auriol Drummond Hay.—Mr. Hay 
notified at the same time that he had been 
prevented by illness alone, from preparing 
for presentation that night, with a slight 
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armour. His Lordship gave 13 guineas for 
a suit of fluted and engraved polished steel 
armour, of the time of Henry VIII. ; 41. 18s. 
for a suit of Halecret French armour of the 
same time ;.and 5/. for a suit of polished 
steel armour of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. A suit of steel armour, of the time 
of Henry VII. was sold for 3/.17s. ° Four 
other suits of polished steel armour, of the 
time of Henry VIII. (some of them engrav- 
ed and fluted) were sold for 12 17s., 
5l. 7s. 6d, 31. 10s., and 31. 2s. each. A 
suit of Pikeman’s armour of the time of 
James I. was purchased at 3/. by the Earl of 





description of each, and some t of 
the several circumstances of their discovery, 
about thirty more ancient vases, which he 
had collected in France and England, dur- 
ing several years past. The thanks of the 
Society were voted to the respective donors ; 
after which the following papers were read : 
—1. Notice of a singular and apparently 
very ancient coin, found in the Castle-hill 
of Dundee, in 1802, with a sketch of the 
history of the fortress which once occupied 
that eminence. By Richard Huie, Esq. 
M.D. F.S.S.A. who presented the coin to 
the Society.—2. Mr. Waring Hay, F.S.S.A. 
exhibited to the Society passports from Ge- 
neral Monk, Charles II. and the Duke of 
Lauderdale, to the Newtons, of Newton ; 
and an order issued by the Highland army 
in 1745, for horses, arms, &c. from several 
gentlemen’s seats in East Lothian. And at 
the same time Mr. W. H. exhibited two 
ancient finger rings of silver. The Baron 
Clerk Rattray, after the reading of the pass- 
ports, mentioned a curious anecdote in re- 
lation to General Monk’s proposed removal 
from the chief command in this country by 
Oliver Cromwell; and Sir John Buchan 
Hepburn, after the reading of Mr. Hay’s 
interesting paper on the proceedings of the 
Highland army in 1745, related some cir- 
cumstances in the civil warfare of the same 
period, in which his own ancestors played a 
conspicuous part.—3. Private anecdote of 
King James VI. while entertained at Lin- 
cluden Abbey, on a progress by Dumfries ; 
communicated by James’ Grierson, of Dal- 
goner, esq. 


Save or Ancient ARMouR AND ARMS FROM 
Gernany. 


June 21. A very interesting collection of 
ancient armour and arms, from the castles 
of Staremberg, in Bavaria, and Ambrose, in 
Tyrol, was sold at Messrs. Brookes’s, in 
‘Bond-street. It comprised’ thirteen com- 
Ss suits of armour used by the chivalry of 

urope and Asia, from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth centuries; also two suits of cru- 
sader’s chain mail, and a coat of oriental 
chain mail. The principal purchasers were 
the Earl of Meath, Dr. Meyrick, Mr. Leslie, 
Mr. Utterson, and Mr. Riviere. The Earl 
of Meath purchased the principal suits of 


Meath, who also gave three guineas for a 
suit of Cavalier’s armour of the time of 
Charles I. A curious suit of polished steel 
armour for a lady, was sold at 3/. 5s. A 
curious Asiatic suit of chain mail and scale 
armour, gilt and inlaid with oriental charac- 
ters, brought seven guineas. Another suit 
of chain mail, used by the crusaders, was 
knocked down at two guineas. ‘There were 
a great variety of lances, halberds, battle- 
axes, and other weapons of war, besides 
many articles of great curiosity and interest. 
Several cross-hows, called ake, with 
moulinets and goat's foot levers, &c. sold at 
various sums from one guinea to 3i. 5s. 
Two prod cross-bows, used for shooting 
bullets, sold at 14. 5s. each. Among a va- 
riety of swords were three two-handed ones, 
used by the German infantry in the time of 
Henry VIII. These were sold in separate 
lots, at 41. 10s. A very large two-handed 
sword of state was purchased by Mr. Leslie 
at 31.12s.6d. A two-handed flaming sword 
of the time of Henry VIII. sold at 1/. 12s. 
Five steel morrions sold in lots, at 5i. 6s, 
An halberd of the time of Edward IV. sold 
for one guinea. Another, engraved with 
the Bavarian arms, Ii. 12s. A Turkish 
matchlock gun, inlaid with silver and gold, 
1/.10s. A German matchlock wall-piece, 
ii. A curious ancient German tock, @l. 
An engraved steel chanfron, 1. 14s. A 
tournament saddle, 1/.3s. A Spanish co- 
teau de chasse, 11. 10s, A curious iron- 
bound and spiked flail, used in 1550, in an 
insurrection of the country people in Fran- 
conia, headed by Goetz Von Berlechingen, 
with the iron hand, 11s. A fowling-piece, 
with silver mountings, formerly the pro- 
perty of Buonaparte, 302. 9s, A fine bronze 
mythological group, four feet nine inches in 
height, forming a fountain (supported upon 
a pedestal), 42/. This lot was understood 
to be from a Ducal collection in Germany. 
A pair of bagpipes, composed of ivory, wit 
silver keys, &c. the property of the late 
King of Bavaria, sold for 1/. 16s. Au 
Italian marriage knife, the handle embossed, 
representing a fury, 16s. A Vizier and 
Spanish horseman, 15s. 
Pompeit. 

On the 5th of June, the King and Queen 

of Naples, with the whole of their family, 
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went to visit Pompeii. The excavation that 
was made in presence of these august per- 
sonages was one of the most successful ever 
remembered, on account of the abundance 
and quality of the objects discovered. The 
spot chosen for the operation was a mansion 
in which there had previously been disco- 
vered a very beautiful fountain in Mosaic, 
bordered with shell work, and nearly similar 
to anuther that had been discovered in a 
contiguous house. From the midst of the 
basin rose a small column of marble, on 
which was placed a genius of bronze, hold- 
ing in his left hand a bird, with its wings 
expanded, from the beak of which the water 
issued, and then fell back into the basin. 
A theatrical mask, also of marble, embedded 
in the bottom of the nich, poured forth in 
its turn another stream of water. Before 
one of the feet of the fountain was a little 
bronze statute, in a sitting posture, with a 
basket in the left hand, and a ca hey its 
head. It a ently represented a ian 
shepherd, Wicked in silos tunic, but had 
evidently no connexion with the spot where 
it was found. On the marble pedestal there 
was a beautiful piece of sculpture, repre- 
senting a child, half naked, lying asleep, 
grasping in one of its hands a little basket ; 
and on one side of it a vase overturned; its 
clothes were of a very — make. Be- 
fore the other foot of the fountain was a 
kind of marble Caryatides. The partitions 
were ornamented with very elegant paint- 
ings, which appear, to judge from the sym- 
bolical accessaries, to represent the birth of 
Bacchus. In the hall was a stove, with its 
trivet, of rusty iron, surmounted by some 
fragments of bronze vases. In the two 
chambers situate on the sides of the hall, 
was discovered a great number of other in- 
teresting objects, the principal of which 
were two strong bracelets of gold, a small 
silver coin, a number of elegant bronze 
vases, and a very beautiful candelabrum of 
the same material. The King gave orders 
on the spot, that the fountain should be 
restored to the same state in which it had 
been found; that the whole of the shelil- 
work, which had been detached from the 
border, and had fallen down among the 
rubbish, should be replaced ; that the bronze 
statues, with which it was ornamented, 
should be removed to the Royal Bourbon 
Museum, and that their place should be 
supplied by casts of baked earth, and that 
the partitions on which were the paintings, 
as well as the fountain, should be defended 
by a roof, to save them from the chance of 


Duruam CaTHEDRAL. 


A very curious discovery has been made 


in the Cathedral of Durham. In carrying 


into effect certain alterations and improve- 
ments at the eastern end of the Church, 
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and in that part known as the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars, an old oaken coffin was found, 

taining the ins of some distinguish- 
ed personage; believed to be no other than 
the patron Saint, St. Cuthbert, “* whose 
restless body, in the three hundred and 
ninth yeare after his first buriall, was, with 
all funeral pompe, enshrined” in ‘ the 
White Church” at Durham, in the year 
995, eight hundred and thirty-two years 
ago! The skeleton was found to be. re- 
markably perfect, and enclosed in the re- 
mains of robes, richly worked with gold; a 
large and bright gold ring, having a crucifix, 
apparently of silver, appended, was found 
lying on the breast, and below it the re- 
mains of a book; a large comb was also 
found in the coffin. The wood of. which 
the coffin was composed was about three 
inches in thickness, and strongly clamped 
with bars of iron, [See p. 540.] 


Eoyptiaw Antiquities. 





June 16. A very curious and interest- 
ing assemblage of Egyptian antiquities, from 
the Levant, was sold hy Mr. Christie. It 
consisted of a ber of sepulchral monu- 
ments, pany a great variety of mytho- 
logical figures, and of inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphic characters ; also various figures of 
deities and animals in terra-cotta, wood, 
basalt, aud other materials. There were 
likewise several articles of an interesting 
nature, as affording means of experiments 
on the nature of the process of embalming 
as practised by the ancient Egyptians, A 
large sepulchral tablet, or stele, of white 
stone, in high preservation, with various 
figures of divinities, and hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, was sold for 5/. 10s. There 
were 25 other sepulchral monuments, of 
various sizes, ornamented with figures and 
hieroglyphics, which were sold in lots, and 
preduced altogether about 30 guineas. A 
mummy of a female was sold for 9/. 11s. 6d. 
The apex of an Egyptian obelisk, &c. sculp- 
tured with hieroglyphics, 2/.10s. The top 
of an altar, containing a representation of 
different objects of sacrifice, several lines of 
hieroglyphics, and a receptacle for libations, 
14s. A slab of basalt, sculptured, with 
figures and hieroglyphics, 31. 10s. An em- 
balmed cat, 1/. An embalmed hawk, 5s. 
An arm of a mummy, &c. one guinea. A 
draped figure of Isis, in bronze, about 12 
inches high ; and a bronze wing, or feather, 
about 10 inches long, 2/.3s. The sepul- 
chral monuments had been viewed by some 
celebrated Antiquaries, who consider them 
to have derived considerable importance 
from the recent diseoveries of Dr. Young 
and M. Champollion, by whose successful 
labours a key has been furnished to many of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions which were 
formerly considered merely as objects of cu- 
riosity, but are now satisfactorily explained ; 
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and it may be reasonably expected that by 
the study of such objects, much information 
relative to the history, mythol >» laws; 
and manuers, of the ancient Egyptians, 
may be obtained. 


AntTepiLuvian Mummies. 


Two Mummies of the Gaunche species, 
male and female, have lately been brought 
from the Island of Teneriffe, and appear to 
have belonged to the primitive people of the 
Atlantides, of which the Canary Islands are 
the relics, which escaped the grand catas- 
trophe that overwhelmed that continent. 
Their peculiar method of preservation by 
being enveloped in a disemhowelled state, 
in bulls hides, confirm the account given 
of them by Plato. They are in a fine state 
of preservation, considering that ‘they ex- 
isted previously to the Deluge, a period of 
more than 4,000 years. Mr. Brettell, the 
printer, of Rupert-street, has them in his 
possession. 


SELECT 


THE MOONLIGHT EVENING. 


THE Sun's broad orb, whose ling'ring 
beam 

Shed trembling lustre o'er the stream, 

Which deowd the plain with silent course 

Flows gently on, has spent his force, 

Tinging no more the mountaiu’s head, 

With farewell hues of rosy red. 

The vale beneath, in soft repose, 

As the grey shades of evening close, 

Imbibes a gleam of softer light, 

From the majestic Queen of Night, 

Whose sober ray mild splendour lends, 

As through the sky her rule extends, 

And sleeps upon the tufted trees, 

Uuruffled by the slightest breeze. 

The passing clouds that slowly sail 

Assume a tint of silvery pale. 


Hail! solemn season, when the sound 
Of Reason’s whisper is not drown'd, 
Amid the din of mortal strife, 

Or clashing noise of active life, 
But falls upon the listening ear, 
In tones sublime, distinct, and clear. 


Hail! season when the blaze of day 
No longer can the world display, 
tn colours brighter than its own, 
Cheating the heart to error prone, 
And dazzling Man’s deluded sight, 
With false attractions vain and light. 


Hail! Coutemplation’s choicest hour ! 
When yielding to the rightful power 
Of sober thought, and undeceiv'd 
By visions crude, too soon believ'd, 
The Heav’n-taught Bard aspires to raise 
A willing song of ardent praise, 


(xevin. 


Tomestone at Cnester. 


Some time since, while some workmen 
were employed in sinking & water-course 
on the west side of Chester cathedral, 
they discovered an ancient tombstone cliout 
four feet below the surface. It is about 
five feet in length, at the top two feet 
across, and at the bottom 13 fuot; on its 
centre is cut a cross, beautifully ornament- 
ed with leaves of the fleur de lys; and on 
the edge is the following inscription : 

‘‘Hic jacet Henrieus de Bebyntonn, 
quondam Armiger Domini Willielmi Ab- 
batis; qui obiit in Festu Sancte Cadde an- 
no D’ni mcccx.v.” 





On widening the city end of Aldersgate- 
street, contiguous to the new Post-office, a 
stone was discovered on the coruer house 
of Bull and Mouth-street, which shows the 
original name of that street and the date of 
its erection to have been ‘* Stewkley’s-street, 
1668.” 


POETRY. 

To that most high and lofty Qne, 

Who, from his everlasting throne, 
Directs each motion of those spheres 
Which mark the lapse of days and years, 
And to that Lord of Truth and Grace, 
Reflected in whose glorious face, 

As ina mirror, brightly shine 

The traits of Majesty divine. 


God and his Christ, Creation’s scheme, 
And man’s redemptica for his theme ; 
Thus does he still devoutly own 
The honour due to these aloae, 

Till when Death summons him away, 

Ja regions of eternal day 

His soul the glorious work renews, 

And the delightful task pursues, 

In those rich realms of bliss above, 

Where all is harmony and love ; 

Where sickness, pain, and sorrow cease, 

And anxious eare is hush’d to peace, 

While Saints and Angels join to sing, 

The glories of their heavenly King. 
Blandford, June is.  M. Cuamaercin. 


—@— 
A FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 
By tHe Rev. Jonn Grauam, M.A. 
Inscrited to Lord Kenyon and the Countess 
Dowager of Rosse. 
( Air—** Let us haste to Kelvin Grove.”) 
QOH what we love and have, we never duly 
prize, [flies ; 
Nor value what is dear to us until away it 
And so the fickle find it, when thro’ foreign 
fields they roam, [sweet home. 
Forsaking all that love them im their ewa 
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I would rather see Benyevenagh than Rich- 
mond Hill; 

I'd give the Thames and Medway for old 
Tamlaght rill ; 

Though all the wealth around me I could 
fairly call my own, _[hearth-stone. 

I would rather sit in Claggan on my own 


For there I'd meet the partner of my early 
y; [weary way 

Who lomg and sweetly cheer'd me on a 
And there are those who joyfully would climb 
upon my knee, (versing the sea. 

To welcome home their wanderer from tra- 


I'd see the friends who lately stood iutrepid 
at my side, [tide ; 
And stemm'd the raging fury of Oppression’s 
1 would shake the Londonderry lads all kindly 
by the hand, _[post will ever stand. 
Who for King and Constitution on their 


Then farewell, peerless England, all attrac- 
tive as thou art, 

You hold, indeed, my right good will, but 
Ean holds my heart ; 

Adieu, kind friends oa British ground, and 
kindest of them all, 

Ye noble souls. of Gredington and lovely 
Stretton Hall! 


Westminster Atbey, Nov. 11, 1826. 


—@— 
STANZAS 


OCCASIONED BY A SHIPWRECK ON THE NORTH 
WEST COAST OF IRELAND IN 1806. 


By the Rev. Jouw Grauam, M. A. 


*« Vage, ne parce malignus arene 
Ossilus, et capite inhumato 
Particulam dare.”"—Hor. 


TH E blast is o’er that vex'd the sullen deep, 
The wave that angty roll’d now rolls no 
more, 
But the tides undulating gently sweep 
The shatter’d vessel's cargo to the shore. 


None of the crew that mann’d this hapless 
bark 
Now lifts to Heaven a supplicating eye, 
Unknown, despis’d, vile seurn’s neglected 


mark, . 
Unburied on the beach, their bodies lic. 


Crowds from all parts a share of plunder claim, 
And move with hutried step to seize their 


: prey, 
Yet wander’d there an unsuspected name 


To mark the horrors of that shameful day. 


A hoary-headed villain, weak, tho’ bold, 
Attempts in vain his heavy load to save, 
But ere he quits his mercenary hold, 
He finds a merited, a briny grave. 


Oh, cursed love of gold which sinks man down 
Below the level of the lowest brute ! 

Here by this avaricious, heartless clown, 

Was tasted bitterly thy nauseous fruit. 
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Unfeeling hundreds fill the crowded strand, 
And plunder is their universal ery, 
Hyena like, each sanguinary band 
From ry ainas corpse to corpse is seen 
to fly. 


Oh, lovely Erin, Heaven's favour'd isle, 
In climate, soil, and situatioc blest, 
Whiose hills and vales in radiant beauty simile, 
As yon bright Sun is sinking in the west! 
Ate these thy sons? oh, can we call them 
thine, [wave, 
These brutes more cruel than the wind or 
Who gloating on their prey, would not con- 


sign 
The rifled seaman’s body to a grave. 


Naked and pale, and mangled on your strand, 
Reproaching silently your hearts unkind, 
Would no man o'er him roll a wreath of sand, 
To hide his ringlets from the wanton wind? 


And unmolested in the face of day, 
Shall hungry dogs feast on these features 
fine,—- 
Shall vermin vile or prowling birds of prey 
Dishonour thus the human face divine ? 


Yes, Rapine harden’d here each sordid heart, 
Till to the horrid scene a stranger came,_ 

Who acting the Samaritan’s good part, 
Eatomb’d the hapless boy without a name. 


Perhaps that boy reluctantly and slow 
His tender parents had but lately left, 
Wishing to stay, but fore’d, alas! to go, 
And leave them of their fondest hope 
bereft. 


That mother’s eye which nightly on his bed 
Beheld her darling happy in his sleep, 
No more shall glance with comfort on his 
head, 
' But soon in bitter agony will weep ! 


On a fond father’s breast has he repos’d,— 

Scoundrels !—perhaps you may have chil- 

dren too [pos’d, 

On foreign shore,—ok ! were they thus ex- 

Drown’'d, and thus trampled on by fiends 
like you,— 


What would ye say? away—begone—away, 
Dead to all human feeling, dead to shame; 

The very first and last may mankind say, 
Were ye that stain’d your blushing Coun- 
try’s name. ; 


—e— 
STONEHENGE. 
REARD on the surface of a spacious 


plain, 
(Or when or how, our search is all in vain,) 
Huge blocks of stone, of rugged sculpture 
stand, 
Which both our wonder and respect com+ 


roand. 

Stones of prodigious bulk, (which at this 
hour, 

Would bid defiance to our utmost power, | 
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Uprais’d by giant force, stand firm as rocks, 

And scorn the element’s tumultuous shocks : 

E’en Time consents his ruthless hand to stay, 

And mortals boast their work another day. 

These stones so huge, so wond’rous to our 
eyes, 

Not without form or symmetry arise; 

For if the structure you survey around, 

Two circles, and two ovals will be found. 

The sage of former days did basely swear, 

That none but magic power could place it 
there ; 

But who, the ancient tenants of this isle, 

Or to what end they -rais’d so vast a pile, 

In history’s page no record can we trace, 

So will conclude ‘twas some unletter’d race. 

The structure was a heathen fane will say, 

Where hoary priests, call’d Druids, us’d to 


ray. 

Whose Saale rites the Roman did explain, 

And modern bards have sung in manyastrain, 

Here then the Pagan priest the heavens 
ador’d, 

And look'dthro’ nature, up to nature’s Lord. 

Would that were all! his orisons were well, 

But trace his footsteps to his inmost cell, 

My blood runs cold the horrid tale to tell. 

Here a large stone is laid along the ground, 

And here I see a human victim bound ; 

An aged priest uplifts the murd’rous knife, 

The wretched man in pity begs his life ; 

Oh what a piercing shriek assails my ears, 

My heart is rent, my eyes suffus’d with 
tears ; 

And now again I hear another scream, 

I wake with fright, and find "twas but a 

dream. 

How blest are we who live in modern times, 

H Druids stain’d their altars with such 
crimes, 

And priests, with hands still stiff with hu- 
man gore, 

The God of peace and mercy could implore. 

Thank heaven such rites have long since 
given way 

To Christian worship and its milder sway ; 

But their stupendous monument shall last 

For ages yet to come, an emblem of the 
past! J.H. B. 


—@-—- 
THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 


(THOUGH Friendship feel a rending pang 
To mark her sons with parting tear, 
And Death regret a wanton stroke 
With murmurs o'er the lowly bier. 


Though Pity’s wearied eyelids hang, 
And Grief's pale cheek suffused be, 


There flows a philanthropic tear, 
More nobly and more feelingly. 


Of all the tears which Nature knows, 
Or pass the floodgate of the eye, 

The purest bubble of the heart 
Streams in the Tear of Sympathy. 


Not bound to age, or sex, or clime, 
No narrow channel guides its way, 
But o’er the wide expanse of life 
Its charitable waters stray. 
Ely-place. B. 
° 
THE PARTING. 


FAREWELL to the friends that I love, 
Farewell to this temple of clay, 
My soul soars to regions above, 
Kind ange!s now bear me away. 


Dear mother, attentive and kind, 
Dear father affectionate too, 

To my fate let me now be resign’d, 
For I soon shall be lost to your view. 


What a debt does your Caroline owe 
For parental affection so true, 

I could wish—but it must not be so, 
I might linger still longer with you. 


Dear brothers and sisters adieu, 
Who so oft have return'd my caress, 
Let me still be remember’d by you 
When no longer my love I express. 


For attentions so soothing and kind 

In the hour of affliction and death, 
With reluctance I leave you behind, 

And with gratitude draw my last breath. 


To your filial affection and care 
I now my dear parents bequeath, 
And with them may you often repair 
To the sod that I slumber beneath. R. 


—@o-- 
LIFE—a Teetorum. 


HERE’ER we go, whate’er we see, 

A trifle yet this life must be. 
A Totum still of whirling power, 
That varies with the varying hour ; 
Of joy, of grief, of hope, of woe— 
All that it boots us here to know, 
Or pleas’d, or sad, or grave, or gay, 
Still, still, in Life’s frail passing day 
The ceaseless toy its motion keeps, 
No instant pavses—never sleeps. 
Ambition, in thy whirling round. 
No hour of peace shall e’er be found. 
Will Joy its quick vibrations still, 
Or Fear obey the fruitless will ? 
Does Hate its purpose now arrest, 
And smile, as on a pleasant guest? 
Will Love, that busy restless foe, 
The cup of Circe now forego ? 
Or now when pleas’d, or now when bless'd, 
Indiff'rence is it then express’d? 
The want, the wish, the joy, the woe, 
All ills that restless mortals know, 
Comwingling, form, with varying strife, 
The blended web-of h life ; 
Till Death shall bid the tumult cease, 
As Ocean’s storms subside in peace. 
* Warp. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—ge— 


PROCEEDINGS 


Howsse or Commons, June 18. 

Mr. Canning stated that it was his in- 
terition to bring forward a restricted and 
temporary measure which had become ne- 
cessary to avert the temporary evils result- 
ing from the loss of the Corn Bux. He 
would do this, either by a distinct motion, 
or by an amendment upon the promised 
motion of the Member for Essex, if that 
hon. gent. should persist in bringing it 
furward.—Mr. Western brought forward his 
motion; it was to repeal tlie clause of the 
Act of 1822, which prevents the importa- 
tion of foreign grain when the averages are 
below 80s.; 70s. being the minimum es- 
tablished by the principle of the law of 
1822, though suspended by the clause 
which Mr. Wéstern proposed to repeal.— 
Mf. Canning, in a speech of some length, 
moved an Amendment to the effect that, 
“all foreign grain or flour, now iu British 
warehouses, be admitted into the market 
from the Ist of July, 1827, to the Ist of 
May, 1828, upon the same terms as laid 
dowa in the late Bill.” The right hon. 
gent. professed to feel great sorrow and se- 
rious alarm at the loss of ‘the Bill, which 
he seemed to impute to the effect of party 

irit and to management.—Mr. Peel said, 

he would vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause he had been all along friendly to the 
late Bill. He then vindicated the Duke of 
Wellington from the unworthy imputation 
which had been cast upon him, and declar- 
ed his perfect conviction, that the illustri- 
ous nobleman in question bad acted upon 
@ misapprehension of Mr. Huskisson’s mean- 
ing.—Sir E. Knatchbull ex his regret 
and humiliation that such a line of animad- 
version upon the Duke of Wellington’s mo- 
tives should be taken upon the anniversary 
of the Battle of Waterloo. The unexpected 
allusion to the occasion upon which the 
Duke had saved this empire from great 
danger was, as might be expected, followed 

a tremendous burst of feeling: the ap- 

lasted several minutes.—Mr. 4. Bar- 
wg highly evlogised the Corn Bill, and ri- 
dicaled the Duke of Wellington’s amend- 
ment.—Mr. Peel defended the conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington against the ridi- 
cule which the Hon, Member attempted 
to throw mn it—ridicule which equally 
applied to hia Right Hon, friend the Pre- 
stdent of the Board of Trade.—Mr. Hus- 
kisson read the letters which sed be- 
tween him and the Duke of Wellington, 
for the purpose of shewing that the Duke 
could not have misunderstood him.—Mr, 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVII. Pant 1. 


H 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


Canning acquiesced in the fairness of Mr. 
Haskisson’s conclusion from the eorres- 
pondence, but added in a toue of great can- 
dour, that he could net exclude from his 
consideration, the possibility that even so 
great a man as the Duke of Wellington 
might have been something like an instru- 
ment in the hands of others (loud cheers). 
There were instances of equally great men 
having been so made use of. Adding, that 
unless better advised than he was at present, 
he should certainly introduce a Bill next 
session tending to the same end. The 
Amendment was then carried by a majority 
of 238 to 52. 

The third reading of the Coventry Ma- 
gistrates Bill, was then carried by a ma- 
jority of 65 to 55. 


House or Lorps, June 20, 

The Earl of /’inchelsea presented a pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of Great Mar- 
low, against concession to the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and having declared his hearty con- 
currence in the Petition, he proceeded to 
animadvert in a becoming tone of indigna- 
tion, upon the imputation of unworthy mo- 
tives cast by persons in another place, upon 
the majority who had voted for the Duke 
of Wellington’s amendment. — The Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Goodrich complained 
of the Noble Earl’s observations as disor- 
derly, and deprecated the keeping up of a 
controvery, which might tend to evil con- 
sequences.—Earl Grey admitted the irregu- 
larity of such allusions, but remarked that 
the blame of the altercation must revert to 
him who commenced it, who was fespon- 
sible not only for his own violation of order, 
but also for the retaliation which it neces- 
sarily provoked. He (Earl Grey) had read 
speeches in which their Lordship’s house 
had been vilified in a manner which struck 
at the root of its legislative independence, 
and he trusted that some meaus would be 
adopted to warn the authors of such 
speeches, against a repetition of the of- 
fence.—The Marquis of Lansdown suggest- 
ed, that it was open to the House, to call 
the printer of the offensive speeches to 
the bar.— Lord Ellenborough contended, 
that as their Lordships connived at the 
printing of their own speeches, it would be 
neither generous nor consistent to do so.— 
The Marquis of Londonderry wished to 
know from his friends whether the author 
of the speech would ture to publish it 
at his own risk.— Ministers declined answer- 
ing the question, 
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In the Hovss of Commons, the same 
day, on Mr, Warburton presenting a petition 
connected with the medical profession, Mr. 
Peel took occasion to intimate that it might 
be a desirable improvement in the law, and 
a benefit to medical science, if the bodies of 
all persons dying under execution for felony 
were delivered over for dissection, as is now 
enjoined in the case of murderers. 

Mr. Peel moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to facilitate the recovery of Small 
Debts. No means of recovering these 
debts at present existed. He should pro- 
pose a system similar to that of the County 
Court of Lancashire, where the sheriff 

ppointed an . He would have a 
jury of five only. He intended that the 
creditor having explained the nature of his 
claim, instead of a writ being issued against 
the debtor, he should be served with a sum- 
mons, In place of counsel, attornies should 
be employed, their fee being limited to 10s. 
As summary execution after verdict frequently 
eceasioned the ruin of the parties, he would 
leave it to the judge to require payment of 
the debt by instalments, and in the event of 
failure in the instalments, he would limit the 
‘temedy to execution on the property, in- 
‘stead of allowing it to be extended to the 
person (hear, hear)—the judgment of this 
court being made final.—The Altorney Ge- 
‘neral also highly approved of the principle 
and details of the Bill—Mr, Holhouse re- 
gretted that the measure had Leen delayed 
so long.—Mr. Peel did hope to have brought 
forward the measure early in the session, 
but was prevented by circumstances. He 
would endeavour to have it perfected in the 
Tecess, so as to have it passed into a law 
early in the next session.—Leave was then 
given to bring in the Bill. 

The Corn Trape Birt was read a second 
time, on the motion of Mr. Herries. 





House or Commons, June 21. 

Mr. Hume moved two resolutions. The 
first was to the following effect :—Resolved, 
that according to the returns laid upon the 
table of the House on the Ist of Jan. 1827, 
it appears that the total number of officers 
in the naval service of Great Britain in 5558, 
of which number not more than 842 are em- 
ployed. In the second Kesolution, put by 
the Hon. Member, the total amount of the 
naval dead weight, and the total amount of 
the navy estimates voted this year were 
‘stated, and he concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying that his Ma- 
‘jesty would be graciously pleased to give 
directions that no further promotions should 
take place in the navy, except upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, when merit or length of 
service called for it—Sir George Cockburn 
explained the two-fold purpose of naval pro- 
motion—first to reward merit ; secondly, to 
keep up a succession of officers of all ranks 
in the vigour of life; he would therefore 
move the previous question op the resolu- 


Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament. 
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tion, and negative the address. —Sir J. 
Yorke argued for the necessity of establish- 
ing some check upon the system of naval 
premotion. The previous question was car- 
ried upon the resolutions, and the address 
was negatived. 

The House went into a Committee, on 
the Warehoused Corn Bill.—Sir Edward 
Knatchbull confessed that he was not dis- 
pleased that the measure should be tried as 
an experiment, but stated an opinion that 
the late Corn Bill was not so much the 
measure of Lord Liverpool, as it has been 
said to be. —Mr. Canning asserted that in 
introducing the Bill he used Lord Liver- 
pool’s memoranda, as a brief; and added 
that he had heard from Lord Liverpoo! that 
the measure was likely to have the support 
of the Hon. Baronet.—After a few words 
from Sir E. Knatchiull, Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Huskisson, and Mr. Ward, the report was 
brought up, and the Bill was ordered to be 
read a third time. 


House or Lorps, June 22. 

Lord Goderich moved the committal of 
the Corn Averaces Bitt.—Lord Farnham 
proposed, as an amendment, that ‘ the 
words ¢ England .and Wales’ be omitted, 
and the words ‘Great Britain and Ireland’ 
inserted instead of them.” Upon which, 
the question was put, first, that ‘the 
words ‘ England and Wales’ do stand part 
of the clause.” Content, 44; Not Con- 
tent, 44. Upon which the Chsirman, as 
bound by precedent, gave his casting vote 
against the question. The words *‘ Eng- 
land and Wales,” therefore, were excluded 
from the clause. The amendment was then 

wt, ** that the words ‘ Great Britain and 

Freland? be inserted.” Content, 37; Not 
Content, 43. Majority against the inser- 
tion of the words, 6. The Bill by this de- 
cision not applying to any part of the 
King’s dominions, Lord Goderich stated 
that he would endeavour to rescue it from 
this ludicrous position at a future stage. 





June 25. Lord Goderich moved the se- 
cond reading of the Warenousep Cory 
Birt. His Lordship explained the nature 
of this temporary measure, and the mo- 
tives of Ministers in bringing it forward, 
but offered nothing new upon the subject. 
—The Earl of Malmesbury vindicated the 
agricultural interests in the line of conduct 
they had pursued on this occasion.—The 
Duke of Wellington entered into an expla- 
nation of his motives in proposing the 
amendment to the late Bill, which it was 
clear was in no respect adverse to the 
principle of that e, the aband 
ment of which, by ministers, was as un- 
necessary as it was injurious. His Grace 
roduced a further correspondence between 
imself and Mr. Huskisson, and concluded 
by declaring that he had no view to de- 
feat the Bill, or to render it ineffectual ; 
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he desired merely to make it more palatable, 
and,with the amendment, he believed it would 
have been more palatable; he believed fur- 
ther, that whenever Ministers came forward 
with another Bill upon the subject, they 
would be compelled to adopt some mea- 
sure of the same character.—Earl Grey 
supported the Bill before the House, al- 
though he thought with his noble friend 
that no case of necessity had been made 
out, yet he did not apprehend that the 
measure could produce much injury to the 
agricultural interest. He supported it also 
on the ground that it was a safe experi- 
ment, and that by its means they would be 
enabled to proceed to another session in a 
more seaidianeny state of preparation to 
formal legislation.— Earl Staniope consider- 
ed the Bill, in the present state of the 
country to be perfectly unnecessary, and 
therefore moved that it should be read that 
day three months.—The motion was nega- 
tived without a division; the Bill was read 
a second time, and ordered to be committed. 

Lord Goderich moved the third reading 
of the Corn Averaces Bit, with an ad- 
ditional clause, the effect of which is to 
give the power to his Majesty in Council, 
to appoint any additional towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland ke might think proper 
to be included in the averages, with a pro- 
viso that the averages so taken should not 
operate upon the duties to be charged under 
the Bill then before the House. The clause 
was agreed to, and the Bill read a third 
time, and passed. 





June 26. The Marquis of Londonderry 
called the attention of the House to the 
returns presented from the Foreign-office, 
and animadverted on the increase, which, 
during the five years of Mr. Canning’s ad- 
ministration of that office, has taken place 
in every department of the foreign diplo- 
Matic expenditure.—Lord Dudley and Ward 
defended the increase in question. He al- 
luded to the greater sums obtained for his 
services by the Noble Marquis than had 
been granted to Mr. Canning; and adverted 
somewhat sharply to a complaint which the 
Marquis of Londonderry had made of a dis- 
closure of his correspondence with the Fo- 
reigu-office.—The Marquis of Londonderry 
replied, showing that a private memoran- 
dum of the Earl of Liverpool, upon a con- 
JSiential communication of his, had been 

blished in a newspaper without his (the 

arquis of L,’s) having known that such a 
menorandum had heen made. In proof of 


this, the Noble Marquis read a correspond- 
ence with Lord Dudley and Ward. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved the 
eommittal of the Dissexters’ Manriace 
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Birt, in a speech of t length.—The 
Earl of Eldon’ in a ent aud ho elo- 
quent speech, opposed the motion, as did 
Lord Farnham.—Lord Calthorpe, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Bishop of Chester, sup- 
ported it. On a division the numbers 
were, fur the committee 61, against it 54. 








June 27. The report of the Committee 
on the Warenousep Corn Bitt was re- 
ceived, after two amendments had heen 
moved and negatived without a division. 
The first was by the Earl of Malmesbury, 
which proposed to limit the release of Bond- 
ed Corn, to that warehoused before the first 
day of June, instead of the first day of July. 
The second, moved by Lord Redesdale, 
proposed the omission of that part of the 
measure which for every shilling’s increase 
in price diminishes the duty to the amount 
of two shillings.—Earl Grey suggested that 
great relief would be afforded to agricultu- 
rists, if the existing prohibition on the cul- 
tivation of tobacco in this country were re- 
moved. Jt had been originally enacted in 
order to encourage the growth of that plant 
in Virginia, and since the separation of that 
State from the British empire it was cer- 
tainly no longer entitled to such: protection. 
—Lord Goderich admitted the impolicy of 
that prohibition even at the time of its 
enactment, and promised to cousider whe- 
ther it might not be removed without ma - 
terially injuring the revenue, as he could 
not think it any relief to agriculturists to 
permit the growth of tobacco, and then to 
clog it with any duty at all. 








June 29. The Unirartan MarauaGe Bitt 
was reported, in order that the Lord Chief 
Justice might introduce into it the amend- 
meuts of which he had given notice, and 
was then put off till the next session, on 
the motion of the Marquis of Lansdown, 
that it may have the benefit of mature con- 
sideration before it is passed into a law. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the subject of the charges against 
Lord C. Somerset was brought forward by 
Lord E. Somerset, who, in announcing the 
resignation of his noble relative, declared 
that the Noble Lord was most anxicus to 
meet any inquiry that could, by possibility, 
be instituted in regard to his conduct.— Mr. 
Wilmot Horton, feeling himself called upon 
by an allusion made to him, did not hesi- 
tate unequivocally to say, indeed he felt it 
his duty to declare, that the Government 
held Lord Charles Somerset to be fully ac- 
quitted of all the charges alleged against 
him, at any time, or from any quarter. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
a 


FRANCE. 


An Ordinanee, imposing a rigid Censor- 
ship on the Press in France, has received 
the Royal signature of King Charles, This 
measure has been resorted to in consequence 
of the late failure in attempting to carry the 

‘oject respecting the press through the 
fciclasive Chambers. It is enacted by this 
Ordinance, that there shall be at Paris, in 
the office of the Minister of the Interior, a 
bureau, charged with a previous examina- 
tion of all journals and periodical writings ; 
to be composed of six censors, named by 
the Minister of the Interior. Every num- 
ber of a journal or periodical writing must, 
before it is printed, be furnished with the 
visa of this bureau, which shall authorise 
its publication. In the departments, the 
Prefects shall nominate, according as may 
be necessary, one or more cersors charged 
with the previous examination of the jour- 
nals which shall be published in them. 

It sppears that the new Censorship has 
already commenced operations. On Satur- 
day and Sunday, the 29th and 30th of 
June, the Journal des Delats appeared with 
large vacancies, the latter being in the part 
allotted to literary articles. This is in di- 
rect opposition to the wish of the Directors 
of the Board, who are said to have threat- 
ened to suppress next day all the articles of 
any journal neglecting to fill up the va- 
cancies, where articles are withdrawn. In 
fact, one, La France Chrétienne, has been 
discontinued in consequence. Messrs. Lour- 
doneix and Deliege, the heads of the Bu- 
reau of Censorship, have had a meeting 
with the editors; when they professed, that 
the only object was to bring back the press 
toacalm and “polite” discussion of pub- 
lic affairs—not to prohibit any subject that 
is decorously treated. Two of the oldest 
journals, the Gazette de France, and the 
Journal de Paris, long in the pay of Go- 
vernment, have been discontinued by Mi- 
nisters. The latter, it is said, could have 
gone on without assistance, but the Mi- 


nistry preferred extinguishing it altogether, . 


to suffering it to stand on independent prin- 
ciples. Many of the old subscribers are said 
to have shed tears on the occasion. 

It has been notified by the French Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs to his Majesty's 
Ambassador at Paris, ‘* That the French 
Government has declared an effective block- 
ade of the port of Algiers, and that every 
measure authorised by the law of nations 
will be adopted and enforced against all 
neutral vessels which may attempt to vio- 
late the said blockade.” 





SPAIN. 


Public attention has been for some time’ 


absorbed hy the difference: that as just 
arisen between the Spanish Government 
and the Court of Rome, on the nomine- 
tion of Bishops for the new States in Ame- 
rica. His Catholic Majesty, considering 
this as a breach of the Concordat, and aa 
infraction of his rights of sovereignty, had 
caused orders to be given at the frontiers 
not to receive the new Papal Nuncie, Mon- 
signor Tiberi, who was coming to suceeed 
Cardinal Giustiniani. Monsignor Tiberi, 
on arriving at Irun on the 17th of June, 
found there a letter from the principal Se- 
cretary of State, desiring him not to pro- 
ceed on his journey; and on the intimation 
given him by the Captain General, he in 
fact returned to France. The Councils of 
Castile and the Indies, which were sum- 
moned to give their opinions on this de- 
licate affair, and on a letter which his Ho- 
liness had written to the King, to explain 
his conduct, has terminated its. delibera- 
tions, the result of which has been trans- 
mitted to his Majesty. It seems that the 
Council of State will also diseuss it. No 
question has arisen for many years that has 
caused so mueh agitation and irritation. 


GREECE. . 


The surrender of the Acropolis to the 
Turks is eonfirmed by the arrival of the 
dispatches to our Government, from Sir 
Frederick Adam. ‘The garrison capitulated 
on the 2d of June. The lives of the gar- 
rison were spared, and permission was given 
to Colcnel Fabvier, and the other Philhel- 
lenes, to go wherever they pleased. 

General Church, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the land forces, has published his official 
account of the late defeat of the troops under 
his command. He gives credit to the Greeks, 
particularly the Suliots, for their bravery im 
the action; he states that it was necessary 
to attempt the relief of Athens at any risk, 
and that the attack failed from the ever- 
whelming force of the Turkish cavalry. Of 
the little corps of Philhellenes only four 
survived, 

German papers contain several dispatches 
from Captain Hastings, announcing the 
capture of four Turkish vessels and the 
destruction of two, by his steam-beat and 
her Greek censorts in the Gulph of Volo; 
and also the burning of a Turkish brig of - 
war of fourteen guns in the port of Tri- 
keri, though lying between high rocks close - 
in shore, and protected by a large bady of 
Albanians and several batteries, 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


Captaim Frawxiis,—Canada papers give 
accounts of Captain Fravklin—the expedi- 
tion appears to have been completely suc- 
cessful, The first despatch is dated Fort 
Franklin, 12th June, when he was moving 
from his winter quarters: the second de- 
spatch is dated 26th June, at Fort Norman. 
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Having followed the course of the Mac- 
kenzie river, the expedition reached the 
shores of the Pacific. Captain Franklin has 
surveyed the coast, from 113 to 148, 38 
west long. : in five days more, he calculated 
he would have reached Icy Cape, but the 
expedition having endured great hardships, 
for fifteen days being covered with a dense 
fog, he determined to return. 


—-—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 
Incomes oF THE PrizstHOOD. 


By authentic returns, it appears that the 
apnual income of the Irish Protestant Chureh 
Establishment may be taken at 300,000, 
If we allow one-third of this as the income 
of the Bishops (and this is @ fair propor- 
tion), we shall find about 200,0001. per ann. 
w be divided amongst 1,200 Clergymen, 
leaving the income of the parochial Minis- 
ter at an average of 160/. per ann. Now, 
it is not easy to estimate, by any authentic 
documents, what may be the aggregate 
wealth of the Popish Clergy ia Ireland; but 
there are a few data from which the iofer- 
ence may be validly drawn, that their average 
income equals, if not considerably exceeds, 
that of the Protestant Clergy of that coun- 
try. When the ** Provision Wing” of the 
Catholic Relief Bill was under discussion, 
it Was proposed to secure 3 Government al- 
lowance to the Popish Perochial Clergy of 
about 1501, per ann. and to their Bishops of 
1,500. per ann. Those Bishops and Clergy 
were vehemently opposed—they said—to 
the priaciple of the Bill, because they were 
aware that such a provision would be greatly 
below what they now receive. The average 
income of the Popish Clergy was consicler- 
ably underrated, in proposing to give them 
1501. per ann, Their present incomes arise 
from reguleted fees, fur the performance of 
the various rites af the Church. No mem- 
ber of the Romish Chureh can dispense with 
these rites, nor will aay Priest perform them, 
Sor the poorest person in the land, without the 
regulated fee, at least, being paid. As to 
the rich of their flock, they would as litle 
think of putting off a Priest with a regulated 
fee, as an attorney would of letting off his 
client with taxed costs, 

A Correspondent gives the following 
sketch of these regulated fees : 


For Christening Child and Church-2, s. d. 

ing the Mother ..... sendopiennees 0 26 
Mass over the Dead ....cc...-s+-0028 0 40 
Marriage .......... ibcicaebvenhaseniis 129 


Confession Dues — (Easter, Whit- 
suutide, and Christmas) each..... 0 2 6 
Collections at Burials, average...... 1100 


#. s. d. 
Ditto, Marriages ..........0+.seseeses 1100 
Ditto, Stations ............ liee mines 1100 
Sundry Collections in Chapel, do... 2 0 0 


Month-minds, and Masses for Pur- 


gatory 
Bequests for Masses for the Soul... Unknown 
Scapulars, Collects, Beads, Relics, 

Holy Candles, Holy Water, &c. Unknown 
Dispensations for Eating Meat, for 

Marrying Cousins, &c. &c....... Unknown 
Indulgences, Commutations for Pe- 

MANCE, SiC. o..caceeeseserees ovevees UDKDOWS 


Tithes, from every farmer who holds even 
three or five acres (half a barrel of the pre- 
duce at least), seven shillings, besides pre- 
sents of hay, straw, meal, flour, eggs, but- 
ter, potatoes, fish, fowl, &c.—amount inoal- 
culable. 

In short, taking all into consideration, 
we may rate the annual income of the Popish 
Clergy at two shillings a-head per ann. for 
every member of their flock. And if there 
be, as the Catholics say there are, at least 
six millions of Catholics in Ireland, the in- 
come of the Popish Clergy amounts, at the 
rate above stated, to twelve millions of shil- 
lings; i.e. 600,0001. per ann. And s 

ing an equal number of Protestant and 
Popish Clergy in Ireland, the average in- 
come of the latter will amount to 500i. per 
aun.—while that of the former is but 1602. 
ia England 305.—and in Scotland 275/. 
per ann. 

Hence it appears, that the Irish Roman 
Catholic Clergy are the richest in the United 
Empire, and the Irish Protestant Clergy the 
poorest. 

But farther,—we have not included, in 
the foregoing calculation, the revenues of 
the Catholic Bishops, nor the iucomes of 
monasteries, nunneries, religious houses, 
Jesuit establishments, &c. And surely these 
may be fairly estimated at 100,000/. per ann. 
Consequently the Popish Clergy of Leland 
areanouaily drawing, from the poorest popu- 
lation on the earth, the sum of 700,000/. 
whieh, added to the revenee of the Pro- 
testant Establishment, leaves the religious 
supervision of Ireland at a cost of one million 
sterling per annum ! !! 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS. 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Hotworta Curr, co. Dorset. 
(Continued from p. 398.) 


Notwithstanding the external appearance 
of the Cliff (says a Correspondent) presents 
such marked indications of the agency of 
internal fire, yet a ifest disinclination 
has been shewn by many individuals to be- 
lieve the existence of subterraneous fire 
within it; inferring (under the idea that 
the original cause of ignition was effected by 
lightning falling on or rather skimming over 
a surface highly impregnated with inflam- 
mable matter) it could not have penetrated 
deep enough into the soil to have produced 
such a consequence. It is ssary to 
urge any argument on the subject, as the 
point is now placed beyond a doubt, it hav- 
mg been ascertained, by a process about to 
be detailed, that fire does exist within the 
howels of the Cliff, but to how great an 
extent cannot be determined. This pheno- 
menon is obviously produced by a cause very 
distinct from that ef lightning. The opera- 
tions of Nature are proceeding progressively 
in her unfathomable magazine beneath us ; 
and, although appearing slow to us short- 
sighted mortals, are not less certain, and 
are gradually and regularly advancing to- 
wards completion ; the effects, fur the same 
reason, seem to us as sudden as they are 
extensive, awful, and astonishing. 

How little do we really know of the 
theory of the soil, on which we are con- 
stantly walking! How much less still of 
this vast and glorious planet, which Provi- 
dence has permitted us to occupy as our 
tesidence for a few years, preparatory to our 
introduction to some other! We who are 
apt to view things through a medium of our 
own construction, too often as vain as de- 
ceptive, at best but very superficial, and, 
without any references to first causes, must 
of necessity deduce specious and ground) 
eonclusions as to effects.—But to return to 
the immediate subject of the Cliff. 

It was considered advisable to attempt 
boring the soil as near the largest aperture 
as could be done, to ascertain its peculiar 
qualities, and at what depth beneath the 
surface fire might be found. The attempt, 
however, having failed, owing to the hard- 
vess of the materials of which the Cliff is 

d, two labourers were set to work, 
on Tuesday the 24th of April, with proper 
implements, for the purpose of excavating ; 
they worked out and removed a considera- 
ble quantity of the soil, enlarging the prin- 
cipal aperture, to an opening extending 
about six feet by seven in front, and near 
six feet in depth. Previous to finishing their 
day’s work, a few sparks of fire were seen 
falling from some broken blocks of stone ; 
the interior rock exhibited a degree of red- 
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ness, incident to heated stene, and indi- 
cated its proximity to the active agency of 
fire, but = Gena Pencken, the 
same process the following day, they made 
an opening of rather larger dimensions in 
front, and about ten feet in depth, on the 
west side of the first day’s operation, merely 
leaving a portion of the stone between, in a 
perpendicular position, sufficient to support 
and prevent the declining * super-stratum 
of rock from falling. 

After working about three hours, a lurid 
flame of fire appeared, issuing out of a small 
fissure, on the east side of the first opening, 
caused seemingly by the action of the ex- 
ternal air; a communication having been 
opened through some intervening fissures, 
almost imperceptible, which produced the 
ignition. The flame, about a foot in length, 
seemed playing on the surface of the stone, 
and after some time fixed on a portion of 
bitumen, which increased it; it then spread 
itself over a larger space, and ultimately 
creeping into the second opening, presented 
a fire of considerable magnitude ; and still 
extending, aided by a continued supply of 
external air, produced so great a body of 
fire, as ultimately to resemble that of a 
smelting furnace. This appearance conti- 
nued, until the upper part of the cavern, by 
the cunsumption or weakening of the prop, 
sunk in, and filled up these openings (as 
happened originally to that aperture in 
which the fire first became visible), which 
has consequently suppressed every appear- 
ance of an object so interesting, until the 
recurrence of an event, similar to the pri- 
mary cause, may open another aperture. 

The workmen were obliged to continue 
their toilsyme and unpleasant task during 
the later part of the second day, in a situa- 
tion bordering on suffocation, from the 
united effects of oppressive heat and efflavia. 
The materials excavated from the two open- 
ings were promiscuously thrown together, 
at the mouth of the cavern, forming a heap, 
which ignited spontaneously in the course 
of a few hours, and during the evening ex- 
hibited a novel and pleasing sight to the 
inhabitants and visitors at Weymouth, and 
along the coast. Viator. 





A discovery, interesting alike to the na- 
turalist and the geolugical student, was 
made a few days ago in the Moat Colliery, 
in the parish of Tipton, in Staffordshire. 
A petrifaction resembling part of the trunk 
of a considerable-sized tree towards the 
butt, measuring in length two feet four 
inches, and in circumference four feet ten 
inches, with the bark formed into coal, was 
found in nearly an upright positica, among 


* The stratum of rock at this part of the 
Cliff exhibits a dip of at least 45 degrees to 
the northward. 
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the strata of iron-stone, at the depth of 
upwards of two hundred yards below. the 
surface, and which, in the extraction of it, 
was broken from the upper part of the 
trunk, that still remains in the earth. On 
the exposure of this fossil to the atmospheric 
air, the coal formed from the bark shivered 
from the trunk. So great a curiosity is 
this specimen cgnsidered, that the pro- 
prietors of the colliery, at their quarterly 
meeting, passed a resolution, generously 
offering it as a present to the Trustees of 
the British Museum; and there can be no 
doubt, that it will be deemed a valuable ac- 
quisition to the numerous fossils which are 
already deposited in that natioaal institution. 


A curious discovery was made a few days 
ago at Fornham Saint Genevieve, near 
Bury. Men had been for some days em- 
ployed in felling a pollard ash near the 
eburch, which had the appearance of great 
antiquity, being not less than eighteen feet 
in girth, and very much decayed; and 
standing upon a small hillock, which seemed 
to have been left at a very distant period, 
when the rest of the soil around it had been 
lowered. On the fall of the tree, the roots, 
which were of unusual size and length, tore 
= Cony ground to a considerable extent, 
when immediately under the trunk were 
discovered a large quantity of skeletons, or 
rather fragments of skeletons, all lying in a 
circle, with the heads inwards, and piled 
tier above tier, from the depth of about 
four feet, being probably the remains of 
several hundred bodies. The most perfect 
of the bones was a lower jaw of large di- 
mensions, containing the whole of the teeth ; 
all the rest were very much decayed. It is 
well. known, both from history and the tra- 
dition of names, that in the reign of Henry 
the Second, A. D. 1173, this village was the 
scene of a sanguinary and decisive battle. 
According to Hoveden, the Earl of Leices- 
terhaving made a descent upon Suffolk, at 
the head of a great body of Flemings, to 
support the claim of the king's undutiful 
son to his father’s dominions, and having 
beea joined by Hugh Bigod, Earl of Nor- 
folk, who put the Castle of Framlingham 
into his hands, was encountered here by 
Richard de Lucy, the guardian of the realm 
in the king’s absence, with a less numerous 
but’braver army; and the Flemings, being 
mostly weavers, and other tradesmen, were 
broken in an instant, ten thousand of them 
put to the sword, and the rest were glad to 
compound for a safe retreat into their own 
country. It is, therefore, probable that 
these were the slain of the victorious party, 

m the careful, yet singular manner in 
which the bodies were deposited ; and that, 
after the earth was heaped over them, the 
ash was planted to mark the spot. If this 
supposition be correct, it affords a striking 
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instance of the longevity of trees. Single 
bodies, bones, and remnants of arms and 
armour, have been not unfrequently found 
in the same neighbourhood; but it is rather 
remarkable that on the present occasion no 
warlike implements were discovered, 


—-- > — 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Law Institution. 

June 5. The first annual general meet- 
ing of the members of this Institution took 
place at Furnival’s-Inn. It was formed for 
the very necessary purpose, amongst others, 
of giving information to those of the pro- 
fession who are in need of it, by means of a 
library, and of facilitating the transaction of 
business. The report stated, that 456 mem- 
bers of the profession had subscribed to the 
Institution to the amount of 44,1501., of 
whom 347 had paid the first call, the amount 
of whose sums formed four-fifths of the 
whole. The disbursements amounted to 
3711. 1s., and the funds had been invested in 
Exchequer bills, with the exception of 
3401. 9s. remaining in the banker's hands; 
that so many individuals had already shown 
their approbation of the plan by paying their 
first instalment, that they had no doubt the 
full amount originally plated—name 
ly 50,000/.—-would be eventually collected, 
when the objects of the institution were 
more generally known among the profession. 

The idea of this institution, it appears, 
was suggested by the singular fact, that 
whilst the various public bodies, companies, 
and commercial and trading classes in the 
Metropolis, and indeed in many of the prin- 
cipal towns in the kingdom, have long pes- 
sessed places of general resort for the more 
convenient transaction of their business, and 
while numerous institutions for promoting 
literature and science amongst all ranks and 
conditions of society have been long esta- 
blished, and others are daily springing up, 
the attornies and sclicitors should still be 
without an establishment in London to af- 
ford them similar advantages; more particu- 
larly when the halls and libraries of the Juns. 
of Court, the clubs of barristers, special 
pleaders, and conveyancers, &c., furnish a 
strong presumption of the advantages which 
would probably result from an establishment 
of a similar description for attornies in 
London. 

Mr. Tooke, in moving that the report be 
received, dwelt upon the advantages which 
must, in his opinion, arise from the institu- 
tion to the young men of the profession, in 
establishing uniformity and liberality of 
practice, and advancing their education to 
that state to which every gentleman ought 
to aspire. It was calculated to further the 
interests of the profession, to abridge its la- 
bour, and at the same time enable it to pre-’ 
serve its relative position in society. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-Office, June 25.—4th Reg. of Foot, 
to bear on their colours and appointments 
the word ‘ Bladensburg.”—The Ceylon 
Reg. to bear the name of the “« Ceylon Rifle 
Rez.”—40th ditto, Lt.-Col. Tho. Valiant, 
ged Foot, to be Lieut-Col.—s3d ditto, 
Major Jonathan Peel, 69th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—8e2d ditto, Brevet Col. Henry 
Thornton, 40th Foot, to be Lieut -Col. 





EccresiastTicaL PRereRMENTS. 

The Hon, and Rev. Hugh Percy, tv be Bp. 
of Rochester, vice King, dec. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Carr, Bp. of Chiches- 
ter, to be a Canon Res. of St. Paul's. 

Rev. E. Mellish, to be Dean of Hereford 

Rev. Dr. Millingchamp, to be Archd. of 
Carmarthen. 

Rev. W. King, to be Archd. of Rochester. 

Rev. Dr. Sumner, to the Golden Preb. at 
Darham. 

Rev. F. W. Bayley, to a Preb. in Rochester 
Cath. 


Rev. J. Greenwood, Gainscolne R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Lucas, Edith Weston R. Rutland. 

Rev. W. Michell, Barwick R. Sometset. 

Rev. J. Rudd, to Hallaughton Preb, in the 
Coll. Church of Southwell. 

Hon. and Rev. M. J. Stapleton, Tudley- 
cum-Capel V. and Mereworth R. Kens. 

Rev. T. Symonds, Stanton Hareourt V: 





Civit Paertamenrts. 
Lord Graves, to be a Commissioner of Ex- 


cise. 
Lord Plunkett, Chief Justiee of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland, vice Lord Norbury. 
Henry Joy, esq. Attorpey-gen. for Ireland. 
John Wylde, esq. Doctor of Laws, Chief 
Justice of the colony of the Cape of Good 


Hope. 
— W. Bentinck, Governor-general ‘of 
ndia. 
Sir John Malcolm, Governot of Bombay. 
S. R. Lushington, esq. Governor of Madras. 


Rev. W.€. Leach, a Minor Canon and Pre- John Peter Grant, esq. ane of the Judges 
centor of Ely Cath. of the Supreme Court at Bombay. 
Rev. J. Block, Bower’s Gifford R. Essex. Rev. G. P. Richards, to be Master of Bever- 
Fev; R. Cockburn, Barming R. Kent. ley Free Grammar School. 
—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Jane 16. The wife of Dr. Turnbull, of 
Hall, a son——18. In Baker-st. Port- 
amn~-square, the wife of W. Codrington, esq. 
é&son——20. At Howsham, the wife of 
€al. Cholmley, a son and heir.——-22. The 
wife of Chas. Harrison Batley, esq. M.P. 
—? a son and ete * a 
of W. Heygate, esq. a son. t ton 
Kings, Gleesectaraien, the wife of G. 
Stevenson, esq. « son and heir———The wife 
of W. Kendall, esq. Harrow, a son and heir. 
+——-At Gilston’ Rectory, Herts, the wife 
éf the Rev. W. H. Wilkinson, a son—— 
24. At Ibornden, Kent, the proet| Cc. 

: Pattenson, esq. 2 dau.———At Saling- 
po the wife of Capt. Harange, 

a son At the. Vicarage, Great 
Staughton, Hunts, the wife of the Rev. 
‘Flic. Clare; a dau.——25. The wife of 








Berks, a dau-——The wife of R. Blagdep, 
esq. of Albemarle-street, a dau———At 
Wootton Bassett, the wife of the Rev. Flo, 
Hyde Ripley, a son.——At Gifford’s Hail, 
the wife of P. Power, esq. a dau.——96, 
At Lyneham, the seat of J. Bulteel, 
esq- Devonshire, lady Eliz. Bulteel, a son 
aud heir In Sloane-street, the wife of 
the Rev. H. Clissold,. « son———The wife 
of C. Marryat, esq. Clarence-terrace, Re- 
gent's-park, a son-——+-Of a dav. the wife 
of Chas. Brereton, esq, surgeon, of Bever- 
ley. At Camberwell, the wife of Tob. 
Browne, esq, a dau.——27. The wife of E. 
Downes, esq. of Suho-square, a dau.——-29. 
At Preston Rectory, near Bath, the wife of 
the Rev, John Hammond, a son——30. 
Mrs, J.. K. Hooper, of Queenhithe, a son, 
At Hoole, Cheshire, the. wife of Capt. C. 








G. Sigel, jun. esq a son——The wife of Hutchinson, R.N, a son 
Wm. Bowles, esq. of Fitzharris House, 
—_}— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At Stafford, John Kenderden, 

. Lieut. RN. to Eliz. Harriett, dau. of 
hi Brutton, Governor of Stafford Count 
Prison ——+At Berrynarborn, the Rev. W. 
Bickford Coham, of Coham, near Oakhamp- 


ton, Devonshire, to Augusta Mary Davis, 
eldest dau. of Joseph Davie Baysett, esq 
Heanton ‘Court, near Barnstaple.——Ac 
Highworth, W. H. Hitchcock, esq.. .of 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq. to Eliza, eldest dau. 
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of James Crowdy, esq. of the former 


place. 

June 5. At Dublin, Geo. Nesbit Tre- 
dennick, esq. of Fort William, Donegal, to 
Lydia Magee, daw of the Abp. of Dublin. 
—_—46, At Norton, Fred, Francis Findon, 
esq, of Ripston, co. Wore. to Clara, third 
dau. of John Hawkes, esq. of Norton Hall, 
Staffordshire-——9. “The. Welsh, esq. 
of Duchess-street, Portland-place, to Miss 
Wilson, . formerly of Drury-lane Theatre. 
— 11. At Gretna, John-Moulton Bence, 
esq. son of the late J. B. B. of Holy House, 
Gloucester, esq. to Georgiana Eliza, only 
child of W. Jenkins, esq. of East Heath, 
near Oakingham, Berks. At Oxted, near 
Godstone, Surrey, Stephen, third son of 
Tho. Duke, esq. of Blakehurst, near Arun- 
del, to Frances, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Francis W. Bellis, E. I. C. 
14. The Rex. Wm. Doneaster, Rector of 
Winterbourn Bassett, Wilts, to Miss Wil- 
liams, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Williams. At 
St. Marylebone Church, the Hon. Capt. 
Arthur mor brother to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, to the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Cath. Holroyd, sister to the Eart of Shef- 
field————16. At Cheltenham, Capt. Alice 
Campbell, R.N. of Ardpatrick, Argyleshire, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of James Royds, 
esq. of Mount Falinge, Lancashire. 19. 
At North Ferriby, Matthew Babington, 
esq. son of Tho. Babington, esq. of Rothley 
Temple, Leicestershire, to Fanny, dau. of 
the late Nicholas Sykes, esq. of Swanland, 
near Hull——Chas. Wager Watson, esq. 
sén.and heir of Sir Chas. Watson, bart. 
of Wraking, Cambridgeshire, to Jemima 
Charlotte Collerton, eldest dau. of 
the. Countess Morel de Champemont, by 
the.-late Chas. Garth Collerton, esq. of 
Haines Hill, Wilts——20. The Rev. H. 
Proctor, B.A. only son of the late Gen. 
Proctor, to Sarah, fifth dau. of Col. Sher- 
wood, of the Bengal Artillery. At St. 
George's Hanover-square, Sir Alex. Camp- 
bell, . to Miss Malcolm, eldest dau.’ of 

. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B 
At Great Horkesley; Essex, D: B. Chap- 
tan, ¢sq. to Charlotte Anne Dorothea, 
eldest. dau. of Rev. Dr. Ward, Prebendary of 
Selisbury, and rector of Great Horkesley and 
of tone. At Croydon, Surrey, 
Rith. Maurice Bonner, esq. to Anna Maria, 
second dau. of Matthew Harrison, esq. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edw. Mostyn 
Lloyd, esq. eldest son of Sir E. Price Lluyd, 
bart. to the Lady Harriet Scott, eldest dau. 
ofEar! of Clonmell. Tho. Gibson Inman, 
esq. barrister, to Louisa, eldest dau: of 
late Rev. W. Batchellor, of Grosvenor-place, 
Bath,——21, At Chatham, T. A. Perry, 
‘esq. of Cheltenham, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
Tho. Greenaway, esq. of Southampton; 
also, the sume day, the Rev. A. Donald, 
A.M. to Harriet, youngest dau. of the same 
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T. Greenaway, esq ——At St. Luke’s Chel- 
sea, the Rev.. W. Cowlard, of Lamerton, 


_Devonshire, to Miss Falkland, of Sloane -st. 





At Clowne, Derbyshire, Rich. Machell, 
esq. of Broughton Das, eo. Lanc. to 
Harriet, only dau. of the late Joseph 
Pawsey, esq. of Silsoe, Bedfordshire, ——’ 
At Great Malvern Abbey Church, Capt. 
Rich. Rollo Houghton, 73d Reg. to Maria, 
mee = “ the na Dr. Hardy, Rec- 
tor ughborough. At St. =" 
ret’s, Westminster,” Wm. Fagan, —A of 
Temple-hill, near Cork, to Mary, only dau. 
of Chas, Addis, esq. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Geo. eldest son of Geo. 
Palmer, of Nazing Park, Essex, esq. to Eliz. 
Charl. dau. of John Surtees, late of New- 
po mth “a esq. 25. At Alver- 
stoke, Henry, fourth son of Dr. Batney, of 
Gosport, to Frances, fourth dau. of the laie, 
Rev. J. W. Dodd, Rector of North Rune- 
ton, Norfulk, and many years one of the, 
masters of Westminster School. At 
George's Church, Gibbs Crawford Antrobus,. 
esq. of Eaton Hall, Congleton, M.P. to 
Jane, second dau. of Sir Coutts Trotter, 
bart. At Ensham, Oxfordshire, John. 
Grandin, esq. of Frith-street, Soho, to Miss 
Sarah Attwood, of Newland House, Ens- 
ham. 26. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Felix Ladbroke, esq. of Grosvenor- 
street, to Eliz. only dau. of the late Marcus 
Beresford, esq. and the Lady Frances Beres- 
ford. The Rev. Geo. Aug. Montgomery, 
to Cecilia, third dau. of Dr. Geo. Markham, 
late Dean of York.——At Wardour Castle, 
the seat of Lord Arundell, Edw. Doughty, 
esq. of Snarford Hall and West Barkworth. 
co. Linc. brother to Sir Henry Tichborne, 
bart. to the Hon. Katharine, sister to 
Lord Arundel. At Crediton, Rev: 
Henry Strangways, Rector of Rewe, Devon. 
to Hester Eleonara, sixth’ dau. of James 
Buller, esq. of Downes.——27. In Lon- 
don, Capt. Geo. Fred. Ryves, R.N. C.B. 
son of late Adm. Ryves, and nephew of the 
late Lord Arundel of Wardour, to Charity, 
third dau. of Thos. Theobald, esy. of the 
Grays, Essex. At St. Pancras New 
Church, Geo, Francis Travers, esq. to 
Mary, widow of the late Lieut.-Gen. Trent. 
——28. At Chelsea, Joseph Jessopp, esq. 
of Waltham Abbey, Essex, to Euphemiia 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Drummond. 28. ‘At St. James’s 
Chorch, Chas. Blackburn, esq. ‘of Portsea, 
Hants, to Eliz. second dau. of Chas. Riving- 
toh, esq. of Waterloo-place—30. At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, Henry Bar- 
ing, esq. to the Lady Augusta Brudenelf, 
fifth dat. of the Earl of Cardigan At 
Cookham, Berks, Capt. Aug. Chas. Skyn- 
ner, to Maria A. Robbins, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Price Robbins, by his 2d 
wife Aanta Maria, now wife of Lodge Mor. 
ris Prior, esq. Paymaster 12th Lan wet 
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Rear-Apw. Sir A. C. Dickson. 

June \7. At Tichfield, Hants, aged 
55, Sir Archibald-Collingwood Dickson, 
second Baronet of Hardingbam in Nor- 
folk, and Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

He was born June 30, 1772, son of 
William Dickson, esq. Admiral of the 
Blue, by his first wife Jane, daughter of 
Alexander Collingwood, esq. of Un- 
thank in Northumberland. He received 
his first commission in 1791, and served 
as the Lieutenant of the Royal George, 
bearing the flag of Sir Alexander Hood 
(afterward Lord Bridport), in the me- 
morable action of June !, 1794. He 
subsequently commanded the Megera 
fire-vessel, and was promoted to the rank 
of Post-Captain, Dec. 12, 1796. 

In 1799, when bis father succeeded 
the late Richard Onslow as commander 
of a division of the North Sea fleet, 
Capt. Dickson was appointed to his 
flag-ship, the Monarch, 74 guns, from 
which he afterwards removed into the 
Veteran, 64, and in her assisted at the 
capture of the Dutch Rear-Adm. Storey 
and his squadron in the Texel. He sub- 
sequently accompanied the armament 
sent to Elsineur to give weight to the 
remonstrances of Lord Whitworth, 
whom tbe British Government had sent 
over to adjust the dispute that bad 
arisen on the subject of searching neu- 
trals supposed to be carrying supplies to 
the enemy. The Veteran also formed 
part of Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet employed 
against the Northern Confederacy in the 
spring of 1801. 

Sir Archibald married at Tichfield, 
Aug. 17, 1797, Harriet, dau. of Adm. 
John Bourmaister, of that place; and 
succeeded his uncle, the late Sir Archi- 
bald Dickson, Admiral of the Blue, in 
1803, his name having been included in 


clusion of hostilities. His last appoint- 
ment was in July, 1815, to the Roch- 
fort, 80, the command of whictr he re- 
tained during a period of three years. 
He was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, Aug. 12, 1819. 

By the lady before-mentioned Sir 
Archibald had three children, William, 
who has succeeded to the Baronetcy, 
Harriet, and Jane, married Avg. 17, 
1820, to Capt. T. W. Carter, R.N. . His 
cousin of his own name, the son of 
Major-Gen. Dickson, is a Post-Captain, 
and bis half brother, David John, a 
Lieutenant in the same service. 





Sir C. T. Parmer, Barr. 


April 30. At Wanlip Hill, Leicester- 
shire, aged 55, Sir Charles Thomas Pal- 
mer, second Baronet of that place. 

He was the eldest surviving son of 
Sir Charles Grave Hudson, the first and 
late Baronet, by his first wife Catharine- 
Susannah, eldest dau. and cob. of Henry 
Palmer, of Wanlip, esq. He succeeded 
to the Baronetcy on his father’s death, 
Oct. 24, 1813, and in the same year as- 
sumed the name of Palmer, under the 
will of bis maternal grandfather. He 
married, July 14, 1802, Harriett, dau. 
and coh. of Sir Wm. Pepperell, of Ki:- 
tery in New England, bart. by whom he 
had issue: Louisa-Catbarine, born 
1803; Mary-Anne, born 1806; Caru- 
line-Harriett, born 1809; George-Jo- 
seph, who has succeeded to the title, 
born 1811; Charles-Axdale, bern 1813 ; 
William-Henry, born 1815. 





ADMIRAL SHIVERs. 
June 1. At Wickham, in Hampshire, 
aged 76, Thomas Revell Shivers, esq. 
Admiral of the Blue. 





remainder of the Baronetcy, which was 
eonferred Sept. 21, 1802. His two 
elder brothers had died before that date, 
the eldest at the age of 15, and the 
second in 1795, after having married bis 
cousin, the first Sir Arch. Dickson's 
only child, but had no issue. The same 
lady afterwards became the second wife 
of Adm. John-Child Purvis, who died 
Feb. 23, 1825, and has a memoir in vol, 
xcv. i. 563. 

During the greater part of the late 
war, Sir Archibald commanded the 
Orion, 74; and on that ship being put 
out of commission, in the spring of 
1813, he was appvinted to the Akbar, of 
50 guns, in which he served on the 
South American station until the con- 


In 1778, this officer, then a Lieute- 
nant, commaided the Penguin armed 
vessel, stationed at Newfoundland. He 
was promoted to the rank of Comman- 
der about the year 1782; and at the 
termination of hostilities with the 
United States of America, we. find him 
at the Leeward Islands, in the Espion 
sloop. His post commission bears date 
Sept. 21, 1790. 

At the breaking out of the war with 
the French republic, Captain Shivers 
was appointed to the Ariadne, of 24 
guns, in whicb be proceeded to the Me- 
diterranean, and was present at the eva- 
enation of Toulon. From that ship be 


was removed into the Alcide, 74, bear- 
ing the flag of Rear-Adm. Robert Lin- 
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see. In 1798 and 1799, the deceased 
commanded the Standard of 64 guns, 
and sobsequently the Defiance, 74. He 
was advanced to the rank of Rear-Adm. 
April 28, 1808, Vice-Admira!, Aug. 12, 
1812, and Admiral, May 27, 1825. 





Marouis pe ta PLace. 

March 5. The Marquis de la Place, 
a French mathematician and astrono- 
mer of the first rank. This distinguish- 
ed ornament of science was the son of 
a husbandman, resident at Beaumont- 
en Auge, near Pont l"Evéque. He was 
born in 1749; and for some time he 
taught the mathematics at the schoul in 
his native town; but he was induced to 
regard Paris as the only proper sphere 
for his talents. There, by his skill in 
analysis, and in the higher geometry, be 
soon acquired reputation. At the ex- 
pence and under the immediate patron- 
age of the president, De Saron, he pub- 
lished bis first work, the ** Theory of the 
Motion and Elliptical Figure of the 
Planets.” M. la Place was the succes- 
sor of Bezout, as examiner of the Royal 
Corps of Artillery; and he became, 
successively, member of the Academy of 
Sciences, of the National Institute, and 
of the Board of Longitude. In 1796, he 
dedicated to the Counsel of Five Hundred 
his ‘* Exposition of the System of the 
World ;” and in the same year he ap- 
peared before the bar of that assembly, 
at the head of a deputation to present 
the Annual Report of the proceedings of 
the Nationa! Institute; and, in an ap- 
propriate address, devoted to the me- 
mory of men of talents and learning, he 
paid an affecting tribute to the worth 
of bis generous benefactor, De Saron. 
Some time afterwards, he was, under 
the Consular government, appointed 
Minister of the Interior; from which 
office he was, in December 1799, trans- 
ferred to the Conservative Senate, to 
make room for Lucien Buonaparte. In 
duly, 1803, he was elected President of 
the Conservative Senate; and, in Sep- 
tember, be became Chancellor of that 
body, with the title of Grand Cordon of 
the Legion of Honour. In September, 
1805, he made a report to the Senate, 
on the necessity of resuming the Gre- 
‘gorian ealendar, and discarding that of 
the Revolution, a piece of mummery 
which, with all its absurdities, had been 
stulen from the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape of Good Hupe. M. La,Place was, 
in 1811, named counsellor to the Ma- 
ternal society; and, in 1813, Grand 
Cordon of ‘the Re-union. In April, 
‘1814, he voted for a provisional go- 
vertiment, and the dethronement of 
Buonaparte; services for which Louis 
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XVIII. rewarded him with the dignity of 
apeer. He was nominated a member 
of the French Academy in 1816, and 
President of the Commission for the 
Re-organization of the Polytechnic 
School. 

Besides numerous articles in the col- 
lections of the National Institute, the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Polytech- 
nic Schools, the principal works of la 
Place were as follow :—* Theory of the 
Motion and Elliptical. Figure of the 
Planets,’ 1784 ; ‘ Theory of the attrac- 
tions of Spheroids, andthe Figure of the 
Planets,”” 1785; ‘ Exposition of the 
system of the World,” 2 vols. 1796; 
“* Treatise on Celestial Mechanism,” 4 
vols. 1799, 1803, 1805; “ Analytical 
Theory of Probabilities,” 1812; ‘* Phi- 
losophical Essay on Probabilities,” 1814. 

The Marquis de la Place was, if we 
mistake not, the first who analytically 
proved the existence and extent of the 
lunar atmosphere, and verified its secu- 
lar equation. He also determined the 
reciprocal perturbations of all the prin- 
cipal planets ; and he forwarded, by im- 
portant discoveries, a similar work on 
the Satellites of Jupiter, commenced by 
Lagrange, and completed by Delambre. 
His studies were not, however, confined 
to the mathematics, geometry, and as- 
tronomy: be devoted himself, with con- 
siderable ardour, to chemistry ; in con- 
junction with Lavoisier, he invented the 
calorimeter ; and he repeated the expe- 
riments of Monge and Cavendish, on 
the decomposition of water. 





BEETHOVEN. 


March 3\. At Vienna, Aged 57, Lud- 
wig Von Beethoven, the far-celebrated 
German composer. 

He was born at Baun, where his 
father was the tenor singer in the Elec- 
tor’s chapel. His earliest instructions 
in music, were received from Neefe, the 
court organist; and so rapid was his 
progress, that, at the early age of eleven, 
he was able to play the far-famed pre- 
ludes and fugues of the great Sebastian 
Bach. He was early instructed’in com- 
position ; as, at the same age, we find 
published at Manheim and Speyer, 
under his name, variations to a march, 
sonatas and songs, all for the piano-forte, 
The Elector of Cologne, attracted by bis 
youthful genius, became his patron; 
and, in 1792, he sent him to Vienna, as 
court organist, under the celebrated 
Haydn. Two years afterwards, Haydn, 
on leaving Vienna for London, placed 
young Beethoven under the care of Al- 
bretchtsberger, one of the most learned 
of modern centra puntists. * At this 
period, however, Beethoven was more 
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distinguished for his performance than 
for bis compositions: the critics of the 
Allgemeine Musikalishe Zeitung of 
Leipsic, the first musical Review in 
Europe, while they were loud in their 
praises of him as a player, were pro- 
portionately severe in their remarks on 
his attempts at composition, not allow- 
ing to him even the merit of framing 
variations. 

In 1801, the death of the elector, and 
the precarious situation of the court of 
Cologne during the war, induced Beet- 
boven to make choice of Vienna as his 
future and permanent residence. Ori- 
ginal and independant in his modes of 
thinking, as well as in the style of his 
musical composition, Beethoven’s man- 
ners appear to have been rather repul- 
sive than, conciliating ; his friends were 
few, and he was in open enmity with 
many. The court taste at Vienna was 
in favour of Italian music; Salieri, the 
Italian, was, at this time, in possession 
of allthe honours and all the emolu- 
ments of principal Maestro di Capella to 
their Imperial Majesties; and Beethoven, 
without patronage or support, was left 
entirely to his own resources. Under 
circumstances thus unfavourable, he was 
induced, in 1809, to accept an office 
from the new Westphalian court of 
Jerome Ruonaparte, of the situation of 
Maestro di Capella; fortunately, how- 
ever, for the honour of Vienna and of 
Austria, the Archduke Rodo!ph, and 
abe Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky, in- 
duced him to rescind his determination. 
In the bandsomest and most delicate 
manner those princes had an instru- 
ment drawn up, by which they settled 
wpon Beethoven an annuity of 4,000 
florins, with no other condition, than 
that, so long as he should enjay it, he 
must reside at Vienna, or in some other 
part of the Austrian dominions, not be- 
jng allowed to visit foreign countries, 
unless by the express consent of his 
patrons. With such an income, equal 
to nearly 4002. a year, we are at a loss 
to know how it was that the latter pe- 
riod of Beethoven's life was passed in 
penury, and, as it is said, almost in a 
state of destitution. Beethoven could 
not have forfeited bis annuity; for, 
although he had always a great wish to 
see foreign countries, particularly Eng- 
land, he never even made application 
for leave of absence: yet early in the 
present year a subscription was raised 
for his benefit in this country. 

Beethoven bad received a regular 
classical education; Homer and Plutarch 
were his great favourites among the 
ancients; and of the native poets, 
Sehiller and Gogthe (who was his per- 
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sonal friend), be preferred to all others. 
For a considerable time he studied more 
abstruse subjects, such as Kant’s philo- 
sophy, &c, 

We have seen a list of no fewer than 
120 of Beethoven's musical composi- 
tions, the greater part of which are 
allowed to be productions of the highest 
order. His overture to the ‘‘ Men of 
Rome and Lens,” and his piano-forte 
concerto in C minor, 6. p. 37, would 
alone be sufficient to immortalize him, 
In many of his orchestral symphonies, 
overtures, quartettos for the violin, con- 
certos, trios, and sonatas for the piano- 
forte, he may be ranked with Haydn and 
Mozart. Of Handel and Mozart Beeth- 
oven was a worshipping admirer; to the 
works of modern composers he seems to 
have paid but little attention. When 
asked about “* Der Freisehutz,” his an- 
swer was, “I believe one Weber has 
written it.” Of his own productions he 
thought his second mass was the best. 

For many years Beethoven laboured 
under the affliction of severe deafness; 
latterly he had a confirmed dropsy. In 
their neglect of living genius the feelings 
of the Germans appear to assimilate too 
closely with those of their brethren the 
English; for, although Beethoven was 
allowed to languish and expire’ in 
poverty, his remains were honoured with 
a splendid and ostentatious funeral. 





Carr. Matson, R.N,. 

Lately.- At Walmer, Henry Matson, 
esq. Captain R.N. brother to Rear. Admi- 
ral Richard Matson, and cousin to Vice- 
Admiral John Harvey. 

This officer was born at Sandwich, 
and entered the naval service in 179@, 
as a Midshipman on board the Arrogant 
of 74 guns, commanded by his mater- 
nal uncle the late Capt. John Harvey, 
whose heroic conduct on the memorable 
= of June, 1794, highly distinguished 

im. 

From the Arrogant Mr. Matson was 
very soon removed into the Rose of 28 
guns; in which ship and the Huzza 
frigate he completed his probationary 
term of service on the Halifax station, 
where he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut. in the Rover, a Bermuda built 
sloop of war, about the month of June, 
1796. 

In the following year Lieut. Matson 
proceeded to the West Indies, and joined 
the Prince of Wales, a second rate, 
bearing the flag of his uncle, the late 
Sir Henry Harvey, K.B, by whom he 
was made a Commander, and appointed 
to the Cyane of 18 guns, March 92, 
1799. His post commission bears date 
Dec, 15, 1802. 
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After serving as flag-captain to Com- 
joreSir S 4 Hood, he commanded 
the Bienbeim of 74 guns, as a private 
ship, till July 1803, when he joined the 
Venus frigate, and sailed for England as 
convoy to the bomeward-bound trade. 
During the ensuing four years we find 
him employed as a cruiser on the Irish, 
Boulegne, and Leeward Island stations. 
On the 10th July, 1805, he captured 
VHirondelle, a French privateer of 16 
guns, and 90 men ; and early in 1807, 
la Determiné, of 14 guns and 108 men. 
He returned to England, with a valuable 
fleet under bis protection, in the autumn 
of 1807; and on his arrival was pre- 
sented by the masters thereof with a 
piece of plate as a testimony of their 
gratitude for the attention he had paid 
to them during the voyage. 

Captain Matson’s next appointment 
was i May, 1809, to the St. Fiorenso 
of 40 guns, which frigate formed part 
of the expedition sent against Walche- 
ren in the summer of that year. He 
was put out of commission in March, 
1810; and was afterwards always on 
half pay. 





——— 


Mr. Girpert Burns. 


May 8. At Grant’s Braes, near Had- 
dington, aged 66, Mr. Gilbert Burns, for 
many years factor to the late Lady 
Blantyre, and the present Lord, and bro- 
ther to Robert the celebrated Puet. 

He was eighteen months younger than 
the Bard of which Scotland is so proud. 
Like bim, he was early inured to toil, 
and familiar with the hardships of the 
peasant’s lot. Both were subject to de- 
pression of spirits, and, from whatever 
cause, had contracted the same bend or 
stoop of the shoulders. In other re- 
spects, theic frames were cast in a very 
manly and symmetrical mould, and the 
profile of their countenances was nearly 
alike; the principal disparity existing 
‘in the form and expression of the eye, 
which in Gilbert was fixed, sagacious, 
‘and steady—in Robert almost always 
** in a fine phrenzy rolling.” 

Their father was a very remarkable 
man, and Gilbert was completely the re- 
semblance of his father. His piety was 
equally warm and sincere; and in all 
the private relations of life, as an elder 
of the Church, a husband, a father, a 
master, and a friend, he was pre-emi- 
nent. His brother cherisbed for him 
‘the warmest affection, and uniformly 
venerated the judgment of one who was 
allied to him in genius as well as in 
blood. His writings, it is true, want 
that variety, originality, and ease, which 
shine so conspicuously even in the prose 
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works of the Poet; but they had many 
redeeming points about them. His 
taste, tov, was as pure as bis judgment 
was masculine; and he has been heard 
to say, that the two most pleasurable 
moments of his life were—first, when 
he read Mackenzie’s story of La Roche} 
and, secondly, when Robert took him 
apart at the breakfast or dinner hour, 
during harvest, and read to him, while 
seated on a barley-sheaf, the manuscript 
copy of the far-famed “ Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night.” 

When Robert Burns was invited by 
Dr. Blacklock to visit Edinburgh, Gil- 
bert was struggling in the farm of Mos- 
giel, and toiling late and early to keep a 
house over the heads of his aged mother 
and unprotected sisters. The Poet's 
success was the first thing that steni- 
med the ebbing tide of his fortunes. 
On settling with Mr, Creech, in Feb. 
1788, Robert received, as the profits of 
his second publication, about 500/. and 
with that generosity which formed a 
part of bis nature, he immediately pre- 
sented Gilbert with nearly the half of 
his whole wealth. Thus succoured, the 
deceased married a Miss Breckonridge, 
and removed to a better farm, at Din- 
ning, in Dumfriesshire, still reserv- 
ing a seat at the family board for his 
truly venerable mother, who died a few 
years ago. While at Dinning, he was 
recommended to Lady Blantyre, whose 
estates in East Lothian he has for nearly 
a quarter of a century, since managed 
with the greatest fidelity and prudence. 
In 1819 he was invited by Messrs. Cadell 
and Davies to revise a new edition of his 
brother’s works ; to supply whatever he 
found wanting, and correct whatever he 
thought amiss. He complied with the 
invitation, and by appending much va- 
luable matter to the late Dr. Currie’s 
Biography, at once vindicated his bro- 
ther’s memory from many gratuitous 
aspersions cast on it, and established his 
own credit as an author. Jn regard to 
remuneration, his feelings were modest 
and diffident in the extreme; but a lite- 
rary friend fortunately counselled and 
kept him right; and on receiving pay- 
ment, the first thing he did was to 
balance accounts, to the uttermost far 
thing, with the widow and family of his 
deceased brother. The letter which ac- 
companied the remittance of the money 
was in the highest degree creditable to 
his feelings. . 

Gilbert Burns, though not very ad- 
vanced in years, died rather of a decay 
of nature than of any specific disease. 
It is probable that bis death was acce- 
Jerated by severe domestic afflictions, as 
on the 4th of January, he lost a beloved 
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daughter, and on the 26th of February 
his youngest son, a youth of great pro- 
mise, who died at Edinburgh on the 
eve of being licensed to the ministry. 
Mrs. Burns, who brought him a family 
of six sons and five daughters, of whom 
five sons and one daughter are living, 
survives her busband. 





Mr. TuHos. PERROTT. 


April 8. Thomas Perrott, a wealthy 
and highly respectable yeoman, well 
known tbrough Somersetshire and Wilt- 
shire as the Western Politician. For 
many years he was one of the most 
zealous supporters of Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, in tbe severe election struggles 
for the representation of the county of 
Somerset, and spared neither time, nor 
labour, nor money, in advancing the 
interests of his aristocratic favourite. 
In the year 1820, however, Mr. Perrott 
was prosecuted, with several of his 
neighbours, for having connived at the 
burning of an obnoxious person in effigy, 
was séntenced by the Court of King’s 
Bench to pay a fine of 100/. and impri- 
soned for one month in Coldbath-fields 
prison. While thus confined, his senti- 
meuts underwent a change ; and on bis 
release (perhaps from a sympathy to 
which his fellow sufferings had given 
rise), warmly espoused the cause of Mr. 
Hunt, headed the petition for that emi- 
nent demagogue’s release, and promoted 
the subscription raised to purchase a 
piece of plate for the same personage. 
During the late election, Mr. Perrott, 
with equal activity, scoured all the vil- 
lages for voters for Mr. Hunt, and sent 
numbers to the poll at his own expense. 
In his determination that the borough- 
mongers should not lay a finger upon 
his property, Mr. Perrott distributed 
every shilling, and every acre of his ex- 
tensive possessions, amongst his chil- 
dren some time before his death. He 
used to say, that he would go out of the 
world without allowing his family tu pay 
one farthing of legacy duty. On his 
death-bed he besought Mr. Hunt to per- 
severe in his efforts for the representa- 
tion of the county, and the pangs of 
death seemed tu be mitigated upon his 
being assured by that gentleman that so 
long as Ilchester gaol was within view 
of the Court. house, the worthy Baronet 
should meet with the most resolute op- 


position. 
-—@-- 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Lately. Aged 62, the Rev. Edw. Evans, 
Rector of Shawell, Leic. and Hillmorton, 
Warw. He was of King’s Coll. Camb. M.A. 
1778, and was presented to Hillmorton in 
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1805 by G. Nasecomb, esq. and to Sha- 
well in 1815 by the King. 

The Kev. John Fisher, Vicar of Kirk 
Oswald, in Cumberland. He was of Peter- 
house, Camb. B.A. 1763, and was presented 
to his living in 1774 by the King. 

At Limerick, the Rev. Henry Jevers In- 
gram, Vicar Choral of that Cathedral, and 
for nearly 40 years Chaplain of the garrison, 
and Rector of the parishes of Killmurry and 
Derrygalvin, " 

Suddenly, at Staunton, near Newark, 
aged 77, the Rev. John Mounsey, for just 
half a century Curate of that parish, and of 
Flawborough. He was of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1780. 

In Thornhaugh-st. London, the Rev. 
W. Storr, Master of the Grammar School, 
Thetford. 

June 4. Suddenly, at Brenchley vicar- 
age, Kent, aged 65, the Rev. Andrews 
Kersteman, Rector of Bermondsey. This 
much-respected clergyman was of Christ 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1788, M.A. 1786; and 
was presented to Bermondsey in 1814 by 
Mrs. Hambly. 


—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

In Queen-square, Westmiuster, aged 74, 
John Dorrington, Esq. for thirty years 
Clerk of the Fees of the House of Commons. 

June 18. The Viscount Chichester, in- 
fant son of the Earl of Belfast. He was christ- 
ened on the 3d of the month by the Abp. 
of Dublin, when the Duke of Devonshire 
and tle Marquis of Donegal (the infant's 
grandfather) were sponsors, and the Duke 
of Wellington and many of the first nobility 
were present. 

June 20. In Well-st, Hackney, aged 71, 
Mary, widow of Rev. John Eyres, M. A. 
minister of Ram’s chapel, Homerton. 

June 22. In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 62, Wm. Martin, Esq. of Harrow 
Weald, aJustice of the Peace for Middle- 
sex. 

At North-bank, Regent’s Park, Arthur 
Burrow, M. A. of Hanley, Staff. 

June 26. In Portland-place, aged 72, 
David Lyon, Esq. 

June 27. Aged 28, Mr, Horatio Rymer, 
of Norfolk-st. Middlesex hospitel, sur- 
geon, late R. N. 

June 29. in Woburn-place, aged 83, 
Charles Bentley, Esq. formerly a member ‘of 
the Council of Fort William, and Chief of 
Patna. 

June 30. At Camberwell-terrace, aged 
53, Catherine, wife of Joseph Fidler, Esq. 


Bucxs.—June 8. At Richings Lodge, 
Albinia, wife of the Rev. Marmaduke 
Thompson, M.A. She was dau. of the 
Right Hon. John Sullivan, of Richings, by 
Lady Henrietta-Arne-Barbara-Hobart, se- 
cond dau. of George, third Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, and twin-sister to Lady Maria- 
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Mary, Countess of Guilford, the mother of 
doliatians of Bute, to whom, and to 
the present Earl of Bucking we ire, Mrs. 
Thompson. was accordingly first cousin. 
She received the name of Albinia, after her 
maternal aunt, Lady Albinia, wife of Rich- 
ard Cumberland, esq. 

Dearsysuine.—June 26. At Measham 
Hill, in his 76th year, Edward Abney, Esq. 

Dorsetsuire, — June 16. At Wyke 
Regis, Dorset, aged 72, Thos. Richardson, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE. — May 23. At the 
Baptist Academy, Stoke’s-croft, Bristol, 
aged 20, James Dyer Franklin, son of the 
Rev. F. Franklin, of Coventry. 

June 14. At South Petherton, Rich. 
Toller, Esq. solicitor. 

June 10. At Bristol, aged 74, Marg. 
St. Hill, relict of the Rev. Henry Evans 
Husbands, formerly of the island of Bar- 
badoes. 

June 21. At Chipping Sodbury, Mrs. 
Weatworth Stacpoole, youngest dau. of the 
late James Lloyd Harris, Esq. of the Moor, 
Herefordshire. 

Hererorpsutre.—Aged 88, Mrs, Fran- 
ces, relict of the Rev. Thos. Wellington, 
of Wellington. 

Kent.—June 18. At Greenwich, aged 
76, Mrs. Ann Collier, sister to the late Sir 
Rich. Glode, Knt. of Mayfield-place. 

June 25. At Margate, in her 77th year, 
Amelia, relict of the late Tho. Walker, Esq. 

June 30. Aged 68, Wm. Kingsley, Esq. 
of Sittingbourne, formerly of the Bank of 
England. 

LxicesTersHIRE.—June 23. At Snare- 
stone Lodge, after a protracted illness, 
Geo. Moore, Esq. High Sheriff of Leices- 
tershire in 1794. 

Mippissex. — June 27. At Twicken- 
ham, Maria Marow, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late John Eardley Wilmot, Esa. of 
Tottenham. 

At Enfield, aged 20, Mr. Wm. Gerrard 
Leifchild. 

NortHumMBerLann. — dune 13. Aged 
76, W. Metcalfe, Esq. of Tynemouth 
House. 

Oxrorpsuire.—June 24. At New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Henry, eldest son of Henry 
Perkins, Esq. of Springfield, Surrey. 

Somersetsuire.—June 26. At North 
Perrott House, near Crewkerne, at a very 
advanced age, Mrs. Hoskins, relict of the 
late Wm. Hoskins, Esq. mother of the 
present W. Hoskins, Esq. one of the sitting 
magistrates of the Bow-street department, 
London, and sister to the Right Hon. Visc. 
Sidmouth. 

Sravrorpsuine.—Laicly. Aged 105, Mr. 
Wm. Willett, of the Little Eaves, near 
Bucknall. ; 

Surrty.—June 18. Mary, relict of R. 
E. Wiliams, of Thames Ditton. 

une 29. At Merton, in her 37th year, 
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Anne Caroline, only dau. of the late Rev. 
John Blakiston, Rector of Little. Barford, 
Bedfordshire. 

Sussex.—May 1. At Brighton, . the 
Right Hon. Frances Lady Calthorpe, mo- 
ther of Lord Calthorpe. She was the 
youngest dau. of Gen. Berj. Carpenter, and 
was married to Sir Henry Gough, after- 
wards Lord Calthorpe, May 1, 1783. She 
was mother of seven sons: Henry, who 
died young, Charles and George, the late and 
present Lords, the Hon. George-Fred. Cal- 
thorpe, now M.P. for Bramber, William- 
Other, John, a Lieut. R.N. killed in a riot 
at Jamaica, and Arthur; and of four daugh- 
ters, three of whom are deceased. 

Wirts.— June 24. Aged 70, Mr. Pitt 
Hampton, a wealthy farmer, of Pottern. 

Yorksuine.—dJune 14. At Elmfield 
House, Doneaster, aged 72, Lawrence Peel, 
Esq. late of Ardwick-green, near Manches- 
ter. 

Irnecanp. — In Dublin, Sarah, wife of 
Robert James Graves, Esq. M. D. and only 
dau. of the Right Rev. Dr. Brinkley, Bishop 
of Cloyne. 

At Buttevant Castle, co. Cork, John 
Hood Wolseley, Esq. R.N. eldest son of 
Adm. Wolseley, of Rostrevor. 

June 12. Henry Singleton, Esq. late of 
the Commissioners of the Board of Works in 
Ireland. 

Asroap.—Nov. 21. At Baroda, in the 
East Indies, in his 20th year, Lieut. Johan 
Chesshyre, 15th Reg. Bombay Native Inf, 
second son of Capt. Chesshyre, R.N. of 
Swansea. 

Nov. 29. At Neemutch, E.I. Col. Wm. 
Thomas, 10th N. I. 

Dec.8. At Allahabad, East Indies, Cle- 
mentina, wife of the Hon. James Ruthven 
Elphinstone, senior Member of the Board of 
Revenue. 

Dec. 16. At Kamptee, near Nagpore, 
aged 21, Lt. Thos. Dale, 41 N. I. ry of 
late Dr. D. of Devonsbire-st. 

Jan. 4. At Bombay, Mr. J. N. Walker, 
of E. I. C. civil service, 2d son of late Jas. 
W. esq. of Blackheath-hill, 

Jan. 18. At Macao, China, Catharine, 
wife of W. H. C. Plowden, esq. and dau. of 
Wm. Harding, esq. of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Jan. 20. At Hondelle, Ceylon, Lt. Geo. 
Courtney, 97th reg. eldest son of Mr. Court- 
ney, Regent Circus. 

March 23. At Abingdon-hall, Jamaica, 

ed 50, the Hon. Robt. Vassall, Member 
of the Council, &c. and youngest son of 
late John Vassall, esq. of Bath, and Chatley 
Lodge, Wilts. 

March 27. At Trinidad, aged 27, Fred, 
Barnewall Jackson, esq. late Lieut. R.N. 

April 1. Qn board the Upton Castle, 
grating St. Helena, Major-gen. Samuel 

ilson, E. I. C, 

May 4. At Tours, Augusta, only child 
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of the late G. F. Lynn, of Southwick Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

June 6. At Dieppe, Jane, relict of Sir 
F. H. Bathurst, second ' bart. of Clarendon 
Park, Wilts. Her maiden name was Hutch- 
inson. She was mother of the present Ba- 
ronet and a numerous family. 

June 13. At Velletri, in Italy, in con- 
sequence of an accident, and after lingering 
many weeks, the Right Hon. George Knox, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. and M.R.1.A. a Privy-Coun- 
cillor for Ireland, and formerly M.P. for 
Dublin University; brother to Vise. North- 
land, and to the Bp. of Derry. He was the 
fourth son of Thomas, 1st and late Visc. 
Northland, by Anne Vesey, 2d dau. of John 
Lord Knapton (and -granddau. of 
James, 6th Earl of Abercorn). He first 
sat in the Irish Parliament as M P. for Dun- 
gannon in 1797; and he afterwards repre- 
sented Trinity College, Dublin, in conjune- 
tion with A. Browne, esq. LL.D. In 1800 
was published in 8vo. his “ Speech on the 
subject of an incorporate Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” After that important 
event, he was returned alone for the Uni- 
versity ; and he continued its representative 
in three successive Parliaments, till 1807. 
In 1805, he was made a Lord of the Trea- 
sury in Ireland, and sworn of the Privy- 
Council. The former post he resigned in 
the following year. He married, first, Jan. 
27, 1806, Anne, dau. of Sir Robt. Staples, 
of Dunmore, in the Queen’s County, bart. 
by Jane, sister to Thomas Visc. de Vesci, 
and by her had issue, Thomas-Pery, Ro- 
bert-Staples, and Henry-Barry. "Having 
lost his First wife, May 1, 1811, Mr. Knox 
married, 2dly, Nov. 1812, Harriet, young- 
est dau. of Thos. Fortescue, esq.; but by 
her, who died Jan. 20, 1816, he had no 
children. 

Lately. At Aleppo, of the plague, aged 
22, the Hon. HenryAnson, brother of Vis- 
count Anson. He was the fourth son of 
Thos. the 1st and late Viscount, by Anne- 
Margaret, second dau. of Mr. Coke of 
Holkham. ‘The Journal des Debats gives 
the following account of the fate uf Mr. 
Aason and his fellow-traveller :— 
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*¢On the 6th of April, a Christian of 
Aleppo came to M. de Come the consul- 
general of France in Syria, and delivered to 
him, with all the ion used in @ time 
of plague, a note in the following terms :— 
‘The English travellers Fox Strangeways 
and Anson are detained and ill treated by the 
Dili-Bashi, who arrested them at Antioch, 
on the road to Damascus. They implore 
the assistance of Eu aathorities.” 
The hearer of the note added that these 
gentlemen were confined in a dungeon of 
the Castle of Sheick Aboukir, where they 
were to be strangled as Greek spies. 

** The French consul, after sending them 
notice of the receipt of their message, 
hastened to d d the pri of Yous- 
souf-Pacha, who sent them to him with 
their suite and all their effects. Placed by 
M. D. Lesseps in the ancient consular 
house, they received from him the consola- 
tion and assistance which their situation re- 
quired. One of them, M. Anson, being 
taken ill with the plague, M. de Lesseps 
caused him to be attended by a Turkish 
physician, celebrated for his practice in the 
treatment of that terrible malady; but the 
unfortunate traveller soon sunk under the 
violence of the disease. 

** M. Strangeways, who would not leave 
his friend, and who, to the last moment, 
waited on him with the most generous at- 
tention, is solely indebted for the extraordi- 
unary good fortune of escaping the contagion 
which he had so closely braved, to the sana- 
tory precautions which M. de Lesseps em- 
ors and the application of which he 

imself directed, but more particularly to 
the frequent use of the chlorures of M. 
Labarraque. It certainly would be diffieult 
to prove by a more remarkable example the 
utility of a discovery so precious for hu- 
manity. As to the conduct of M, de Les- 
seps, it needs no eulogy: he worthily per- 
formed, on this occasion, all the duties of 
the consul, the man, and the Christian.” 

Lately. On his way to Madras from the 
Cape, Jas. Ludovick Grant, esq. late Master 
Attendant at Madras, and eldest son of late 
Lt.-Gen. Grant of Grant. 
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ADDITIONS TO 


Vol. xcvi. i. 281. A neat mural monu- 
ment to the memory of Dr. Wingfield has 
been erected in Worcester Cathedral. The 
following is the inscription: ‘* Johanni 
Wingfield, S.T.P. Scholae Westmonasteri- 
ensis olim Archididascalo, ia Ecclesia Vigor- 
niensi Prebendario, viro Gracis Latinisque 
Titeris erudito, et singulari humanitate 
predito, Conjux meestissima possuit. Obiit 
1x. Decembris mpcccxxv. tatis Lxvi.” 
Dr. Wingfield was elected Head-master at 
Westminster in 1802, and resigned in 1803. 


THE OBITUARY. 


Vol. xcv1. ii, 647. The Chev. Wm. Cur- 
toys entered, while still very young, on the 
diplomatic career, in the service of His 
Catholic Majesty, in which he gradually 
rose by his merit to the highest offices. 
He was Knight and Treasurer of the Reyal 
order of Charles IIf. Secretary of State, 
Ambassador te the Courts of Lucca anil 
Tuscany, and, lastly, to the Holy See. In 
Rome, as elsewhere, he enjoyed the esteem 
due to his vast learning and noble chq- 
racter. 
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: INDEX 
To Essays, Dissertations, and Historica Passaces. 





*,* The principal Memoirs of the Ovrtuary are distinctly entered in 
the * Index to the Essays.” 





‘Academic Unity, remarks on, 616 
' Accident by the falling in of a chureh, 455 
Adeiard of Bath, scientific talents of, 349 
Aethetweard, Saxon coins of, 219 
Africa, intelligence from, 456, 553 
Aigle, the Jesuit, biography of, 235 
Aileen Aroon, origin of the air, 60 
Ainsworth, W. sacred poems noticed, 599 
Alauniz, description of, 312 
Algiers, the Dey of, offends the French 
government, 553. blockade of de- 
clared, 636 
America, North, the President’s mes- 
sage, 65. intelligence from, 65, 
263, 357 
America, South, intelligence from, 167, 
263, 357, 553, 637 
Amherst Town, foundation of, 553 
‘Anjou, Margaret of, death of, 517 
Anson, Hon. H. death of, 648 
Antiquaries, Society of, of London, pro- 
ceedings, 160, 250, 352, 446, 546 
Scottish, proceedings of, 627 
lypse, on the fulfilment of the, 421 
pha, opinions of the church on, 
defended, 30. on the policy of re- 
jecting, 214, 315. on the authority 
of, 315 
Apostles, painting of, described, 249 
Architectural Improvements in West- 
minster, 124 
‘Architecture, on the terms Saxon and 
Gothie, 194 
Arms and Armour, specimens of, 57. 
arrangement of in the Tower, 195. 
sale of 628 
Arts, Society of, distribution of pre- 
miums, 625 
Ascension Day, on observance of, 6 
Asia, intelligence from, 66, 167, 553 
Athenian Society, prize medals of, 62 
Athenry, Barony of, noticed, 290 
Aubergine, vegetable so called, 290 
Autographs, sales of, 248, 627. on the 
collection of, 415 
Avebury, Wilts, observations on, 419, 
_ 482, 483 
Bacon, Flitch of, ancient tenure con- 
nected with, 15 
Bacon, Lord, character of, 45 
Ballina, Catholic Cathedral building 
in, 556 
Baronies by Writ, list of 589 
Barrow opened at Nettleton, 161 
Bastardy Laws, evils of, 616 
Batavia,.insurrection in, 66. 
with the insurgents, 167 
Gent. Mac. Suppl, XCVII. Part I. 
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battle 


. Bath, connection of, with literature and 


science, 347,544. Sul Minerva, the 
patron goddess of, 392 
Bayeux Tapestry, remarks on, 250 
Beaumont, Sir G. H. memoir of, 464 
Bedford, Duke of, pictures of sold, 626 
Beethoven, L. von, memoir of, 643 
Belgrave Square described, 55 
Benger, Miss, memoir of, 278 
Béorna, Saxon coins of, 220 
Berkswell Church, co. Warwick, account 
of, 577 
Bethel Union, visit to, 304 
Bibliomaniac, account of a, 424 
Blucher, Prince, residence of, 135 
Bode, Professor, memoir of, 273 
Bogota, unsettled state of, 357 
Bonaparte, notices of, 426 
Bones. See Fossils. 
Books, numiber entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, 625 
Brancepeth Castle, Durham, described, 
305 
Brazils, Empress of, death of, 363 
Bremhill Church-yard, epitaphs in, 493 
Breviarium Romanum, sale of, 351 
Briefs, abuse of, 413 
BrimptonViearage,action respecting,554 


‘Bristol, ancient history of, 145 


Bristol Philosophical Society, proceed- 
ings of, 161, 252 

British Museum, new library opened, 
459 


‘Broom-plant, origin and symbol of, 487 


Brown, Rev. W. memoir of, 92 

Bruce Manuscripts, sale of, 446 

Brun, Malte, memvir of, 272 

Bruning, John, inscription on, 98 . 
Buckingham House Palace described, 54 


‘Budget, discussion on, 550 


Buenos Ayres, hostilities in, 553 

Buildings, Public, &c. recently erected 
in London, 54, 55, 56 

Burghersh, Barons of, pedigree of, 202 

Burial Place, ancient, at Carlsruhe, 352 

Burmese, notices of, 197 

Burns, Gilbert, memoir of, 645 

Burton, Robert, \etter of, 232 

Busvargus, J. genealogical notices of, 
27. Inventory of the goods of in 
1638, 28 

Byren’s Poems, lines written in a copy 
of, 27 

Cabriri, observations on, 140 

Cesar Family, anecdotes of, 329 . 

Calvinistie Predestination repugnant to 
Scripture, 38 
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Camalodunum, Camerton proved to 
be, 252 

Camberwell, St. George’s church, de- 
scription of, 9 

Cambridge University, prize essays, 57, 
156, 246, 345, 539. defended, 388, 
504. imperfect education in, 506 

Camerton proved to be Camalodunum, 
252 

Canada, factious spirit of the House of 
Assembly, 357 

Cartwright, Gen. Wm. memoir of, 271 

Cast Iron, mode of softening, 159 

Castlecoote, Lord, memoir of, 562 

Cathedral, Catholic, building in Ballina, 
554 

Catholic Declaration, remarks on, 617 

Catholic Priesthood, incomes of in Ire- 
land, 637 

Catholic Question, parliamentary discus- 
sions on, 258, 259, 261. the duke of 
Clarence’s sentiments on, 456. his 
Majesty’s sentiments on, 457 

Catholics, reasons why Protestants will 
not credit them, 31. impolicy of 
granting concessions to, 98. on their 
petition to the House of Lords, 199. 
dissent of in Silesia from the Popish 
ritual, 262. royal correspondence on 
the disabilities of, 541 

Caulaincourt, Gen. memoir of, 467 

Cavan, history of the Reformation in, 
223 

Chamberlain, Great, hereditary possessors 
of the office of, 567 

Chandler, J. biographical notices of, 348 

Charing Cross, intended alterations in 
the vicinity of, 55 

Charles I. character of, 42 

Cheshire, provincial words used in, 52 

Chaddingley Place, Sussex, account of, 497 

Chinese and European Dates, reconcilia- 
tion of, 11, 207. not reconcileable 
with Scripture, 123 

Choir Gaur, British appellation of 
Stonebenge, 578 

Cholmondeley, Marquis, memoir of, 463 

Christian Review, critique in, noticed, 2. 
observations on, 149 

Christianity, on the extent of, 590 

Christ’s Hospital, architectural improve- 
wents in, 194 

Chronicles, ancient, publication of, 247. 
on the atility of, 417 

Chronology, of the Median Kings, 8, 
208. of China and Europe, 11, 123, 
207,579. of the Scriptures, 597 

Church, opinions of, on the Apocrypha, 
defended, 30. on the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of, 600 

Church Establishment, state of in Ire- 
land, 355 

Church, of Rome, indexes of, 153 

Church Preferment, Society for pur- 
chasing, 228, illegality of purchas- 
ing, 229 

Churches, on repairs of, 46, on the 





Decalogue being put up in, 212, 413. 
memorials of those burnt in London in 
1666, 128 

Churches, New, St. George’s, Camber- 
well, 9. St. Mark’s, Kennington, 10. 
built near Eaton-square, 55. in St. 
Mary-le-bone, 56. in Shoreditch, 56, 
St. John’s, Hoxton, 209. St. Barna- 
bas’ chapel, St. Luke’s, Old-street, 
211, St.John’s, Lambeth, 393. St. 
Luke’s, Norwood, 394 

Church-yards, on epitaphbs in, 399 

Ciolwulj I. and IT, Saxon coins of, 299 

Circuits, Spring, 171 

Cline, H. memoir of, 90 

Cloek Dials, transparent ones in use, 459 

Coal Money, account of, 161 

Cobbold, Rev. T. S. memoir of, 374 

Coffin discovered near Winchester, 555 

Coining, trial and execution for, 457 

Coins, sales of, 353, 547 

Coins, British, found at Wycombe, 493 

Coins, Saxon, of the kingdom of Kent, 
102, 219. of the kingdoms of Mercia 
and Northumberland, 299. on those 
called sceattas, 403 

Coins, of Metapontum, described, 323. 
of Cierion, id. 

Coliseum in the Regent's Park, no- 
ticed, 56 

Collinson, Dr. S. memoir of, 178 

Cologne, river at, noticed, 136 

Commandments, on their being put up 
in churches, 212, 413 

Constable, High, hereditary possessors of 
the office of, 587 

Conveyance, Rapid, air-tube for, 627 

Corn Laws, Parliamentary discussions 
on, 257, 258, 355, 550, 551, 552, 633, 
634, 635. bill abandoned by Minis- 
ters, 552. bill for relieving bonded 
corn, 633, 634, 635 

Corporation and Test Acts, meetings for 
the repeal of, 457 

Cosmography, remarks on, 294 | 

Cotton, B. death and character of, 569 

Coventry, repairs of St. Mary’s Hall at, 
317 


Courtesy, on titles by, 25, 231, 232 

Cowper's Poem, first lines of, noticed, 2 

Cradock, Joseph, memoir of, 17 

Cramp, observations on, 581 

Cremation of Hindoo Widows, barbarous 
custom of, 343, 410, 494 

Cremorne, Lord, memoir of, 562 

Criminal Code, bills for amending, 257, 
261, 549 

Cromwell, Oliver, original letter of, 4 

Crusades, notes illustrative of, 535 

Cubitt, W. new method of heating hot- 
houses, &c, 291 

Cup, ancient earthenware, described, 201 

Curtis, Dr. letter to, on the papal peti- 
tion, 198 

Curtoys, Chev. W. notices of, 648 

Customs of the antient Romans, 307. on 
the eve of St. Nicholas, 408 
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Danes, sceattas of, 406 

Danish Church, Wellclose-square, de- 
scription of, 304 

Dates of China and Europe reconciled, 
11, 217. not reconcileable with 
Scriptures, 123 

Davies, Dr. original letter of, 387 

Davies, Mrs. Sophia, memoir of, 184 

Dawson, Wm. notices of, 31 

Deaths, number of in Prussia, 263 

Debts, Small, bill for recovering, 634 

Decalogue in churches, censured, 212. 
commended, 413 

De la Zouch Family, pedigree of, 487 

Denmark, notices of, 133 

Dent, J. memoir of, 179 

Denton Church, Sussex, font in, 498 

Devonport Column, completion of, 554 

Dewbery, J. W. memoir of, 281 

Diamond, Russian, history of, 591 

Dickson, Adm, Sir A. C. memoir of, 642 

Dignum, C. memoir of, 565 

Diligrout, ancient service connected 
with, 14 ° 

Ditkes, Adm. memoir of, 364 

D' Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
remarks on, 511 

Dobree, Professor, notices of, 98, 230 

Dogs, British, superiority of, 583 

Drawing, instrument for, 627 

Drayton's Polyolbion, remarks on, 302 

Druids, temple of, at Fossaway, co. 
Perth, 4. monuments of in Wiltshire, 
483. observations on, 579 

Dublin University, prize essays, 246, 345 

Duffus, Lord, memoir of, 271 

Dugdale, Sir W. notices of, 513 

Durham Cathedral, discoveries in, 629 

Earduilf, Saxon coins of, 300 

ELarl Marshal, hereditary possessors of 
the office of, 588 

Earth, on the supposition that it is hol- 
low, 29. on the different theories 
of, 293 

East Angles, Saxon coins of, 219. sceat- 
tas of, 405 

East Indies, intelligence from, 553 

Eclipse, noticed by Herodotus, 579 

Edbert, Saxon coins of, 219 

Education, benefits of, 47. prize medals 
for treatises on, 62. report of the so- 
ciety for, in Ireland, 167, 236. in 
France, 337 

Egtert, Saxon coins of, 103, 299 

Egfrid, Saxon coins of, 299 

Egyptian Antiquities, sale of, 629 

Egyptian Monuments, notices of, 323 

Elgiva, Princess, pedigree of, 217 

Ellerby, T. R. memoir of, 181 

Emigration, parliamentary discussion 
on, 165 . 

Engineers, Civil, paper read before, 291 

England, bistorical notices of, 40, 515 

Epitaphs, on plagiarisms in, 215. one by 
Wesley noticed, 290. in church-yards, 
399, in Bremhill church-yard, 493 
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Ethelbert, Saxon coins of, 102, 404 

Etheired, Saxon coins of, 220, 300 

Etheistan, Saxon coins of, 200 

Eton College, regulations in, 388 

Evans, Dr. memoir of, 369 

Euphrates, observations on, 322 

Europe, statistics of, 314 

Fawcett, Gen. sons of, 290 

Fellenberg, M. memoir of, 469 

Fermor Family, pedigree of, 114, 580. 
epitaphs on, 580 

Ferrers, Earl, memoir of, 561 

Fire Arms, origin of, 251. ancient uses 
of, 447 

—_ Abbey, chartulary of, noticed, 

24 

Flaxman, J. memoir of, 273, 472 

Fletcher, Wm. memoir of, 179 

Fly Leaves, xxxiv. Bezaleel Morris, 29. 
xxxv. Sir J. Harington, 119. xxxvi. 
J. S. a brother of the angle, 221. 
Thos. Lodge, ib. xxxvu. Mayster of 
the Game, 310 

Fonts, in St. Aune’s chureb, Lewes, and 
Denton church, Sussex, 498 

Fortifications, British, account of, 425 

Fossaway, co. Perth, druidical temple 
at, 6 

Fossil Remains, researches in, 50. dis- 
covered in Somersetshire, 351. in 
Louisiana, 357. in Kent, 555 

Fotheringhay Church and Castle, co. 
Northumberland, description of, 401 

France, inteliigence from, 166, 262, 
454, 552, 636. increase of literature 
in, 262. on education in, 337. na- 
tional guard dissolved, 454 

Franklin, Capt. expedition of, 637 

Free Trade, principles of, 313 

Freethinking Christians, on the marriages 
of, 104, 216 

French Revolution, prophesied in the 
Apocalypse, 422 

Frost, John, on a letter of Oliver Crom- 
well 4 

Fuller, Major, death of, 375 

Funeral Ceremonies, of the ancients, 
300 

Fuseli’s Pictures, sale of, 625 

Gaius, institutes of, recently discovered 
158 

Game Laws Bill, discussion on, 356 

Gaming, evil effects of, 582 

Gape, Rev. J. C. memoir of, 376 

Gavin, Antonio, biographical notices 
of, 127 

Genista, origin and symbols of, 487 

George III. correspondence on the 
Catholic disabilities, 541 

Germany, ancient tombs of, 62. _litera- 
ture of, 446 

Gifford, Wm. memoir of, 105-1 2. fu- 
neral of, Lil 

Glasgow University, inauguration of Mr. 
Campbell as Rector of, 345 

Glass, painting on, noticed, 42 
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Gloucester Ship Canal opened, 456 
Goglar, J. death and character, 375 
Gold, on the origin of, 13 
Good, Dr. J. M. memoir of, 276 
Gospel, Latin and Greek MSS. of sold, 351 
Greece, intelligence from, 553, 636 
Greek Vases, disquisitions on, 35, 140 
Greeks, defeat of, 553, 636 
Greeks, ancient, funeral ceremonies, 301 
Green-houses, new method of heating, 
- 291 
Hail, Bp. bis “ Peace of Rome,” 194 
Dr. C. H. memoir of, 563 
Hanover, compendium of, 135 
Harington, Sir J.\iterary notices of, 120 
Harris, Gen. J. 4. memoir of, 174 
Hustings, Marquis of, memoir of, 85 
Hawking, ‘observations on, 53 
Hayley Family, memoirs of, 204 
Heber, Bp. intended monument to the 
memory of, 386 
Hebrew, study of, recommended, 488 
Henry V. \ast declaration of, 321 
Hindoo Widows, cremation of, 343, 
409, 494 
Hobworth Cliff, voleanic eruptions from, 


359, 638. geological observations 
on, 396 

Homer's Hliad, critique on the first 
line, 623 


Honourable, title of, explained, 2, 232 

Howard, Mrs. Eliz. memoir of, 183 

Hoxton Church, description of, 209 

Tford, Sussex, account of, 425 

Impressment of Seamen, remarks on, 615 

Indian Seas, letter of a midshipman 
in, 197 

Infant Schools recommended, 25 

Infidelity, symptoms of, 117 

Interlineal Translations, advantages of, 
445 

Treland, Education Society in, 167, 236. 
*¢ Three Months in,” reviewed, 399 

Irish Chronicles, publication of, 248 

dtaly, intelligence from, 64, 553 

Jackson, Dr. Robert, memoir of 566 

Gen. A. C. memoir of, 175 

James I. anecdotes of, 44. character 
of, 41 

Jesuits, denunciation of,5166. danger- 
- spirit of, 233. government of, 





Jam pegel edicts against, 65. state of 
in England in 1662, 160 

Johnston, Gen. ir of, 466 

Jones, Wm. death and character, 375 

Dr. John memoir of, 371 

Kaye, Sir J. Lister, memoir of, 363 

Keigwin, Mrs. M. poems of, 32 

Kemp Family, of Thwayt, pedigree of, 
122 

Kennington Church, description of, 10 

Kent, Saxon coins of, 102, 219, Saxon 
sceattas of, 404 

Kimber, John, bibliomaniac dispositior. 
of, 425 
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Kimmeridge Coal Money, account of, 161 

King, Bp, memoir of, 269 

Kirkcudbright, Lord, death of, 562 

Kitchiner, Dr. #¥’m. memoir of, 470 

Knowledge, Useful, society for the diffu- 
sion of, 58 

Knor, Right Hon. G. memoir of, 648 

Laing, Major, death of, 456 

Lambeth, notices of, 527. St. John’s 
chureh in, described, 393. St. Luke’s 
church, Norwood, described, 394 

Lancashire Worthies, portraits of, 600 

Languages, on the affinities of, 322 

Law Caurts erected in Westminster, 55 

Law Institution, establishment of, 639 

Legge, Bp. memoir of, 2 

Le Geyt, C. W. memoir of, 367 

Leiston Abbey, notice of, 620 

Leith, origin of, as a local name, 5 

Leominster Church, Saxon inscription in, 
414. observations on, 503 

Lewis, historie notices of, 425 

Libraries, of the Duke of York, 
Duke of Sussex, 59 

Lismore, Frances Lady, memoir of, 573 

Literary Pleasures, speculations on, 507 

Literary Fund Society, anniversary 
meeting, 443 

Literature, increase of, in France, 262. 
connexion of Bath with, 347, 544 

Literature, Royal Society of, proceedings, 
321, 443. report, 622 

Lodge, Thos. literary notices of, 221 

J.ondon, new buildings in, described, 54- 
56. architectural improvements in, 
124. memorials of churches burnt in 
1666, 128. Chronicle of, 418 

London Bridge, progress of, 56. first. 
stone laid on the city side, 66 

London University, noticed 56. 
tion stone laid, 445 

Louis XIV. anecdotes of, 326 

Lyons, tower erecting at, 552 

Magnetic Variation, observations on, 
500 

Maintenon, Mudame, anecdotes of, 326 

Manuscripts in the Duke of Sussex's 
library, 59. publication of Oriental 
ones, 159. sale of Hebrew, Persic, and 
Turkish, 626 

Marbles, collected at Rome, 159 

Markets, prices of, 94, 190, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Markham, Adm. memoir of, 363 

Marlowe, Christ, literary notices of, 155 

Marriages of Freetbinking Christians, 
remarks on, 104, 216 

Matson, Capt. memoir of, 644 

Maxwell, W. memoir of, 569 

Mayster of the Game, described, 310 

Mechanics’ Institution, defended, 47 

Medals, sales of, 353, 547. one struck 
in the reign of Queen Anne, 482 

Median Kings, chronology of, 7, 208 

ar earned Society, proceedings 
of, 61 
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Mercia, ancient Saxon ceins of, 299, 
Saxon sceattas of, 404 

Meteorological Diary, 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 

Methodists, loyalty of, 215 

Mexico, proceedings of the senate, 554 

Midshipman, \etter of a, 197 

Military Anecdote, 526 

Miller, Sir J, E. Riggs, character 
of, 389 

Ministry, change of, 357, 457. parlia- 
mentary discussion on the change of, 
450-454 

Mitford, W. memoir of, 368, 386 

Monk, Professor, notices of, 92, 230 

Montagu, Mrs, E. letter of, 306 

Moore's Fables, plagiarism from, 2 

Morris, Bezaleel, literary notices of, 29 

Mortality, bill of, 94, 190, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Mummies, Antediluvian, discovered, 630 

Mummy, Egyptian, opening of, 352 

National Guard of France dissolved, 454 

Wegatives, Double, observations on, 498 

Nettleton, Wilts, antient barrow at, 161 

Newby, Rev. J. H. memoir of, 281 

Nobles of France, titles of not recog- 
nized by Austria, 166 

Nonconformity, evils of, 604 

Norman Conquest, remarks on, 607 

Worth Pole, expedition to, 159 

Northumberland, ancient Saxon coins 
of, 299 

North-west Expedition, intelligence from 
Capt. Beechey, 445 

North-west Pole, magnetic variations 
of, 501 

Norwich, riot at, 555 

Nunn, Robert, memoir of, 374 

Old-street, St. Barnabas’ Chapel, de- 
scribed 211 

Onslow, Eari, memoir of, 269. 
racter of, 488 

Organic Remams, found at Skipsea, 160 

Oriental Manuscripts, publication of, 159 

Orlov, Count, memoir of 271 

Oxford University defended 388, 504. 
imperfect education in 482, 506. 
prize essays 539 

Painting, curious ancient, discovered in 
Westminster Abbey 251 

Painting on Glass noticed 42 

Paley, Dr. detence of 594 

Palimpsest Manuscripts, notices of 322 

Paimer, Sir C. T. Memvir of 642 

Papists. See Catholics. 

Parliament, proceedings in 165, 257, 
355, 450, 549, 633. reformin recom- 
mended 412 

Parsonage Houses, on designs for G06 

Passion, Predomizant, disquisition on 
592 

Petham, Bishop George, memoir of 269 

Perrott, Thos. memoir of 646 

Pestalozzi, M. memoir of 468 

Petrifaction, discovered in Tipton, co. 
Stafford 638 
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Physicians, Royal College of 62, 208 

Phrenolegy; progress of 62 

Pictures, sales of 625, 626 

Pimlico, King’s Palace at, described, 54 

Place, Marg. de la, memvir of 643 

Plagiarisms in Epitaphs, remarks on 
215, 290, 398 

Planting, observations on 60 

Playters, queries respecting the family 
of 194 ‘ 

Pliny’s Natural History, fragments of 
discovered 553 

Plunkett, Dr. Papal Bishop, memoir of 
270 

Poets, Greek, beauties of 499 

Polar Expedition under Capt. Parry 159, 
arrangements for 351 

Political Economy, remarks on 523, 611 

Polyolbion of Drayton, remarks on 302 

Pompeii, discoveries in 353, 629 

Pontesbury Church, Salop, account of 
297 

Poor, on supplying them with medical 
assistance 619 

Pope, disagreement with the king of 
Spain 636 

Popery, misfortunes attendant on in 
England 421, See Catholics. 

Porson, Professor, notices of 98, 230 

Portiand Vase, remarks on 624 

Portugal, intelligence from, 64, 166, 
262, 357, 455,552. operations of the 
insurgents in 166. change of ministry 
in 552 

Post Office, New, progress of 56 

Powlett, Mrs. memoir of 472 

Predestination, Calvinistic, repugnant 
to Scripture 38 

Preferments in the Church, Society for 
purchasing 228. illegality of pur- 
chasing 229 

Press, law for restraining in France 166. 
censorship on, established in France 
636 

Priesthood, incomes of, in Ireland 637 

Priests, on the marriage of, in France, 
428 

Protestants, reasons why they do not 
credit Papists 31 

Prussia, anecdote of the queen of, 134, 
intelligence from 262 

Prynne, William, notices of 544 

Radcliffe, Colonel, memoir of 365 

Rastali, Rev. W. memoir of 91 

Rattle-snake, death from the bite of 
166 

Reform in Parliament recommended 412 

Reformation in Cavan, history of 223. 
notices of the 433. society for pro- 
moting 458 

Rewarding the Hounds, description of 311 

Rio Janeiro, panorama of 543 

Road, \aw of the 598 

Robertson, Dr. Abram, memoir of 176 

Rochefaucauld, Due de la, memoir of 
560 

Rogers, Mrs, Eliz. character of 374 
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Romanism, errors of 440 

Roman Antiquities found at Newbury 161 

Roman Law, institutes of 158 

Romans, ancient, funeral ceremonies 301. 
ancient customs of 307 

Rome, on the ancient site of 132 

Rossingham, Edward, \etter from 201 

Rowlandson, Thomas, memoir of 564 

Roxburge Club, anniversary of, 542 

Royal Society, proceedings of 347, 443, 
543 

Royal Society of Literature, notice of 
321. proceedings 443. report 622 

Rudd, Rev. Dr. James, memoir of 376 

Rudd, Col. John, memoir of 176 

Rundell, Philip, memoir of 563 

Runnymede, national monument at sug- 
gested 16 

Russian Diamond, history of 591 

St. Barnabas’ Chapel, St. Luke’s, de- 
scribed 211 

St. David's College, opening of 62. an- 
nual exhibition in 246 

St. Denis Abbey Church, description of 
489 

St. Edmund, Saxon coins of 220 

St. Hilary, Hymn of wanted 386 

St. Jago de Chili, revolution in 553 

St. James's Park, alterations in 290, 
improvements in 58] 

St. John’s, Lambeth, described 393 

—-- Westminster, painting pre- 
sented to 159 

St. Katherine’s Hospital noticed 56 

St. Luke's Church, Norwood, described 
394 

St. Mark's Church, Kennington, de- 
scribed 10 

St. Mary's Hail, Coventry, repaired 317 

St. Nicholas, customs on the eve of 407 

St. Peter’s at Rome described 131 

Samuel 2, i.23, doubtful passage 112, 194 

Saxon Coins. See Coins. 

Saxon Inscription in Leominster Church 
414. observations on 503 

Saxony, King of, memoir of 559 

Sceattas of the Anglo Saxons 403. of 
the Danes 406 

Schools for Infants recommended 25 

Scotland, ancient history of 129 

Scriptures, Chinese chronology com- 
pared with 123. on the study of 331. 
translations of, restricted by the 
Church of Rome 153. on the chrono- 
__ logy of 597 
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Selby Family, claimants to the estate of 
589 

Selinuntine Sculptures, remarks on 33 

Semer Church, inscription in, explained 
98 

Serpentine River, new bridge over 54 

Shakspearian Jubilee, account of 2. ce- 
lebration of 456 

Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575 
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Sheriffs for 1897, 171 

Shipping Interest, observations on 313. 
Parliamentary discussion on 454 

Shivers, Admiral, memoir of 642 

Shore, Mrs. Harriet, memoir of 184 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, mewoir of 463 

Skeletons, found on Peakson Hill, Dor- 
setshire, 555. near Bury 639 

Slave Trade, remarks on 151 

Smith, Charles, notice of 2 

John, memoir of 366 

Snow, Lieut. W. J. memoir 567 

Somerset, Charlotte Duchess of, memoir 
of 572 

Somerton, co. Oxford, account of 113. 
eburch of, and epitaphs 115, 580 








Sophocles, beauties of 499 

Spain, intelligence from, 64, 166, 262, 
357, 455, 636 

Spring Circuits 171 

Spring Guns Bill, discussion on 356 

Stamford and Warrington, Henrietia 
Countess of, ir of 571 

Stanley, Rev. F. memoir of 474 

Stationers’ Hall, number of Books en- 
tered at 625 

Statistics of Europe 314 

Stewart, Gen. Sir W. wemoir of 174 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576 

Stokes, Lieutenant, memoir of 182 

Stonehenge, on the etymology of 407. 
on the origin and intention of 484, 578 

Stowe, co. Lincoln, account of 585 

Stratford on Avon, Soeaguaies Jubilee 
at 2, 456 

Strong, George Wm. memoir of 184 

Strutt, Benj. memoir of 373 . 

Stump-pye, explanation of 194, 320, 598 

Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, account of 489 

Sui, derivation of 420, 482, 579 

Sul Minerva, the patron goddess of 
Bath 392 

Surgeons, College of, resolutions of, to 
petition Parliament 456 

Surtees, Rev. Matthew, memoir of 375 

Suspension Bridge at Hammersmith 66 

Sussex, Duke of, library of 59 

Suitees, account of one in India 343. 
custom of, 343, 409, 494 

Sweden, intelligence from 553 

Tanaris, the Celtic Jupiter, remarks on, 
419, 482, 483 

Tatton, T. W. memoir of 368 

Taylor, Rev. Elias, memoir of 283 

Sir Herbert, Diary of the Duke 
of York’s illness 264 

Temple Church, restorations in 386 

Tenures, ancient, in England, account 
of 14 

Tesselated Pavements, at Thruxton, re- 
marks on 251 

Teutates, the British Mercury, observa- 
tions on 483 

Tewkesbury Church, and its monuments, 
noticed J21, 122 
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Thames Quay, remarks on 537 

Thames Tunnel, irruption of water into 
448 

Theatrical Register 66, 171, 459 

Theology, remarks on 519 

Thirlwall, Rev. Thos. memoir of 568 

Thirty-nine Articles, disquisition on 600 

Thomas, Rev. Hugh, memoir of 474 

- John, memoir of 279 

Thruxton, tesselated pavements at 251 

Tillotson, Abp. original letter of 496 

Titles by Courtesy, observations on 25, 
231, 232 

Tomb-stone, discovered near Chester 
Cathedral 630 

Tombs, ancient, of Germany 62 

Tower, arrangement of the new horse 
armoury at 195 

Trade, Free, principles of 313 

7% bstanti » stanzas on 221 

Tudor, Owen, anecdotes of 413 

Tumulus, opened at Nettleton 161 

Turner, Miss, trial of Wakefield for 
the abduction of 360. bill for annul- 
ling her marriage 550 

Twiss, Gen. Wm. memoir of 364 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
defended 328, 390, 482, 504. imper- 
fect education in 506 

Vase, Roman, discovered at Newbury 161 

Vases of ancient Greece, disqguisition on 
35,140 

Vault, Royal, at Windsor 61 

Villula, John de, biog. notices of 348 

Vincent, Augustine, notices of 341 

Viscount, title of, assumed by sons of 
Earls who are not Viscounts 232 

Vitrified Forts, remarks on 624 

Volcanic Eruption from Holworth Cliff, 
Dorsetshire 359, 396, 638 

Votive Offerings among the ancient Ro- 
mans 308 

Wakefield, E. G. trial and conviction 
fur abduction 360. sentence of 458 

Wallis, Rev. Richard, memoir of 474 
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Waipole's Anecdotes of Painting 41 

Wansdyke, Wilts, observations on 419, 
482, 483 

Waterford, Susan Marchioness of, me- 
moir of 572 

Wemyss, Col. J. B. memoir of 562 

Wessex, Saxon sceattas of 404 

Westmacott’s Pictures, sale of 625 

Westminster, architectural improvements 
in 124, 581 

Westminster Abbey, ancient painting 
discovered in 251 

Wheeler, G. H. memoir of 180 

White, Rev. J. Blanco, biographical 
notices of 126 

Whitear, Rev. W. memoir of 279 

Williams, Adm. Robert, memoir of 465 

Williams, Bp. John character of 496 

Williams, Rev. T. library of, sold 351 

Wilmot Family, epitaphs on 578 

Windsor, royal vault at 61 

Wingfield, Dr. monument to 648 

Withers's Psalms, letter respecting 201 

Wolsey, Card. notices of 521 

Wool, petition against importing 555 

Woolhampton Rectory, action respecting 
554 

Wren, Anne, biographical notices of 386 

Wrey, Sir Bourchier, memvir of 174 

Wycombe, coins found at 493 

York, Duke of, death and memoir of 69- 
84. equestrian statue proposed to the 
memory of 3, elegies and poetical tri- 
butes to his memory 3, 4, 101, 102. 
library of 58. character by Sir W. 
Scott 82. funeral procession of 78-81. 
anecdotes 99, 168. on the prepara- 
tions for his funeral 101. address of 
condolence by the House of Commons 
165. monument to be erected to 167, 
265. Sir H. Taylor's diary of his ill- 
ness 263, sales of his effects 266 

York House described 54 

Young, Sir Samuel, memoir of 174 

Zoological Society, proceedings of 443 
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Aged, Consolations of the 338 
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Allen, T’. History of Lambeth 526 

Alphonso, a Comedy 332 

Angell, S. Selinuntine Sculptures 33 

Aati-Slavery Monthly Reporter 621 

Apocalypse, new Interpretation of 420 

Archeologia, Vol. xxi, Part I. 534 

Arithmetic, Modern 621 

Arms and Armour, Engraved Specimens 
of 57 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 184, M.C. remarks, ‘in your 
number for February there is an erro- 
neous assertion respecting the affinity of 
Mrs, Sophia Davies (of Islington, lately 
deceased, at the age of 78,) to Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone. Sir William Black- 
stone had only ¢wo brothers ; the eldest 
was the Rev. Charles Blackstone, Fellow 
of Winchester College. One of the old- 
est of his grandchildren is the present 
respected Head-master of Winchester 
school, and yet his age reckons scarcely 
half the number of years Mrs. S. Davies 
attained too. 

** The second brother, Henry Black- 
stone, practised early in life as a physi- 
cian in Reading; he was afterwards or- 
dained, and presented by the Warden 
and Fellows of New College to the living 
of Adderbury in Oxfordshire. His grand- 
children have not attained tbe age of 21. 
, Sir W. Blackstone was the youngest of 

the three brothers, and was born after 
the death of his own father. 

“ Mrs, Sophia Davies was probably 
nearly related to’ Mr. Francis Black- 
stone, of Islington, whom Sir William 
always acknowledged as a cousin, but 
in what degree is not exactly known to 

. the writer of this. Sir W. B. in conse- 


quence of this relationship, procured for 
Mr. Frank Blackstone a place in the 
Customs, which he enjoyed till he died, 
and probably bis age would have now bet- 
ter tallied with Mrs. S. Davies, than any 
of Sir W. B’s brothers’ grandchildren.” 
P. 189. Mrs. Jones, whose death is re- 
corded in this page, was Anne, the 3d 
dau. and cob. of Col. Jobn Murray, M.P. 
for co. Monaghan, by Mary, sole dau. 
and heiress of Sir Alexander Cairnes, 
bart. and widow (not dau.) of Cadwaila- 
der, 7th (not 9th) Lord Blayney. She 
had three sisters: Frances Countess of 
Clermont; Elizabeth Lady Rossmore ; 
and Harriet, wife of Henry Westenra, 
Esq. When General Cunningham was 
created Baron Rossmore in 1796, re- 
mainder was granted first to his nephew 
Henry-Alexander, Mrs. Jones’s only son, 
and then to his other nepbews Warner- 
William and Henry Westenra, Esqs. 
Mr. Jones died unmarried in ‘the first 
Peer’s life-time, and William-Warner 
Westenra succeeded in 1801 to the Ba- 
rony. 
Errata.—P. 508 a, 34, read gnarled ; 
b. 36, read abstraction; 548 a. 8, for 
core, read lore; 476 b. 34, read Church- 
warton; 571 a. 13, for 18 read 11. 
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THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Tus Proprietors of the Genrieman’s MaGazine have the satisfaction 
of announcing the Finst Part of the Ninery-seventa Votume. At 
the expiration of so many revolving years, they necessarily feel a con- 
scious pride on viewing the successful result of their labours. Sy.- 
vanus Urpan has not only accumulated a mass of information more 
general and extended than any contemporary Magazine contains, but he 
still possesses, through the agency of his numerous Friends and Contri- 
butors, the most ample resources in every department of Literature. 

The Proprietors experience the highest gratification in appealing to a 
long series of volumes for a demonstration of their Political and Religious 
prificiples, and their sincere attachment to the venerable Constitution of 
their Ancestors. In Potirics they have avoided all Party-Spirit, and 
constantly opposed every species of innovation of a Revolutionary 
tendency. In the genuine spirit of Englishmen, they have embraced 
those objects only which conduced to the true, Interests and Constitvu- 
TIONAL SuproRT OF THEIR CountTRY. The Student now at the Public 
Schools, or at the Universities, may therefore be contidently assured, 
that the character of the Gewrreman’s Macazing, both in Rexricious 
and Poriticat Principtes, is well established.—A faithful Report for 
a long series of years will be found, of the Proceepines in Parttia- 
MENT, originally begun by Mr. Cave and Dr. Johnson ;—with a useful 
epitome of the London Gazettes, and an Abstract of the most material 
Foreign Occurrences, collected from the best sources. of information.— 
In the Department of the Review or Booxs, which forms no small 
portion of each Number, the criticisms are neither severe in condemna- 
tien, nor profuse in applause.—In these Volumes may be traced the 
origin of many a Local History—a study in which this Country now 
stands pre-eminently conspicuous ; and it was in the GgnTLEMan’s Ma- 
Gazing that the plan of a regular Osrruarv (which has been often imi- 
tated, but never equalled,) first originated. 

The most essential character of the GentLeman’s MaGazine will be 
still rigidly preserved. The Editors will continue to display the same 
ardent and unalterable attachment to the Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Their columns shall still be devoted to sound and useful 
Literature, and ever be open to fair and temperate discussion ; but they 
shall never become the vehicle of malevolent bickerings, or insidious 
attacks on individuals. They would sooner fall, than build their pros- 
perity on the ruins of private reputation. So long as they receive the 
able assistance of their learned Coadjutors, and experience the same libe- 
ral patronage from the Public, they confidently flatter themselves that 
this publication will still pre-eminently maintain its character, and long 
remain the arena where youthful and aspiring Genius may first plume 
its wings. 

With respect to the general interests of the Magazine, the Proprietors 
experience considerable pleasure in stating, that they still continue 
to receive the warmest encouragement from their Friends in par- 
ticular, and the most liberal support from the Public in general. They 
find their Literary resources daily augmenting, not only from every de- 
partment of the United Empire, but from the remotest portions of the 
Civilized World ; and they conceive it a duty to express their grateful 
acknowledgments for the kind support thus extensively given. 
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Complete in Five Volumes, 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 

I. The first two Volumes of GENERAL INDEXES from 1731 to 1787. By 
the Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2. 12s. 6d. 

II. GENERAL INDEXES to the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, Vol. III. 
and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Introduction, de- 
scriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine; Anecdotes of the original 
Projectorand his early Associates, and a Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, 
F.S.A, Price 31. 3s. 

III. GENERAL INDEX, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the 
Plates and Woodcuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun, Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 

These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set of 
the most antient and best-supported Magazine. They will remove those impedi- 
ments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular information 
amongst so extensive a collection of Volames. By such an auxiliary the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, embracing almost every subject 
connected with History, Literature, and Science. Vols. I. IL III. and IV. are 
= into Seven distinct Portions, according to the principal divisions of the 

agazine: Ps 

1 Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 5. Musical Publications. 

2. Select Poetry, antiem and modern. | 6. Plates. 

3. Books Reviewed. 7. Promotions, Births, Mfarriages, 

4. Books announced for Publication. Obituary, &c. 

It is of such an Index that Dr. Jounson thus emphatically speaks : 

«* The utility of a Generas Ixpex, to.so Miscellaneous a Work as the GenTLE- 
MAN’S Macazinr, when hy the Indulgence of the Public it has increased to 
aan Volumes, is too evident to be questioned; and we therefore _ 

at we are ‘now making some return to our Fricnds, however unequal, for 
Favours which we have received ; for not to be able to find what we know to be 
in our possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere want of what 
we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist the Forgetful, but 
direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who read for higher purposes than 
mere Amustment, to class the many subjects which our extensive Plan has 
included, and to bring together much useful ae in Theology, Morality, 
Politicks, Commerce, Mathematicks, Philosophy, and Biography.” 

*,* The Volumes of the NEW SERIES of THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE, from 1808 to 126, may be had of the Publishers; and almost 
any single Number. 

la two handsome 4to Volames, embellished with XXXIV. Plates, and XLM. 
Vignettes, price 61..in boards, an 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF ANTIQUITIES, 
aou Blemests.of Arch zology, Classical and Medieval, beieg the first work of the kind 
ever edited in England, . 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
BY THE REV. T. D. FOSBROKE, M. A. F.S. A. 
AUTHOR OF © BRITISH MONACHISM,” THE “‘ HISTORY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE,” &e. &c. 


*,* Thirty-three ailditional Illustrations to the Work, price 1. ‘1s. 


Shortly will be published (price 10s. 6d. to Subscribers), the XVIIIth and 
concluding Part of 


THE PROGRESSES, 
PROCESSIONS, and MAGNIFICENT FESTIVITIES, of 


KING JAMES THE FIRST, 
His ROYAL CONSORT, FAMILY, and COURT, 

Collected from Original Manuscripts, Scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Registers, &c. &c. comprising the Splendid Masques performed at 
Court; the Triumphal Pageants of the City of London; numerous OricinaL 
Letrers; and Annotated Lists of the Peers, Baroncts, and Knights, who re- 
ceived those honours during the Reign of King James. Illustrated with Notes, 
Historical, Topogmphical, Biographical, and Bibliographical. 

By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. & Perth. 
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